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INTRODUCTION 

An account of the Western Calukyan Empire, nay, the 
history of ancient Dahsimpalha cannot be complete without 
a detailed notice of the great feudatory kingdoms. These 
kingdoms were ruled hv the important Mahaman(j.alesvarian 
families who were the hereditary governors of provinces. 
'Chough subordinate to the Imperial dynasty, they exercised 
the supreme sway over the districts and possessed certain 
rights which fell but little short of complete independence. 

The history of these Mahamantlal&vars, though it pre¬ 
sents an important and interesting chapter in the annals of 
South India, is a subject most neglected by historians. 
Dr. Fleet is the only pioneer who stressed the importance 
of tho study of these great families. He sketched the history 
of some of them in the light of the epigraphs that had been 
discovered some forty years ago, and showed the way for 
further research. It is, however, important to remember 
that Dr. Fleet finishes the whole narrative within only 
one Chapter of his Kanarcse Dynasties. Moreover, as lie had 
confined himself to the Bombay Karnataka, he left out of 
consideration the Mahaman(}alesvaras of Southern KarnStaka 
thus leuving the sketch incomplete. Within the lust few 
decades many inscriptions bearing on this subject have 
been brought to light: still no comprehensive work dealing ' 
with it hu9 been attempted by anybody. A careful detailed 
sLudy of these dynasties is quite necessary for a complete 
understanding of the history of the great Calukyan Empire. 

It has been my endeavour to present a continuous and 
comprehensive narrative of the principal Malta manr^aleharas 
and to give a picture of the pooplc and their times. In 
doing so, I have availed myself of all the inscription9,so far 
published, pertaining to the subject. In tho course of the 
investigation on the Internal History I felt more and more 
the need for a study of the valuable literary treasures of 
Old Kannada. Iienco I devoted some of my time to 
Halegannada Literature. I have also derived much useful 
information from the two Sanskrit sources, the Vikranflhka- 


devacharila and the Manasolldsa. As the English transla¬ 
tions of the inscriptions in the Epigraphia Carnalica are noc 
complete, it fell on my way to examine them in original 
Kannada. In other cases also, I always preferred to go 
to the original in order to avoid the mistakes whioh the 
translators sometimes commit. 

As I have confined myself to tho linguistic province of 
Kurnatuka, I have left out of consideration the Silahara 
Mahaniaiiilal&varas, who ruled over parts of Maharashtra 
and the Konknn, as being outside the scope of my under¬ 
taking. The reader will not also find an account of tho 
Hangal and the Goa Kadamba feiuhuory dynasties in this 
thesis; because the history of these Kadamba Houses has 
been ably written only recently, by Professor Moraes in his 
famous Kadamba Kula. The Professor, having been appoint¬ 
ed the Springer Research Scholar by the University of 
Bombay, has undertaken to write the history of the Santara 
Mahamandalesvaras. As this book is already under prepa¬ 
ration, I thought it expedient not to include the Santaras in 
the body of my thesis, with a view to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of work. 

It is quite likely that new historical material might have 
come to light after I wrote the book in 1933. As I had not 
gone through such material, I had no occasion to revise 
the manuscript. 

I have to thank my friend Prof. G. S. Dixit of the 
Fergusson College, Poona for reading the proofs of a part 
of the book. 

I take this opportunity to express my deep debt of 
gratitude to my Vidyaguru the Rev. Father H. Herns, s. j- 
under whose guidance I prepared this thesis. My grateful 
thanks are also due to Professor Kundangar of Kolhapur for 
kindly deciphering some Gutta inscriptions and sending 
transcriptions of two lithic records which he himself recently 
discovered. 


Dinkar Desai. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SINDAS. 

Regarding ilie origin of the Sindas, not much light has 
been thrown upon it till now even by eminent scholars like 
Dr. Fleet or Mr. Rice. But Mr. C. V. Vaidya in his Down - 
fall of Hindu India has advanced his own views on the 
subject. He remarks : " The part of tho country ruled 
by these Sindas is collectively called Sindevadi Nad in 
inscriptions. This clearly shows that these Sindas were 
Mantillas, though they ruled over a Kanarcse speaking 
territory. ( As stated in Vol. II, however, the distinction 
between Marathas and Kama takas is illusory and not of 
race but language )' From this extract, it is appa¬ 
rent that Mr. Vaidya believes that the Sindas were 
Mftratluis and that their mother-tongue was Marathi. 

To examine his statement, it cannot be clear to any 
sensible render that the Sindas were Munitlius only because 
they ruled over " Sindevadi Na l ", which even according to 
Mr. Vaidya extended over parts of Karnataka. In the first 
place, the country of the Sindas is never called “ Sindevadi 
Nad " as Mr. Vaidya puts it. It is always mentioned as 
Sindavadi Mad, and not as “ SindSvadi Nad. This would 
undoubtedly suggest that Mr. Vaidya was not careful in 
reading the inscriptions. It may, however, be maintained 
by some that the change which Mr. Vaidya made is so 
slight that it would not make much difference, so far as the 
historical aspect of the question is concerned. But in our 
opinion the change, though very slight indeed in the eyes 
of superficial observers, is of such a nature that it may 
mislead even great scholars regarding the origin of the 
Sindas. And in fact it seems to have misled Mr. Vaidya 

(t) Vdiciya, DjiunJall of Hindu India, p. 287. 
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himself when he thinks that the mother-tongue of the- 
Sindns was Marathi because they called their country "SindS- 
vadi " ( the Marathi equivalent of Sinduv5di ), a name which 
would bear beautiful analogy with such modern Marathi 
names as AmbBvadi and KandFvadi. Sindnvadi Nad, 
on the other hand, is a purely Ivannmln term, both the words 
‘vddi’ and ‘and' being common to all the Dravidian 
languages including Tamil. 

As regards his view that the Sindas were a Maratha 
family speaking Marathi, it seems to he untenable. It can bo 
shown that the family belonged to the Dravidian stock and 
its mother-tongue was Kannada. It is, however, necessary 
to know what Mr. Yaidyu means by the term " Maratha. " 
He remarks in one place that the Manillas “ were u blend 
of the Aryan with the Naga-vamsa," a Hr avid in n race 1 . 
But in a Marathi article, which the learned author 1ms 
recently contributed, lie maintains that the Maratlms belong 
to the Aryan stock 2 * . It is thus apparent that Mr. 
Vaidya contradicts himself, which clciulv shows that he has 
only hazy notions regarding the origin of the Maratlms 
themselves. We, therefore, dismiss his view as unworthy 
of further consideration. 

A survey of the early history of the Karnataka is 
necessary in order to decide whether the Sindas were 
Dravidians or Aryans. It must, however, be said at the 
very outset that the Sinda inscriptions claim that the family 
was originally sprung from the Naga race*. The 
Bagadage branch of the Sindas had the ligurc of a Mga or 
hooded-serpent on their banner 4 . It is now universally 
admitted that the Nagas were a powerful .Oravidiun people 

(1) Vaidya, History of Mediatval Hindu India, IT, p. 326. 

(2) Vaidya, Maharashtra Desk Va Marathi Masha, Marat Itihar 
Samshodhah Mandat, XIII, p. 3. 

(S) Ep. Car., VII, HL, 50. 20, 08, 26; XI, V>g, 43; Ep. bul. III, 

P. 230; JX, p. 316. etc. 

<4) Ep. I,Hi., Ill, p. 230. 
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whose original home was in the south'of India. They 
uppesir to be men of high capacity which quality enabled 
them to form into a ruling race from very early times. 
From the MahUbhUraUi ( Adiparvu), we know that the 
Nflgus were tho powerful hereditary enemies of the Pamlavus. 
Naga worship was extensively practised by the curly 
inhabitants of Karnataka, liven today we find numerous 
cl’ligics of the cobra set up in every village or town for 
public adoration. Ceremonial offerings arc made to the 
living cobra in all parts of Dr a vidian India. As early us 
in the second century A. D., we have a Satuvfilmna 
inscription ut Banavasi which tolls us that the 
king’s daughter named Nagcisr! mado ti gift of a 
Naga.'. Among the early dynasties of Karnataka, the 
SSndrakas claimed to have belonged to the lineage 
of the Bhujagendras or serpent-kings*. Tho Alupas 
or Alukas also seem to have been a division of the 
NSgas, as Aluka is an epithet of Scan, tho chief of 
the serpent race. The SPnavaras, who began their rule 
in the seventh century in the Kudur District, had 
the serpent-flag (phu/ii-dhvc.ja) and the lion crest*. 
Krsnavarma I of the ICadamba Kula who ruled in the fifth 
century is said to have been of Naga descent. 1 2 3 4 
Jinadatta, the founder of the SSntSra line, is recorded to have 
married a Nfiga virgin. 4 6 * Dr.S. Krishnnsvami Aiyangar tells 
us that a class of Sfituvalmnu oflicers, who gave them¬ 
selves Naga names and symbols in their records, were 
jissociatcd with the western part of Mysore 8 . This was 
indeed during the days of the SStavshanas who ruled over 

(1) Jiice, Mysore and Coorg from tho Inscriptions, p. 20*. 

(2) Ind. Ant.. VII, p. 106. 

(3) Ep.Car„VI, Cm. 95 

(4) Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Cunarcso Inscriptions. Ind. Ant., VII, p.34. 

(5) Rice, Mytoro and Cviry from Jv script ions, p. 202. 

(6) Aiyangar, Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, 

p. 139. 
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instance, the Davanagere inscription records. 

„ From the union of Siva and Sindhu was horn a son, 

th g trees' milk l>e would not become brave, 

W ^i t! at KarihSia the Y'JgapWia woa his abode, that kin* 
told that k. . clrivini* out the groups of kings thereby 

the mifiM o f his arm. Thus he became powerful among the 

U I s of the earth, and being constantly praised m the 
kings of ro „ s „nd of ramous origin, he. made 

of the Sinda-vamsa throughout 

th,.‘ world*." The Bhairanan.au> epigraph gives a 
slightly different version of the mythical origin of the family. 

Bb.nd.rk.r. F.,t,lv lM«n •>/«• \ J 3 . 6 ’ 

2 Ep. Car., VII, Ht-ao, H, 50. 93; Xg 0g. 43, 

EpVv ■ HI.-,..»0, MX, 11.316. 

(3) Ep, Car., XI, D«. 13. 
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It states that, from a desire to behold the earth so belauded 
by the sons of men, there came from the lower regions the 
* gcrpent-king, DharanSndra; and to him there was born at 
Ahicchutra (literally snake-umbrella) in the region of 
the river Sindhu, a son Nidudola Sinda. The serpent king 
gave him into the charge of the tigress and on his attaining 
manhood made him king of the country. Sinda then 
married a Kudambu princess, and by her had three sons 
from whom the Sinda family was descended*. 

In the first account we arc told that Nidudola Sinda, 
the founder of the family, was born from the union of 
Siva anil Sindhu and was guarded by the serpent-king, 
whereas the second account states that NiduclOlu (long 
armed) was horn to Dharanfindra himself. At any rate, it 
is plain that Nidudola was connected with the snake-king, 
a statement which would evidently suggest that the Sindas 
were a Nagn family. The marriage of Nidudola with the 
Kadamba princess further indicates that the founder of the 
Sindas was the nutive of Karnataka which was then ruled 
by the famous Kadamba kings. 

Besides the Sinda dynasty that flourished in the Kan¬ 
nada country, there was a branch of the same family, holding 
its sway over Cakrukota Mundftlu in the Central Provinces*. 
This dynasty claims to belong to the Chindpka or 
Chinda branch of Nagnvamsu*. The word Chinda is iden¬ 
tical with the Kannada word Sinda. Dr. Barnett is of 
opinion tlmt the word Chinda is the same as CJianda 
which is mentioned as one of the thirty-six Agni-Kulas in. 
Cand-Bardai's Prithvirdj RZsq'. He concludes by saying, 
that the Sindas were originally a family sprung from,Naga. 
tribe in the Central Provinces or thereabouts, whence'some; 
of them migrated to Karnataka, . 

(1) Ep. Ind./IU, p. 235. 

(2) Ep. M., Ill, p. 814; IX, pp. 160, 174, 311; X, pp. 25, 31. 35,37, 39,40 

(3) Ibid.. rX. p. 181; X, p. 37. .1 » ' • V- 

(4) Seo Ep. Ind ■ XIV, p. 269. i. . U ", 
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But I)r. Burnett forgets that the Chindus of Cakrn- 
kotu come to our notice much Inter than the Simins of the 
Kannada country. The records of the Cakr»iko(ii XSga- 
vunusi kings are dated from the eleventh century onwards, 
whereas the earliest reference to the Simla country in the 
Kurniilaka is in the lifth cenhiry under the name of the 
Smda-ulhaya-RaKtra'. And in 7?0 A. U., (he: Sinda-vinaya 
itself is mentioned in un inscription found in the Kadur 
District in the heart of Karnataka*. It is. therefore, quite 
possible that the Chimlas of Cakrakoiu wcie the descen¬ 
dants of some members of the Kannada Simla lamilies, who 
laid migrated to the Central Provinces from their original 
home Naganikhancla which lay in the centre of Karnataka. 

Even supposing that the Chanda family mentioned in 
the Riiso refers to the Sindas, there is no rcjtson to disbe¬ 
lieve the ntiga origin of the Sindas. The R(iso, us we all 
know, is a work of the twelfth century, lienee it cannot 
profess to give the true origin of the Simian who rose to 
prominence long before it was written. Moicovcr, if the 
Sindas were really of the Agniknla origin ( which is based 
on legendary tales ), they would not have left out the fact 
in their inscriptions, as they wore greut lovers of legendary 
origin. 

When it is thus proved that the Sindas were the origi¬ 
nal Dravidiun inhabitants of Karnataka, it is natural to think 
that their mother-tongue was Kannada, the Dravidiun lang¬ 
uage of the province. If we assume with Mr. Vaidya that 
the Sindas spoke Marathi, we cannot explain how they 
called the founder of their family by a pure Kannada name 
Nidudola. Moreover, the names such as Acugi, PermSdi 
and Cavunda, which were borne by the members of the 
Sinda family, are purely Kannada in origin. The use of the 
Kannada script and language in their records further indi- 

’(I)' Ff 'Car., VI, Kd, 162. 

<0 !«(/., Mg. 26. 
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cates their Karnataka origin. Not even a single member 
of the Simla family is called by a Marathi name; and not 
even a single inscription is recorded in Marathi language. 
In the face of these facts which speak for themselves, it 
would l*o simply ridiculous and absurd to maintain that the 
Sin das were the ancestors of the modern Mara thus and that 
their mother-tongue was Marathi. 



CHAPTER II. 


NANNIYA SINDA. 

An inscription from Holulkere, dated in A. D. 9(»7‘, 
mentions a certain Kurus igu Nauniyu Sinda, the earliest 
member of the Simla race of whose time we have a record. 
Here he appears not ns a Mahamaiujxiliwara, hut only as ail 
official under the RaslrakiUa king Krsna III (A.l). ‘Mu- 
967), who is called Akalavurisa-deva in this inscription. 
Long before Krsna III ascended the throne, the Sindu-* by 
their war-like qualities were known in the Dekkan. 'i’hcy 
then seemed to have been in charge of that part ol the 
country which extended over parts of the Bellary and 
Citaldroog Districts. 

The fact that the Sindas had hereditary rights over Ibis 
portion of Kuntala is evident from the name SindavS'ji which 
they gave to their country. The Sindas must have fallen 
on evil days under the suzerainty of the Rfistrakiitas. 
When Krsna II (A. D. 880-911) conquered the whole of 
the North Western part of Karnataka, he seemed to have 
deprived the Sindas of their country, and handed it over to 
his own officials. This inference is supported by a litliic 
record at MuncSla in the Bollary District, dated in A. D. 
893, which suvs that Krsna's olticor Mahasamunta Matyc- 
narnma was ruling the Sindavadi One-Thousand*. Prom 
this time onwards, Sindavadi continued to be administered 
under the RastrukuUi sovereignty through their own 
feudatories and governors. Thus in the reign of Govinda IV 
(A. D. 918-933), his Mahasamcmla Kannara is mentioned a9 
governing over the province of Sindavadi One-thousand*. 
Coming to the reign of ICrsna III, the contemporary of 

(1) Ep. Cur . XI. Hk., 23 

f2) South Ind. Ep., 1916, No. 5J2 (Appendix B.). 

(3) Ibid 
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Nanniya Sinda, wc find Sindavadi in the charge of Kan* 
nayva, the governor of Kadambaligc. 1 

Despite the eclipse the Sindas suffered during the 
RSstrakiitn ascendency, they still retained their hereditary 
qualities of u ruling race. They must have tried to assort 
themselves under the powerful foreign domination, and 
their efforts bore fruit in the long run. The later Rastra- 
kutu kings deemed it wise to take the Sinda scions into 
their confidence by appointing them to responsible posts in 
the government. Nanniya Sinda was undoubtedly one of 
such officials who took service under Krsna III. 

But Nanniya Sinda, as wo have already seen, was not 
occupying the place of a high official such as the governor 
of a province. The Holalkcrc inscription, above referred 
to, mentions him as only a subordinate of a certain Siidra- 
kayya who was the governor of Kadambaligc. Sudrakayya 
is here called StwiadJiigata PancamaJia-sabda Mahasamanta, 
champion over fleeing armies, master of Andhra-mnndala 
and bhujanga (i. c. paramour or lord) of Ujjeni. 

Nanniya Sindu is recorded to have granted a certain 
tax in favour of the god of the Siditesvara temple built by 
one Sidilnnku-ICarna in the year 967 A.. D., having made it to 
one Divyalinga Bhataru*. This grant is interesting for the 
fact that it refers to the city of Lokayata (Lokayatavolalu). 
The stone bearing this inscription is in Kalla-Khnmba- 
dahalu in the boundary of Gunderi and MalSnahaUi. The 
Gundcri referred to as a Lokayata city is still in existence. 
The LOkdyatas were a sect of atheists who followed the 
doctrines of Carvaka. Madliavacarya reviews their 
system in the opening chapter of liis work the Sarvadariana 
Sangraha. 

Nanniya felt proud to be born in the Sindakula of 
whose individuality he seems to have been conscious. He;- 


(1) E\>. Car., XI, Hk, 30. 
<*> Ep. Car XI, Hie., 23. 

2 
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ends Hie grunt by saying that •• tins (Minima of the 
Sindus, whosoever is of the Sindavamia should maintain 
3t is really interesting to note that Nanniya, who comes to 
our notice as a donor under the Kh*I rak thus*, was tlie 
ancestor of the Bo)gulti Sindus who in course of their 
history produced such distinguished rulers as fsvnru-deru II. 


ID ibid., XI, Hk. 2 :j. 




CHAPTER III. 

JATARASA. 


Jularasu was the contemporary of the Calukya king 
Taila II who ruled from A. U 973 to 907. Besides a 
Davnnugore inscription of A. U. 992', no other epigraph 
records the name of this Sinda. Jatarasa is styled the 
Ma/i'dsnmanta, and was ruling the Kiulambftlige One-Thou¬ 
sand province. He was entitled to the honour of panca- 
mahdsabda, which explicitly implies that he was a very 
faithful and worthy official who deserved this honour 
newly conferred upon him. Tn fact, he is mentioned as the 
governor of Kadumbuligc under Taila II who is called 
Ahavurnalhidffva in this inscription. 

Be it noted that the rise of the Sindas was gradual. We 
have seen in the last chapter that Nanniya Sinda was only 
an ordinar}* person under the Rastrakuta king Krsna III. 
Only a few years later we see Jatarasa as the Mahdsdmanla 
of the Kadambaligc province. 

Jatarasa was the scion of Iho same family to which 
Nanniya Sinda belonged. The records associate both 
the names with the province of Kadambalige 1 2 which seems 
to have been the place of their permanent habitation. 

Jatarasa is the first member of the Sinda family to 
assume the title and office of Mahasdmanta, Though the 
term literally means a feudatory chief, it should not 
"be supposed that he really enjoyed the status of 
such a chieftain. Mahasdmanta was a honorific title 
bestowed on provincial governors under the Ras- 
trakutas and the Calukyas. It does not in any way carry 
the right to bequeath the province to the governor’s descen¬ 
dants, a right which was enjoyed by the feudatory chieftains 

(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 114. 

(2) Ep. Car. Xf, Hk. 23 and Dg. 114. 
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of ancient Karnataka. The term used to denote u full- 
fledged feudatory chief was Mahdma/ulaleivara, and not 
Mahdsamanta, though the latter epithet was rarely used to 
indicate the former meaning . 1 Similarly, the word arasu 
(king), used after the name Jata, should not be understood 
in its literal sense. Arasa was again a honorific termination 
often indicating the high status enjoyed by un official. 
Nevertheless, this term arasa applied to Jata testifies to the 
gradually enhancing influence of the Sindas. 

The restoration of CSlukyan supremacy by King 
Tuila II, after a lapse of about two ccniiuics and a quarter, 
seems to have been a blessing to the Sinda race. With the 
splendour and prosperity of the Calukyas, increased the 
glory of the Sindas. Throughout the period of RSstmkuta 
predominance, tho Sindas were a disappointed and dejected 
people. It appears that they fully sympathised with Tuila II 
in his cause of re-establishing Calukynn supremacy. Soon 
after defeating the Rastrakutus in the person of the king 
Kakkala and thus retrieving the Calukyan fortunes, 
Tailapa must have taken the Sindas into his confidence; 
and with their support set on task of placing the recovered 
dominions on a firmer basis. It was perhaps this policy 
that actuated Tailapa to appoint the Simla chief Pulikala to 
the governorship of the Bagaclage Seventy District . 51 It is 
to be noted, in this connection, that Pulikalu is styled 
Ranarahga-siiiga (a lion on the battle-field;, which may per¬ 
haps suggest that lie distinguished himself in the work of 
defeating the last Rastrakuta king Kakkala. This would 
also lend further support to the inference that the Sindas 
made common cause with Tuila II, The appointment of 
Jatarasa to the governorship of Kadumbajige province was the 
outcome of the same policy pursued by Ahavamalladeva. 

Jatarasa was a Saiva by faith. Thut he was u liberai 
supporter of Saivism is borne out by the fact that he granted 


(1) Ep Car., vrr, 8k. 316. 
(1) Ep. Ind„ Iir, p. 232. 
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to Brahmarasi-panditu of the Osana-tirtlia the customary 
dues of Pullani and those of the villages Sirtgere, Posavuru, 
Savunuru and ICirugBri 1 . BrahmarSsi Pandita appears to 
be a Kalaniukha teacher, as the names ending in rdsi were 
generally borne by the members of that sect. The Saivism 
taught by the Knld/nukhas was of the catholic type and did 
not break away from the traditional Vedic faith. 

Nothing else is known about Jatarasa. He, by occupy¬ 
ing the post of u Maha&amanta , entitled to the five big drums, 
made it easier for his descendants to rise to the distinguish¬ 
ed position of Mahamaadalesvara. 


U) Bp. Car., XI, Dr. 114. 




CHALTKU IV. 


KAYAV1RARASA. 

Kuyavlramsu is the iirst known Simla of the Bcjgutti 
House to assume the title of Mahama//tlalcioara '. We 
possess ;i vlnignl of his reign eluted in Ion l A. D., which 
speaks of him us "ruling the kingdom of the world" (/>ullm- 
'OtrUjyageyuHire).- But unfortunately, (lie epigraph doc« not 
mention the extent of his kingdom. Nevertheless, judging 
from the place where the inscription was discovered, it 
may be presumed that lie ruled over the surrounding parts 
of ancient Bclaguvatti in the Nagurukluinda Seventy. 

Kayavtrorasa was undoubtedly a subordinate of the 
Calukya king Somesvnra I who reigned from A. 1). 104.' to 
1068, though the epigraph fails to mention the ovcrlordsliip 
of any emperor. The very fact that he is styled a Mn/ia- 
manfalexvara is a sufficient indication of his being a feuda¬ 
tory chief of some king or other. This overlord-king cannot 
be any other person than Somesvara I. Records tell us that 
the province of Bunavasi, which included the territories of 
Kayavirurasa, was unclor the suzerainty of SuinSsvara I from 
as early as 1046*. Moreover, as seen in tho last chapter, it 
was mainly due to the Calukyas that the Sindas were able 
to rise to the position of the great fcauclutory families. Con¬ 
sidering all this, it can bo said without unv fear of contradic¬ 
tion that IvayavTra Sinda was a subordinate of SnmBsvnru I. 

It was during the reign of Kayavlra Sinda that his’ 
southern neighbours the Santara Kings, Vira-S5ntaru and 
his son Bhujabahi, had to struggle very hard in order to “free 
their kingdom from those who hud no claim to it". 1 2 3 4 The 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, Sk, 69. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Bp. Car., VII, 9k, 160,151, 83 and 136. 

(4) Bp. Car., VIIf, Nr., 47 an r 50, 
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reference, says Mr. Rice, may be to certain Calukya princes 
Bijjarftsa and his brother Genu-Raja who are stated to have 
been in full enjoyment of the Santaligc Nad in 1042 A. D. 1 
At any rate, it is plain that the times of Kayavira Sinda 
were somewhat troubled. This fact is borne out by the 
Sikarpur inscription of Kayavira above referred to 2 3 . It 
commomoriitc9 the death of a certain Biyagopa who died in 
the act of rocovcring tl»c cows from the hands of the 
enemies. Unfortunately, that portion of the inscription 
bearing the names of the raiders is worn out. Two con¬ 
jectures arc however possible. It may he that the enemies 
against whom Biyagdpa fought were the robbers who were 
nil the more active and powerful, especially in such troubl¬ 
ed times as of a political disturbance. Secondly, there is 
the probability of Kayavira Sinda being involved in the 
Santara politics. As the struggle was between the Calukya 
princes and the Santara kings, it is natural to presume that 
Kayavira joined the former side. If this view is accepted,, 
we have every reason to believe that the cattle-raid 
against the Sinda territory was one that was led by the 
Santara Kings. However, this matter cannot be finally settled 
in paucity of materials both on the Sinda and S2ntara sides. 

Nothing is known of Kayavira as a ruler ; but there 
can be little doubt that he manifested all the nccossury 
qualities of a successful MahamandaMvara. That he bore 
genuine admiration for warriors and patriots is evident from 
the grant of certain hinds which he made to Ibhata, the son 
of the fallen hero Biyagopa.’ 

The reign of Kayavira marks a very important stage in 
the annals of the Belgutti Sin das. He was the first scion of 
the family to rise to the dignified status of a MahamandalS- 
svara , and thus to transmit to his posterity a kingdom which*. 

(1) Bice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 139. 

(2) Ep, Car., VII, Skr. 69. 

(3) Ibid 
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increased in influence under succeeds reruns 
• two hundred years. 


We do not possess any more M*™**®® 
ruler, as there arc no inscriptions which speak 
excepting the one already referred to. 


for nearly 


about this 
about him, 



CHAPTER V. 

PIRIYA CATTARASA. 

We do not know who succeeded Kayavira Sinda as the 
MahamfnuJjalekvura of Belgutti. After the SikSrpur viragal 
of Kayavira dated in 1061 A. D., there is not even a single 
Sinda inscription for a period of fifty-six years until we 
come to the reign of Cat^arasa. ( This Cattarasa should be 
distinguished from Piriya Cattarasa, the subject of this 
chapter). 

Nevertheless, this gap of more than half a century can 
be filled up only by a careful study of the Sinda records of 
the later period. Thus, the Davunagere inscription, dated 
in 1164 A. D., of the reign or Isvara DSva II Sinda* informs 
us that in his line many kings ruled the kingdom, and that 
among them Piriya Cattarasa was celebrated, whoso wife 
was DCrabarasi. Their son, continues the record, was 
Jogarasa and his son was Cattarasa. The same facts ace 
repeated in two other records that come from HonnSli 
Taluka, the first dated in 1180 A. D. a and the other in 1 222 
A. I).*. Cattarasa, mentioned in these inscriptions, must 
be the same Sinda person who is said to have been ruling 
in A. D. 1117 as a feudatory of Vikraraaditya VI 4 . The 
father of this Cattarasa was one Jogarasa, according to the 
epigraph of Isvara Deva II above referred to 5 . We may, 
therefore, naturally infer that Jogarasa lived about the end 
of the eleventh century. This cannot bo otherwise; because 
Cattarasa the son of Jdgarasa, as already stated, was 
ruling as king in 1117 A. D., and from the details given in 
his record it can be inferred that ho was not a minor in that 

(1) Ep. Car., XT, Dg. 43. 

(?) Ibid.. VII, HI, 50. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid., VII, 8k, 316. . . 

(4) Ep. Car., XI. Dg. 43. 

3 
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year 1 2 * , liven assuming that Cattarasa was only twenty in 
A.D. 1117, we get 1097 as the year of his birth. Thus the 
■date of Jogarasa can be definitely settled. 

Again reverting to the Davanagere inscription oi Isvara 
• D8va II, wo learn that the father of Jcgamsu was Piriya 
Cattarasa, the subject of this chapter. Piriya Cattarasa 
■must have, therefore, lived at the end of the third quarter of 
the eleventh century, say in 1075 A.D. As seen in the last 
•chapter, Kayavlra Sinda was ruling as a Mahamandalesvara in 
1061 A. D. Considering all this, wc arc reasonably inclined 
to suppose that Piriya Cattarasa was the successor of 
Kayavlra. But the question whether he was the son of 
Kayavlra cannot be answered in the present stage of 
research owing to paucity of materials. 

The Davanagere inscription calls Piriya Cattarasa a 
victorious and illustrious king who brought together many 
districts under one authority*. One Honnali epigraph says 
that he was a mine of bravery who conquered his foes and 
thus attained fame 8 . Another inscription applies to him the 
epithet "hero"*. These are evidently indications of his 
increasing authority and his vigorous personality. It is 
quite possible that he extended the limits of liis kingdom. 
The inscriptions highly extol his qualities. They arc unani¬ 
mous in declaring that Piriya Cattarasa was noted for 
valour and prowess and was almost cradled in the art of 
warfare. He is called "a very lion in bravery." 4 

The military success attributed to Piriya Cattarasa does 
not seem to bo a mere poetic exaggeration, if we judge him 
by his times. It was in his reign that the Colas led an 
invasion against the CSlukyan Empire, and are even said 
to have surrounded and beseiged Gutti with an immense 
army. As Gutti is situated to the north of Belagavartti, 

(1) Soo the Sikacpur Inscription 316 ( Ep. Car., VII ) 

(2) Ep. Car. Xr. Dg. 43. (3) ibid,. VII, HI. 50. 

(4) Ibid., YU, HI. 20. (5) Ibid., XI, Dg. 43. 
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the capital of the Sindus and only at a distance of a few 
miles from it, it may be presumed that Piriya Cattarasa had 
to light against the Tamil invader. Cattarasa seems to 
have played his part well, as the inscriptions above referred 
to testify to his conquest over enemies. Thi9 inference is 
further corroborated, when we are told that Vira-Cola was 
beaten buck by the Calukya Rmpcror Somesvara II in a 
fierce battle which gave him no rest. 1 2 3 

Piriya Culhirusii was indeed a successful ruler, and it 
stands to his credit that he was proudly remembered and 
prated by his successors even after a period of about a 
century ancl a half, as in the Honnaji inscription of A. D. 
1222} 

flic real name of this ruler appears to be Cattarasa— 
and not Piriya Caftnrasa. The appellation Piriya means 
the senior. As all the three inscriptions which speak of 
him were composed after the time of his grandson, his name¬ 
sake, there is every reason to believe that the adjective 
piriya was used only with a view to distinguish the grand¬ 
father Catta from his grandson bearing the same name. 


(1) Ibid., VII, Sk. 136. 

1 2) Ep. Car., VII, 3k. 136. 

(3) Ibid,, VII, HI. 20. 



CHAPTER VI. 


JOGARASA. 

JOgarasa was tlie son and successor of Piriya CaUamsa 1 2 . 
He ascended the throne in about 1100 A. D. No inscription 
of this king 1ms come down to us, and therefore the little we 
know of him is derived from two IlomvaU and one Davana- 
gere records of liis descendants. 

His mother was DOrubbe Arasi who was a highly 
•accomplished womun*. Both the Ilonnali 3 4 and the Davana- 
gere* inscriptions declare that she was skilled in many fine 
arts and was a “very ocean of good qualities.” One Hon* 
nali epigraph calls Jdgarasa an illustrious king, 5 which indi¬ 
cates that he was of some importance. 

We said above that we do not possess on}’ grants of 
this king. From this it is also possible to deduce that his 
reign was a very short one. This inference is also support¬ 
ed by the Davanagere record, above referred to, which states 
that Jogamsa was a young king who ruled the kingdom 
wisely. This would have us believe that he died in the 
prime of his life. 


(1) Ep. Car., Dg. 43 ; VII, HI. 20 und 50. 

(2) Ibid* 

(3) Ibid, VII, HI. 50. 

(4) lbxd , XII, Dg. 43. 

(5) lbid..VH, HI. 50. 



CHAPTifli VII. 

CATTARASA- 

Cattarasa was the son and successor ofj6garasa.‘ We 
have no means to settle when precisely he came to the 
throne. However, the fact that his father's reign was a 
very short one and'that the only record of Cattarasa, that 
has come down to us, was issued in 1117 A. D., may lead us 
.to infer that A. D. 1106-7 was probably the year of his 
succession. 

It was only in the time of this ruler that the Smdas of 
Dclgutti begun to grow in such great importance and power 
that they came to bo counted among the first class feudatory 
chieftains of the day. Cauarasa, in fact, enjoys all the 
titles and appellations which his ancestors did not possess. 
He is the iirst known person of the House who appears 
with his own flag (the Nikulhvaja of the Sindas), crest and 
emblems. What is more, he was entitled to be heralded’in 
the public with the specific musical instruments of mallall 
and tfirya. To quote his full title, he was "the Samadhigata 
Pancamahaiabda, the Ma/id mandate svara , boon lord of 
Karahdtapura, obtained of a boon from the goddess Malaci 
having a blue flag, and the sounds of malla/i and tTLrya, the 
Sinda sun, of the Phanirdjavamsa, having the crest of a tiger 
and deer ( Vydgrha-mr^a Idnchiana ), the Mahamdmlaliha." 
This full title, which lie bequeathed to posterity, is undoub¬ 
tedly the indication of his having attained the status of a 
full-fledged Mahdmaiulalesvara. 

Catfyirasa is mentioned as the feudatory of Vikrama- 
ditya VI in A. D. 1117 J , when the great minister the 
Danilandyaka Govindarasa was in charge of Banavasi Twelve 

(1) Ep. Cur., VII, HI, 20 and 50; XI, Dg. 43. 

(2) Ibid., VII, 8k. 316. 

(3) Ep. C'ur , VII, 8k, 316. 
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Thousand as the provincial governor'. That Cattarasa 
was under the control of Govindarasa is manifest from the 
former’s grant, above referred to. Govindarasa was entitled 
Ranaranga Bhairavcfi and was a Brahmuna of the Vaqiqta 
gOtra and appears to have been minister for peace and 
war. 3 

The record of Cattarasa associates him with the gov¬ 
ernment of only Eclcvafcta Seventy Nad. 4 . But it should not 
be supposed that his authority was limited to this division 
only. For we do not possess any more inscriptions of this 
reign, which would have perhaps helped us in determining 
the extent of his kingdom beyond Edevatta Seventy. 

The times of Cattarasa were remarkable in the history 
of Karnataka, which then witnessed the growing power of 
the Hoysalas under their great king Visnu-vardhana. In 
the year 1116, the Pandyas of Uccangi were attacked by 
the Hoysalas and the result was that the Pandyas were 
defeated at the battle of DummS*, and the conquest of 
Uccangi was soon completed by Cama-dSva, the general 
of Visnuvardhana 6 . After reducing the PSndyas, Visnu- 
vardhana started to load predatory excursions into the 
Kadamba territories. The two inscriptions, assigned to 
1120, describe him as “the capturer of Gangavadi, Nolumba- 
vadi, Uccangi and Hanumgal’. 7 The Hoysalu expedition 
on Planumgal is interesting as regards the Sindas of Belgu- 
tti. Though the territory of the Sindas lay nearer from the 
capital of the Hoysalas, Visnuvardhana does not seem to 
have invaded it inspite of his agressivc spirit. This only 
speaks well of the Sindas who, with their warlike qualities 
and unbounded fidelity to the C-Slukyas, could not be so 
easily provoked even by a monarch like Visnuvardhana. 

(1) Ibid., VII, 8k. 316. (2) Ibid., VH, Sk. 311. 

(3) Ibid., VII, Sk, 102 & 1ST. (4) Ibid., VII, Sk. 316. 

(5) Ibid., VI. Cm. 99. 

(6) Ep. Car., VI, Cm, 29 and 30. 

(?) Ibid., V, On. 212 ; VI Tk, 7G. 
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It may be that the crushing defeat, suffered by Visnuvar- 
f dhana at the hands of the YSlburga Sindn chieftain Acugi 

IP, kept him away from attacking the Belgutti kingdom, 
lest it would provoke the Yelburga lions, Acugi II and his 
son PcrmStJi, who belonged to the same Sinda stock as the 
rulers of Belgutti. 

Among the officers of Ca^arasa, the prabhu of HSbb&la, 
and the pergffaft Galimayya's son Sarvvanya Sct^i is 
mentioned®. He i9 said to have made a grant of land to the 
KSJamuklm teacher Rudrasakti Pandita, disciple of Kxiyasakti 
Pandita, for the repairs of a certain temple and for providing 
food and cloth for the students and ascetics of that temple. 8 

In this connection, it will not be out of place to say a 
few words about the Kalamukhas who then nourished under 
the liberal patronage of kings, chiefs and their officials. 
KSlamukhas were great educationists who founded mo t has 
and agraltar as. Learning was then in high repute; charity' 
for educational purposes was almost proverbial; and building 
temples and providing for the maintenance of schools and 
religious centres seems to have been at its height during this 
period. 

Nothing else is known about Cattarasa. The year of 
his death cannot bo definitely settled, though it looks pro¬ 
bable that he died in about 1122 A. I). 


(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relatino to tho Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B. B 

R. A. S., Xf. p. 244. 

(2) Ep. Car., VU, 3k, 31G. 

(31 Ibid 



CHAPTER Vffl. 


ISVARA DEVA I. 

We are notin possession of any material to ascertain as 
to who succeeded to the Sindu throne after Cattarasa. We 
do not have even a single Sinda inscription for u period of 
forty-seven years until we cotno to A. D. 1164, when fa vara 
Deva II was ruling in the Delgutti line. Nevertheless, a 
HonnSli inscription, dated in 1175 A. D., states that a cer¬ 
tain Isvara Bhupa Simla “ruled the earth" and that he was 
the father of Mallideva who in turn was the grand father of 
the then reigning Isvara Deva II 1 . This Isvara Bhupa, men¬ 
tioned in the inscription, appears to be the successor of 
Cattarasa. But whether he was the son of Cal^anisa 
cannot be settled in paucity of materials. 

No other inscription of the Sindas mentions the name 
of Isvara Bhupa. This fact is of great significance. It must 
be remembered, in this connection, that many inscriptions 
of later Sindas do refer to other Sinda kings who ruled prior 
to Isvara Bhupa (Isvara DSva I) and at times even speak of 
them in high terms. The very absence of Isvara Bhupu's 
name in these records is evidently an indication that he 
was a personage of little importance and therefore was not 
noticed even by his descendants. 


(1) Ep. Car., VII, K], 45. 



CHAPTER IX 


MACA AND MALLIDEVA I. 

Is vara L)Bva I had three sons, Maca,, MalUdeva, and 
Ayharasa 1 . MSca, who is also called Lakha NrpSla in one 
place, was the oldest 1 , MallidSva was tho second son 3 
and Ayharasa, who is also known as Harusa, was the 
youngest*. Maca NrpSla must have acted as Yuvardja in 
the life-time of his father according to Hindu traditions. 

Wo arc very unfortunate in not possessing any records 
ol this king. Hcncc no details of his reign arc forthcoming. 
Nevertheless, M5ca seems to have been a successful ruler 
in view of the fact that his name appears very often in the 
later records of the Simla kings 5 . One of those epigraphs 
•tells us that Maca Nrpiila, once " charging forward on one 
horse and attacking and dispersing the massed cavalry of 
the enemies' force", became famous 8 . Tho reference may 
be to a light that ensued between him and the Hoysala 
forces. The Sindas must have then troublous times in pro¬ 
tecting their territory against the rising power of the Hoysa- 
Jas in the south. Their position was rendered still more 
•critical by the declining influence of the Calukyas to the 
south of Tungabhadra during this period. We arc told that 
Narasimlm ( Hoysaja ) was currying on raids on Banavasi 
province 7 , which included the Bolgutti kingdom. And only 
a few years after Mficarusa's death, the Sindas are men¬ 
tioned as the feudatory chieftains not of the Calukyas but 
of the Hoysalfls 8 . M5carasa's charging the cavalry above 

(l) Ep. Car., VII, HI. 25 and 45 (1) Ibid, VII, III. 20, 50; XI, Dg. 43- 

(3) Ibid. (<) Ibid. . ' *• 

(5) Ibid, XI. Dg. 43; VH, HI. 20, 25 and 50. 

•(6) Ibid., VII, HI. 20. 

(7) V, Bl. 193. 


4 


(8) Ibid., VII. HI. 98. 
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referred to clearly shows that he was obliged to fight 
with the Hoysala king. He is, however, credited with 
having succeeded in dispersing the enemy's force. 

That Maca Nrpala was a powerful warrior-king can be 
gathered by u Davanagere record 1 which extols his military 
abilities. It speaks of him as a great soldier who won 
victory in many battles. It is said that he shone on the earth 
like the sun on account of lus wonderful skill in the art of 
warfare. Cattaladevi, the senior queen of Maca, is des¬ 
cribed as a very beautiful woman devoted to her husband.® 

Macarasa's reign was a very short one. lie seems to 
have died without any issue. For a record dated in 1075 
describes his brother MallidSva as a king who ruled in the 
Belgutti lino. 3 

Mallideva was the younger brother of Maca 4 . No 
inscription of his reign has come down to us. What little 
we know about him is derived from some later records 
which do not yield any historical information. A Honnaji 
epigraph, dated in 1222 A. D., states that Mullidevarasa's 
praise was “ spread in all the world ”, s which only means, 
that he was of some importance. The fact that the successor 
of Mulli-deva is mentioned as a feudatory of the Hoysalas 
conclusively proves that Malli-dSva was not able to stem the 
tide of the Hoysala invasion which began in the reign of hi9 
brother Maca. 

MallidSva was, however, fortunate in having his younger 
brother Ayharasa to assist him in the administration of the 
country. Ayharasa appears to be a very able and worthy 
person who served his brother very faithfully till the end. 
We are told that what Balarama was to Krsna, Bhrmasena 

(1) Car., XI, Dg. 43. (Z) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid., VII, HI. 45. (4) Ibid., VII. HI. 20, 25, 45, 50 ; 

XI, Dg. 43. 


(5) 


Vir, HI. 20. 
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to DharraarSja and Laksmana to Rama, Ayharasa was to his 
brother Mallideva, on account of liis single-minded devotion,, 
purity of behaviour, courtesy and above all courage and 
bravery 1 2 . He was so widely known for his liberality, say3 
the epigraph, that he was called akhiladdnavinddi 9 -. 

MallidSva died in about 1160 A. D., and was succeeded 
by Xsvara Bhupa II, the grandson of Ayharasa. This plainly 
shows that he was a very old man of about ninety at the .' 
time of his death. 


(1) Bp. Car., XI, Dg. 43. 

(2) J bid. 



CHAPTER X 


ISVARA DEVA II. 

Isvara Devu II succeeded MallidSva I, the brother of his 
grand-father Ayharasu, both his father R5ya and grand* 
father Ayhnrasa having diod before MallidSva. lie was, 
therefore, only in his teens when he ascended the throne. 
His coronation seems to have taken place in about A. D. 
1160, as the earliest inscription of his roign is dated in A. D. 
11641 . 

Isvara DSva must have showed the signs of a successful 
ruler even before he became king. Hence his coronation 
was celebrated with great pomp and dignity, and the 
subjects were delighted to see an efficient promising youth 
at the helm of their affairs. At his coronation, says the 
inscription, the sounds of the drums and conches roused up 
UragSndra (the king of the serpents) who, saying “This 

is an exaltation of my line ho ! I must see this",.at 

once came there with haste, the jewels of his head appear¬ 
ing like a great illumination. And with full affection, 
Suranadi ( Ganga), Rudrani (Parvati), Sambhu (Siva) and 
Heramba ( Gan§sa) came and blessed Isvara DSva to have 
long life and good fortune. " He who rejoicos in the 
Kaustubha, who is like a cloudy sky in the hot season, and 
warmth to the body in the cold season, who reposing in the 

ocean is ever carrying on the three seasons,.that Hari, 

may he grant to king Isvara the attainment of his desires." 8 
The epigraph continues with further praises, saying that 
with a signet ring of the serpent-jewel on his hand, with his 
powerful arms, body and sword, king Isvara of the Sinda- 
kula appeared to his enemies like a terrible dragon ready to 
swallow them. 


(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 43. (2) Ibid. 
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This description is indeed full of exaggeration and 
poetic fancy. Still it is of considerable importance, as it 
conveys us an idea of the manner in which the pqople 
entertained high hopes in their new king. A clear glimpse 
of the political situation of the Dekkan during this period 
makes us believe that it was a time when poworful chief¬ 
tains like Isvara were needed to protect their own petty 
states from the aggressive and ambitious spirit that pervaded 
the political life of Karnataka. 

Thus, the period to which Isvara Deva belonged was. 
one of great political strife und confusion throughout the 
province. The Kalacuryas under Bijjala had subverted the 
Calukyas and usurped their kingdom in A. D. 1156. The 
Hoysalas were getting more and more powerful, and the 
Kadambas of Hangal were trying to the best of their ability 
not to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Kalacurya9. In 
the midst of this struggle, as we have already noticed, 
Mallideva died and was succeeded by Isvara Deva II. 

We are, howover, not so much concerned with the 
situation of the whole of the province us with the politics 
of Banavasi Twolve Thousand, in which was included the 
Nagarakhanda Seventy, the kingdom of the Belgutti Sindas. 
As soon as Bijjala completed his usurpation, he appointed 
one Mayidevarasa as the governor of Banavasi for the 
collection of the regalia, such as the hejjunka and vaddar'L 
vula. 1 The next notable figure in the galaxy of ICalacurya 
governors was K6simay}'a who is mentioned in the records 
of about 11 60} Mayidevarasa was the governor ot Banavasi 
in A. D. 1158. 3 It i9 thus apparent that, by the time Isvara 
Deva Sinda ascended the throne, the Belgutti dynasty had 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Kalacuryas. This Is 
evidenced by the Davanagere inscription of 1164, which. 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, 85c. 190. (2) Ibid., 140. 

(3) Ibid., 190. 
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•mentions Is vara Deva II as the feudatory of king Bijjala of 
■whom it says that “ his mighty arms a refuse for the circle 
of the earth, the black serpent his sword, nourished on the 
breath of hostile kings, his wealth satisfying the desires of 
the learned, his fame adorning the cars of the elephants at 
the points of compass.” 1 2 Isvuni Deva is here described as a 
follower ( anuvartt ) of his contemporary, the Uccangi 
•king Vlra Pandyn, which fact would perhaps suggest that the 
former was an admirer of the latter. 

Isvara Deva II was perhaps the greatest chieftain of the 
Belgutti House. During his reign lie extended the influence 
of his family beyond the narrow limits of his hereditary 
kingdom. Only a few years after his coronation, he is des¬ 
cribed as ruling at Hallavur*, which i9 on the Tungablmdra 
river. It can be easily identified with the modern Hullur 
in the Dharwar District. It looks as if Bijjala bore genuine 
admiration for young Isvara D8va on account of his admi¬ 
nistrative as well as military qualities. With Bijjala ns a 
favourable king as his suzerain and with his own abilities, 
Isvara Deva lost no time in extending his dominions both in 
the north and in the south. As early as in 1164, he seems to 
have added a large portion of territory to his kingdom as far 
north as Iiarihara, in which place we have one of his inscrip¬ 
tions dated in that year. 3 That Isvara DSva was not only a 
conqueror but also a wise statesman can be made out of his 
having founded a second capital at the strategic point like 
Hallavur, so that he might be able to protect the newly 
acquired northern districts of his expanding kingdom. We 
are told that he was ruling in peace and wisdom several 
nads from Hallavur, " an ornament of the earth delightful 
with woods, situated on the bank of the Tungabhadra 


(1) Ep. Car,, XT, Dg. 43. 

(2) Ibid. 

.(3) Ep. Car., XI, D,j. 43; R*ce, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 60. 
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•“ whose waters arc tinted with sandal.” 1 2 3 4 The letters bear¬ 
ing the names of these nonhen uiids arc unfortunately too 
much defaced to be certain about them. 

- Another record of A. D. 1165 also describes him as a 
MMmirn.tUilc*vara ruling at Hullavur over several small dis¬ 
tricts in the Bnniiviisi and Santujige provinces as a feuda¬ 
tory of the KalncQrya king Bijjn}n. 8 This epigraph is of 
great importance, as it was discovered at the temple of 
Kull&mira at NidanSgile in the Iiangal T51uk£ of the 
Dharwar District, a village which formerly belonged to the 
Kadambas of HSngal. How Tsvara DSva II was able to 
Annex this part of the country to his kingdom at the expense 
.of the Hangal Kadambas is a fascinating study. 

It must be said at the very outset that the period to 
-which Tsvara Sinda belonged witnessed the weakness of the 
Kadamba Mahama/brlolesuaras of Hangal. The Kadamba 
king Kirti Devu, who ascended the throne in or about A. D. 
1151*| wus not so powerful si monarch as to successfully 
repulse the Kalacurya invasion. Records show that the 
Kadambas were made to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Kalacuryas in about 1162.-* Isvara Deva seems to have taken 
advantage of the weakness of the Kadambas, and encroached 
on their territories. His way to success was made still 
•easier by the SSntara king Jagadeva, his southern neighbour, 
who had just then acquired a considerable part of the 
Hangal kingdom. 5 * This happened in 1160 A. D. B Kirti DSva 
Kadamba, however, soon succeeded in repulsing the SSntHra 
•king. We are told in an inscription of 1163 that he mar- 
•ched against JagadSva 7 and in course of time laid siege to 

(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 43. 

(2) Cam. Desa Inscriptions, Vol. II. p. 97; referred to by Dr. Fleet, 
Kanarese Dynasties, p. 577. 

(3) Ep. Car., VIII, Sb. 179 ; reforred to by Prof. Moraes, Kadamba 
Kula, p. 137. 

(4) Ep. Ind.. V, P. 179; Ep, Cur., VI f, Sb. 418, 568, 177. 

(5) Ep. Car., VIII, Sa. 28. (6) Ibid. 

(7) Ibid., VIII, Sb. 177. 
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Andasura, the fort of the Santaras, which was very close to- 
Hombuca, their capital. This siege is referred to both in the 
Kadamba and the Santara records. 1 2 

The absence of Klrti DSva from his own kingdom 
afforded a very favourable opportunity to the amoitious 
Sinda chieftain Isvara Dgva to extend the westorn frontier 
of his kingdom. Accordingly, lie must have laid a campaign 
against Hangul in 1164 and must have acquired a portion of 
it. This is evidenced by the fact that the above mentioned 
record of Isvara Deva was set up in the temple at NidanSgilc 
in 1165. Isvara l)§vu also look advantage of the defeat of 
the Santaras at tho hands of Klrti Devil. It would appear 
that he encroached on the northern districts of Suntalige 
One Thousand, bordering on his kingdom. For we have 
seen that Isvara Deva was ruling over some small districts 
of Santalige province in 1165. 

The Santara king JugudSva, who was thus deprived of 
his northern ndils by Isvara Dgva, was apparently connected 
with the Hoysalas, as he is called Jagud5ku-Viru-Hoysula 
Santara Marad5va. a It was thus quite natural that the 
Hoysalas would come in conflict with Isvara Sinda sooner or 
later. In fact, a viragal assigned to 1166 A. D. refers to a 
light that ensued between Mtiham(t/itJ.idesvani Isvara Dfiva 
Sinda and a certain Mahdpasayita ( great master of robes ) of 
Vlra^Narasimha Deva Hoysala. 3 We are told in it that Isvara 
Deva, being angry with Arakere NdiJ. and having ordered 
a raid, entered Malcvur and captured Hannisige. - * Arakere 
Nd4 seems to be the territory lying east of Haliavur on the 
other side of the Tungabhadra. Malcvur mentioned in the 
viragcil can be identified with the modern Malebcnnur. It 
appears that Arakere Ncu). was a newly acquired district to 
tho Sinda kingdom, and hence the people rising in revolt 


(1) Ep. Car., VIr, Sb. 567, 114. 

(2) Ibid., VI, Koppa, 10. 

(3) Ibid., VII, HI. 98. 
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sgainst Isvara Deva sought the help of the Hoysalu officer 
mentioned above. Unfortunately, then !ragal is silent about 
the results of this fight. We do not know who won the 
battle. Nevertheless, the titles such as Sinda-Gdoinda, 
champion over adulterers, and the Pdtala-cnkr ovarii applied 
to Isvara D5va at the beginning of this hcro-stono would 
have us believe that Isvara DSva was able to repulse the 
Hoysaja force and thus to maintain the possession of 
Arakere Ndtf. 

This virago! is also important in the sense that it gives 
us an idea of the composition of the army in that period. 
The very fact that the stone was sot up to commemorate the 
heroic death of a certain warrior Katnoja, the son of gold¬ 
smith Ramoja, is evidently an indication that soldiers were 
drawn from all castes including goldsmiths. 

Tho Santilrns were determined to carry on raids over 
the Simla territory in order to get back their lost districts. 
That hostilities however broke in A. D. 1172 is evidenced 
from two vi/agals which arc dated in that year. The first of 
these viragals says : “When the Mahtiman<lalesvara Isvara 
Deva was in the residence of Bclagavarti ruling in peace 
and wisdom the kingdom of lidivatte-nad in Ballare of 
Uanavasi-nficl, the Muduvalla Thirty and Narivajige Forty, 
when the king of Santalige-nad coming by way of raid, 
entered Haltivur and Sorattur and carried off the cows,— 
Mnllava Dasaya's son Chilaya and Mattala Mallayya's son 
Kataya these two brothers, seeing it, without holding back, 
sprang forward, attacked, shot arrows, and like a destruc¬ 
tion by Yuma, slaying many, capturing the archers, drew 
their daggers and piercing the horse, recovered tho cows, 
unci gained the world of gods." 1 The second vIragal records; 
“When...Isvara D6varasa was in the residence of Belaga- 
varti—when the king of Santalige, Singi Deva, coming on 
raid, entered Hattivur and carried off the cattle” 2 . These 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, HI.27. 

(2) Ibid., 26. 

p* 
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raids, though a great nuisance to Isvara D5va, do not seem*, 
to have been successful in achieving their object in view. 
For we are told by a later record found at R3nebenn\3r 
that Isvaru DSva was ruling over several districts in the 
Sgntnlige province’. 

The next year, that is A. D. 1173, witnessed u great 
event in the history of Karnataka. In that year Nnrusimha 
having died, his son Balls la II, whose reign vied in glory 
with that of his grand-father Vwnuvardhanu, ascended the 
Hoyaaja throne.® He lost no time in carrying on his expedi¬ 
tions against various chieftains and thus enhancing the 
influence of his dynasty. In 1173 A. i)., he sent an expedi¬ 
tion against the CangSJva king and triumphed with the uid 
of an officer named M5dayya NSyaka 1 2 3 . After subduing the 
Cangalvas, Ballala RSya directed his attention to the north. 
Before starting for the conquest of Uccangi in 1176, he 
seems to have made Isvara DSva acknowledge his suze¬ 
rainty. This inference is supported by an epigraph dated 
in 1175, which states that a certain Todapiljs Dunnayaka, 
who is described as “a dweller at the lotus feet" of Ballala 
R5ya, was holding the Belagavarti-niid, evidently as the 
governor of it over Isvara DSva Sinda who is mentioned as 
the ruler 4 . 

Isvara DSva Sinda, however, soon succeeded in throw¬ 
ing off this Hoysala yoke, and acknowledged the overlord¬ 
ship of the Kalacuryas, his former suzerains. This was 
partly accelerated by the expedition of Vira Ballala to con¬ 
quer the powerful Pandya chieftains, who were then the 
masters of the celebrated fort of Uccangi. When Ballala 
Raya with all his forces was engaged in reducing Uccangi- 
durga, Isvara Deva with the support of Raya Murari Sdvi 

( 1) Cam. Desa Inscriptions, VoJ. IT, p. 150; referred to by Dr. Fleet* 
JKamtrees Dynasties, p. 577. 

( 2 ) Ep. Car., VI, Kd. 1S6, 120. 

(3) Ibid., VII, HI. 20. 

(4) Ibid., 45. 
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D6va was able to drive out' the Hoysaja governor from his 
kingdom. This, in fact, is evidenced by an inscription, 
of 1176 A. D. winch says that Mahama7Uj.alesva7a Isvara D&va 
was ruling the Nagarakhanda Seventy as a feudatory of 
Kalacurya Bhujabalu Cakravarti Sovi Deva 1 . 

Isvara D6va spent the rest of his years in faithfully 
serving the Kalacurya suzerains and in enhancing their 
influence to the south of Tungabhadra, Sovi DSva died in. 
about 1177 a.d., and was succeeded by his brother Sankaraa. 
Thera seems to have boon some trouble in his reign, for his 
Sinad/iipali Kavanayya, the governor of Banavasinad, is 
said to have been proved himself the "uprAiscr of the sover¬ 
eignty of the Kaiacuryas."* He apparently, with the active 
support of Isvara D5va Sinda, put down certain of the feuda¬ 
tories and probably :ilso some of the more troublesome 
independent neighbours, among whom must be classed the 
rulers of the VelnSda Coley a, Hoysaja and Korikana 
countries, mentioned in the Honnali grant of Isvara Deva. 2 
That Isvara Deva was a strenuous supporter of the Kaiacu¬ 
ryas and that he had lent his great services for the preserva¬ 
tion of Kalacurya supremacy is amply proved by the above 
mentioned grant, which explicitly states that the Sindanoaya 
was the cause of the growth of the wealth of the minister 
Kavanayya and of all the rest of the Kalacurya kingdom.* 
This Kavanayya should have been a great minister; for lie 
js said to have had under him over seventy-two officials. 5 ' 
He is said to have been descended from Bahkarasa of 
Baluhara in the Sagara country, and had an younger brother 
named MahadSva Danclanayaka 6 . Among Kavanayya’s titles,. 
Gaii4a-pc>>4dra and GandaragavrJ may be mentioned. 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, Sk. 206. 

(2) Ibid., HI. 50. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. 

(6) Ibid. 


(5) Ibid. 

(7) Ibid., Dg. 44. 
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Both Isvara D&va Sinda and minister Kavanayya seem 
to have played important part in the KSlacurya-Hoysala 
conflict that is referred to in an inscription, assigned to 
1179 A. D.« 

Isvara Deva, who had advanced in age in 1180 
A. D., was assisted in the government by his sons Pandya- 
devn and Malli-deva, two promising youths in their teens. 
We arc told that these sons, acting under their father's 
orders, were administering lhcnff;/.v, won by Isvara Deva by 
his own iirm and inherited from his ancestors." The list of 
these nSf/Sj forming the territory of Isvara DFva, is unfortu¬ 
nately somewhat defaced. They arc: “The Fdevalle 
Seventy, the ( Nari ) galigc Forty, the Ballave Seventy, the 
•Holaltir in Santalige, the Muduvara Eighty, tho Ycdasuleya 
Seventy; in Kadambaligo-nad the Kolliga Seventy; the 
Fifty-six Bada to Seventy, the Thirty Arakero, the Nuja- 
volalu Twelve, the Attigeri Twelve, the Elamberu Twelve." 
It is said that the kingdom of these nails being united under 
•him, Isavara Deva was ruling in peace and wisdom from the 
residence of Bclagavarti, the joy of the Lukami of the 
Banaviisi country.* The extent of his kingdom will be 
brought home to the reader, when we say that the inscrip¬ 
tions of his reign arc found in the throe modern districts of 
Simoga, Citaldroog and DhiSrwar. 

Among the officials of Isvara Deva, was the customs 
Hcgfraclc Hariyappayya who is recorded to have made a 
grant from the customs in 1172 A. D. for the offerings of 
the good Yogesvara of Harihara. 4 Another was Bamma 
Gavunda of Bejagavarti who was occupying that post in 
1175 A. D. 5 Then we have a Ndlprabhu Gdvun/la whose head¬ 
quarters were Cikka-Magundi. 5 

(1) Rp. Car. VI. Mg 33. (2) Ibid., VII. HI. 50. 

(3) Ibid.. VII, HI. 50. (4) Ibid., XI. Dg. 61. 

(5) Ibid., HI. 45. (6) Ibid., VII, 8k. 206. 
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The reign of Isvara Deva was a crescendo of success. 
It may be safely affirmed that he made the right use of all 
the opportunities presented to him by the disturbed condi¬ 
tions of his times. It is true that Isvara Deva failed in 1175 
to stem the tide of the Hoysala invasion. But the very- 
next year, lie prevailed successfully against the Hoysala 
governor, nnd was thus nblo to throw off the aggressor's 
yoke. Ho extended his kingdom both to the north and to 
tho south at the expense of the HSnagal Kadambas and the- 
Santaras. Furthermore, he successfully resisted the San tarn 
inroads which were made with a view to recover the lost 
districts of Santalige. 

Isvara DSva's brilliant reign extended over a period of 
about twenty-five years. Having come to the throne in 1160 
A. D., his reign may be regarded as one of struggles for the 
protection of tho Bclgutti kingdom which was on its decline 
at the time of his coronation. 

Reading the inscriptions of Isvara Deva, one feels that 
he should have been an active prince blessed with warlike 
qualities. He kept on a friendly intercourse with the 
Kalacftryas, whom he ] gladly accepted as his overlords. 
This only shows that ho was a wise politician. Those times 
were such that it was not possible for a minor chieftain like 
Isvara Deva to enhance the inlluenco of his House without 
being backed by a powerful dynasty like the Kalacuryas. 

Besides being a skilful soldier, Isvara Dgva wa9 an 
efficient administrator. 1-Ie was also responsible for the 
diffusion of learning among his subjects. It was for this 
reason that lie made frequently endowments to seats of 
learning. We have it on record that he once made a grant 
of land to the Brahmans of an agrahara, which he had him¬ 
self established.' Grants made by him to the professors of 
this college are also registered. 


<1) Bp. Car., Vir, HI, 45. 
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Isvara DSva, though a Saiva by birth, was not merely 
tolerant to other faiths, but was active in helping the cult of 
Harihara, which was then introduced with an idea of recon¬ 
ciling the rival sects, the Vaisnavas and the Saivas. This 
is testified by one of his grants which records his liberal 
endowments to the god Sunkara-Narayana of the southern 
Gange-VaranSsi. 1 2 Another of his epigraphs ends with an 
obeisance both to Sivu and to Narayana* 

Isvara D5vu died in about 1I $5, having fully realised his 
plans. He also established on a sound footing the power of 
the southern Sindas which lasted aftor him for u period cf 
about sevonty-five years. His very titles, “ 7hc Siniu- 
GdPtnda, champion over adulterers, Patcila-cakravarli, a 
saw to those called kings, an elephant-goad to the titled, 
treading the mountains into a heap, champion over the hill 
chiefs, fierce in war, /Vissanha-mulla, a sun to good warriors, 
a Narayana ” s , are evidently indications of his greatness, 
which entitles him to be reckoned among the most power¬ 
ful chieftains of Sindavamsa. 


(1) Ep. Car., Xr, Dj. 43. 

(2) Ibid* VII, HI. 45. 

XS) Ibid., 26. 
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MALLIDEVA II. 

livtiru DPva II had four sons, Patjdya-nrpa or Pandya 
Devil, MullidBvn, RSya and Yijaya. 1 * The second son Mali! 
DPva succeeded liis father, his elder brother Pandya D5va 
having died before Isvarn Deva II. The Sinda inscriptions 
of this period do not say when precisely ho came to the 
throne. However, the fact that the latest date for Isvara 
Dfvii afforded by the epigraphs is A. D. 1 ISO* and that the 
'earliest record of Mallidfiva II was issued in 1 1 87 3 may lead 
us to infer that A.D. 1184-S5 was probably the year of his 
accession. 

Mallideva was not allowed to enjoy peace from the 
•very beginning. Soon after he came to the throne, Vijaya 
Pandya of Uccangi began to carry raids on the Sinda 
territory. A viragal dated in 1187 A.D. records that when 
Mallidevarusa was ruling the kingdom, PSn&ya joining with 
■ CuUnnrpSlu and having suddenly sprung upon Nolivarti, 
• carried oiTall the live cattle 4 5 . Mallideva, with the aid of 
his commander Cattnya NSyaka, was able to repulse the 
attack, though the latter tost his life in the attempt 4 . We 
arc told that Cattily a Nayaka, pursuing after the enemies, 
drove them off and pursuing through the great army, re¬ 
covered many cows. 6 MahamaiulaUsvara Mallideva bore 
genuine admiration for his general Cattaya on account of 
his bravery. It is recorded that he made grants of land to- 
‘Cattaya’s children, to be continued in the family for ever 7 , 

(1) Bp. Car., VII, HI. 20. 

■ (2) Ibid. VII, Sb. 276; VII, HI. 50. 

.(3) Ibid., VII, HI. 35. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. 

.(6) Ibid. 

(7) Ibid. 
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Vijaya Paijdya having died soon after this raid, MallidFva 
■was allowed to rule in peace. 

Troubles, however, broke out in the northern part 
of the province. Ahuvamalla Kalacurya was succeeded 
by his younger brother Singhanu Devain 1183 A.D. 1 2 3 He was 
not as capable a ruler as ho ought to have been. This 
gave an opportunity to Ciilukyu SoraSsvuru IV and his 
followers to subvert the usurping Kalacurya line. That 
Somesvara soon succeeded, with the active support of his 
general Damn, in re-establishing the Calukyan supremacy is 
evidenced by the AnnigSri inscription, dated in 1184-85 
which says plainly that Banm, who was "a fire of death to 
the Kalacuryas", seized the whole earth for the purpose of 
making the Calukyas lords of all the world*. 

The disappearance of the Kalacuryas from the history 
of Karnataka left the Sinda chieftain Mallideva II in a very 
critical position. He had only one alternative before him. 
It wag to acknowledge the suzerainty of SdniRsvnrn IV, in 
order to protect the integrity and semi-independence of 
his kingdom from the powerful hands of Vlra Ballala II. 
Thus, MallidSva was only too glad to transfer his allegiance 
to Somesvara IV. In fact, an inscription dated in 1189 refers 
to Somesvara as his overlord and describes Mallideva as “ a 
dweller at his lotus-feet".* The Kadambas also followed 
suit. Kama DSva ICaduniba is mentioned as n feudatory of 
SomSsvara in a record dated in 1189 A.D. 4 But Som§svara 
IV did not long exercise his suzerainty. New enemies such 
as the Yatlavas in the north and the Hoysalas in the 
south 5 completely absorbed the whole of the Calukyan 
Empire. 

(1) Ep. Car. VII, Sk, 59. 

(2) Cam. Desk Inscriptions. Vol. II, p. 37 ; referred to by Dr. Fleet. 

Kanarcse Dynasties, p. 464. 

(3) Ep. Car., vn. HI. 4G. 

(4) Ibid.. VIU, Sb. 179. 

15) Ind. Ant., II, p. 299. 
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Thus, MallidSva II automatically became independent 
as soon as SOmSsvara IV ceased to exercise his suzerainty- 
Thi9 i9 shown by an inscription of MallidSva dated in 1195- 
A. D., where lie is mentioned without any overlord. 1 But 
later on, Mullidfivu had to pay a very heavy price for his- 
temporary compulsory independence. 

MftllidBvn was not, however, troubled by any political 
power for a short period of five years, tlmt is, from 1190 
A. D. to 1195. It is presumable that during this period 
lie was getting ready in order to resist the expected attacks 
from Vlra-Ballflja II who, after defeating the Yadovas in 
1191 A. D., was the most powerful king in the Karnataka. * 
The decisive victory of Vira BulliUa over the YSdavft king, 
Bhillama determined, at least temporarily, that the Hoysalas 
should be supreme in the southern part of the Dekkan^ 
Thereafter, Vira Bullalu turned lus attention to subdue the 
two Mahama'jhj.alisoarian Houses, namely, the Kudumbas of 
HSngal and tho Sindas of Bclgutti, the hereditary enemies 
of his family. 

Of these two powers, the Kadambas of Hangal were 
undoubtedly the stronger enemies. Vira BallSla, therefore,. 
seems to have divided his forces into two. The larger under 
his personal command wa9 meant to invade the Kadamba 
territory, while tho smaller force, which probably consisted 
of only foot-soldiers and cavalry, was entrusted to one of his 
generals who had to work under the orders of Ballala's • 
warlike queen Uma DSvi. 

Thus, when Vira Ballalu was engaged in wars against 
the Kadambas, Uraa I)5vi began her persistent attacks- 
against the Sindas. Both the contests commenced simulta¬ 
neously in A. D. 1195. A viragal of 11,95 refers to the 
battle of ErattapaUi 3 which, we believe, was fought between* 

(1) Bp. Car., VII, HI. 51. 

(f) Ibid.,, VIII, 9b. 140. 

(3) Ibid., 439 and VII, HL 5L 
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the Sindas and the Hoysalas, though the name of the anti- 
£inda party is not mentioned. It seems that the Hoysala * 

force wa9 defeated on this occasion. We are told that 
-one Kalleya Nayaka, being ordered by MallidSva, attacking 
the enemy and aiming at and piercing those who opposed 
them, created alarm in the army. Thus when they were in 
perfect confusion he fell upon them and drove them off. 

It is also said that he slew many before lie died on the 
field *. 

Um5 Devi rcturnod with her army the next year, and 
MallidSva had to fight again. The viragal states that 
Uma D5vi's warriors, suddenly coming with horses and 
seizing the cows, were defeated. She was‘repulsed by 
Mallideva’s force under the general Cattaya Nayaka, who 
i however was kiLled in the battle. It is expressly stated that 
* Cattaya N5yaka, with great bravery, attacked the enemies 
and drove them back. 8 As regards the heroism of the 
general, the viragal says : “ At the bidding of king Malla, 
with whom was Boppa DSvi, Cattaya fought among the body¬ 
guards and pursuing the enemies with his sharp sword, so 
that all the world applauded, gained the release from 
transmigration to Svarga ”. 3 The viragal ends with 
further praises of Cat^aya’s valour. It is thus apparent 
that the Hoysala force did not succeed this time also. 
Nevertheless, Mallideva lost many of his best warriors 
among whom the body-guard Kesava Nayaka’s son Mallaya f 

and Jedara Somayya’s son Appuga were distinguished 4 . 

The fact that we possess four memorials preserving this 
evont amply proves that it was a bloody fight causing 
immense loss of life on both sides. 

* 

: (1) Ep. Oar. VI[, HI. 51. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid., 37. 

44) Tbid . 38, 39, 40. 
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Despite this defeat the warlike queen Um5 D6vi was 
persistent in her attacks. * Accordingly, she returned again 
the next year apparently with a large force. We are told 
that she was so successful at the beginning that she was 
able to make a raid on Bclagavurti itself, leaving her camp 
on the banks of Kuvadi river'. She was almost nearing 
victory when suddenly the national militia of the Sinda 
kingdom came out in a body, gave battle and defeated 
Uina DPvi, just when she was seizing the cattle of the 
village Kattigc*. 

MullidSva's army pursued Uma Devi and inflicted a 
severe defeat on her near Voddanakcre". We are told that 
the Sinda soldiers fought bravely, “ slaying many, seizing 
the archers, drawing their daggers and stabbing the horses/' 
Among the military officers who died in this battle, Malaya's 
son Cilayu and one Mudanamaj'yu are mentioned. A 
viragal was instantly set up to commemorate their death. 
Thus, we have scon that Uma Devi's force was defeated on 
each occasion ; but she seems to have obtained a lot of 
booty. 

Nevertheless, MiillidEva Sinda was not destined to 
maintain his independence any longer. The same year, 
that is, in 1193 A. D., Mallid&va was made to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Hoysalas. How was this done when 
Uma DSvi was repeatedly defeuted ? 

As we have already seen, VlraBallala II was preoc¬ 
cupied with wars against the Hangal Kadambas in the north, 
and was therefore not able to lead an expedition in person 
against Mallidfcva Sinda. It was for this reason that a part* 
of his force was set apart under Uma Devi for the conquest 
of Belgutti kingdom. But when Ballala II saw that 


(1) Ep. Car,, VII. HI. 28. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid. 
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Uma DSvi was defeated on all occasions, lie appears to have 
determined to take personal part in the conquest of the 
Sindas lest they would grow stronger, intoxicated by their 
success against Uma Devi. What is more, Vlra Ballala II was 
also defeated and repulsed by the Hangul Kadamba king 
Kama deva in his attempt to reduce the fort of Hangal.' 

This was in A. D. 1196. He must have, therefore, realised 
that ho would require all his force to bring the Kadambas 
under subjugation. But this was not possible, as long as his 
army was divided under him and his queen Uma Dim. The 
only alternative now left to him was to conquer the Sindas 
first, and then to direct all his attention towards the 
Kadambas. Hence Vira Ballala must have gathered nil 
his forces under him and invaded the Sinda territory. 
Mallideva was not so powerful a monarch, like his contem¬ 
porary K5ma D6va Kadamba, as to successfully stem the tide 
of the combined Hoysala invasion. He, however, was 
defeated and was forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
Vlra Ballala. This is evidenced by an inscription, dated in 
1198 A. D. which describes Mallideva Sinda as a Mahaman<la- 
Itivara under Vira Ballala II 1 2 . What is more, MallidSva- 
was deprived of his northern districts. We arc told that in 
1200 A. D., Vira Ballala was in the residence of Vijaya- 
samudra which is called Rdjadhani and is said to be on the 
Tungabhadra. 3 It is evidently the same as the Vijayapura 
or Hallavur of other records 4 , the northern capital of 
the Belgutti Sindas. Vira Ballala was residing at the * 

same place in 1205, 1209, 1210 and 1211 A. D. 5 From this it 
is crystal clear that Vira Ballala had annexed Hallavur after' 
MallidSva’s defeat. 


(1) Fleet, Kunareso Dynasties, p. 583. 

(2) Ep, Car., VII, Sk. 316. 

(3) Ibid., V. Hn, 139.; Cn. 172. 

(4) Ibid , V. Cn. 244. 

(5) Ibid., V, Cn. 181,172, 244 and Ale. 40.137. 
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Mallideva II, however, continued to rule as a feudatory 
of the Hoysalas till the end. For an inscription dated in 1204 
A. D. informs us that he was a subordinate of Vlra Ballala *. 

Thus, the regin of Mallideva was disturbed by wars. 
The times were such thut it was not possible for the Sindas 
to resist for u long time the attempts of the Hoysalas at 
establishing their hegemony over the Dekkan. That is the 
reason why Mallideva, who fought so bravely againt Um3 
DSvi, had to submit to Vlra Ballala in 1197 A. 1). The 
inscriptions throw some light on the political conditions 
of the time. For instance, we read in one epigraph the 
description of a Sinda official who is said to have been 
“ a plunderer of everything of which fierce feudatories 
arc proud " x 

Among the olfieials of Mahamajulalesvara Mallideva 
Sinda, some arc mentioned. One of them was Suhka- 
vcggatle Devnnnn of the customs department, who was 
holding the office in 1180 A. D. a The inscription refers to 
his pious deeds and good qualities. He had an elder 
brother called Porumala who is also said to have been 
serving under Mullidfiva. Their father was Mikkara Sandi 
Ptuyblu of the Kanvagotm and their mother Honnawe* 
Wo arc told that MaltammuJaSsvara MullidSvarasa, sending 
for this “ generally praised " Pevanna of tnc herjjunket, 
made a grant of Drngariyahnlli in 1189 for the services of 
the god biddfisvava. On this occasion DSvanna was directed 
to release the customs dues and to free the grant from 
artisan's tax, oil mill tax, partnership tax, birava/ia, the 
..family tax, hcrjjunka, kodavim and handara-hana. 

Sandhivigrahi Santiyanna, who is said to have -‘been 
famous as a minister for peace and w-ar, is mentioned in an 



(1) Ep. Car., Vir, HI. 7, 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibxd n 46. 
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inscription of 1198 A. D.' His son was feu who held the 
same office after his father. The wife of IcarSju was 
one Soviyakka. Another official of some note was a certain 
Mallideva,. the GEvunda of Gaggana-Hasavur. He is men¬ 
tioned as making a grant of land and money for the eight 
manner of ceremonies of the god Isvaradeva 8 . 

A feudatory of Mallideva Sinda worthy of mention is 
referred to in one records. He is spoken of as entitled to 
the live big drums and as a crest jewel of great foudutorics. 
He was apparently a loyal supporter of his muster MullidSva. 
He is described by the titlos “plundcicr of everything of 
which fierce feudatories are proud, hunter of elephants, an 
elephant-goad to hostile feudatories, a lion in splitting the 
skulls of the rutting elephants his enemies”. It is said 
. that he, being born in a good and exhalted faniliy, was a 
protector of dharma. An incident which testifies to his 
great bodily strength and valour is fortunately preserved in 
the epigraph which says: “On its coming in bewilder¬ 
ment to the forest and sporting on a hill, by the power of 
his arm he captured a great rutting elephant for the Ca¬ 
lukya emperor (undoubtedly Somes vara IV), who in return 
for his ready aid gave him the name of SEvanta as un ele¬ 
phant-goad, and thus became known in his family as SEvan- 
ta-tima ." His younger brother was SSmanta-RSma, a 
very “Blrima in war”. Rama had a son called RScumalla 
who was known for his skill in wrestling. We have it on 
record that Mahama^ulalesvara Mallideva and S3raanta-13uva 
'made grants of land in favour of the god Ramanalha 1 2 3 4 5 . 

Among the minor officers, Sanka Gavunda of Ayynnur 
Is mentioned. He set up a Nandi in the immemorial agra- 
tiara of Nalavatti s . One Devarasa of Bclagavarti 


(1) Ep, Car., VII, Sk. 315. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid., VII, HI. 7. 

(4> Ibid. 

(5) IbtdJi 
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is said to have repaired the temple of Ramesvara. 
in the year 1204 Another officer with the designa- 
•> tion Sdvanla set up the god Rayesvara in Cikka-Begur in 

the name of his father Raya-deva, and also made a grant to 
that god and the god Sangamesvara of ICuruva. The customs 
officers Virupayya and NSkanna, who were ruling the customs 
of Rdavat^o and BallSvcfta^v, are referred to as remitting 
the customs duties of the village Rungunathadevarapurada' 
haJli R . Other numos are the Ndl-prabhu Hadavala Kalleya, 
lVd<fa-ficgga<tc Cundayya, Sdmanta Ramayya, Blioppa- 
GSvunda, and Maca-Gavundu of Manali 3 . 

Mallideva's reign which began in 1185 A. D. seems to 
have ended in about 1205. Tho last inscription of his reign 
dated in 1204 1 probably marks his last date. 

One epigraph gives Boppa Devi ns the name of Malli- 


dSva's 

queen 5 . 

(i) 

E/>. Car., VII, HI. 7. 

(2) 

Ibid. 

(3) 

Ibid. 

(4) 

Ibid. 

t5) 

Ibid. 
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IS VAR A DEVA Ill. 

On the death of Malli Deva II, his son Isvura DSva III 
ascended the throne of Uolgutti.' This event probably took 
place in 1305 A.D, for the last inscription of Malli I>6va is 
dated in 1204 °“ and the lirst epigraph of I^vnra DSvu III 19 
dated in l20o. s 

We have already noticed in the last chapter that Malli 
tteva II was forced to give up the northern nails of his king¬ 
dom to Vira Ballala II. Consequently, whon Isvara DBva III 
.came to the throne, he had to rule over only a small terri¬ 
tory surrounding Bclagavarti, the capital. 

Vira Ballaia II, having thus obtained the northern half 
of the Sinda kingdom, entrusted it to the charge of his in¬ 
telligent queen Uina Devi who is described as ruling from 
Ilallavur in 1209 A.D. 1 2 3 4 This was a bitter humiliation to the 
proud Sinda chieftain Is vara Deva III, who was a rising youth 
at the time of his coronation. It appears that he was im¬ 
bibed with a deep-sented hatred against the Iloysala dynasty, 
the hereditary enemy of Sindavamsa. He remembered the 
glorious days of thcCalulcyan Empire and with it the Io9t 
splendour of the Sinda race. In fact, one of his early 
records, dated in 1208, speaks of the Calukya emperors in 
high terms, though their rule was a thing of the past. The 
epigraph says : "Earth having placed the Kuntala country 
in their hands, they ruled it without anxiety, with all in 

(1) Bp. Car., VIT, HI, 25. 

(2) Ibid., 7. 

(3) Ibid., 25. 

44) Ibid., V, Ak. 40. 
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•creasing happiness"’. Isvara Deva, though dis-possessed of 
a greater portion of his kingdom, was not without hopes of 
retrieving the losses his father had sustained. He was only- 
waiting for a favourable opportunity which would free him 
from the intolerable suzerainty of the Hoysala king. 

• Isvara I)eva was, therefore, only too glad to see the 
rising power of the Yadavas in the north. Singhana, the 
son of Jaitugi II of the YSduvu dynasty, was a very capable 
monarch who increased his power to u groat extent at the 
expense of the Hoysajas. The Gadag inscription of 1213 
A.D. 1 2 3 , coupled with the statement in the Paithan grant 2 
that Singlinnu over threw Bnllala, shows that he succeed¬ 
ed in wrestling back from the Hoysalas nil the territory 
lying to the south of the Malprabha and the Krsna. His 
efforts were crowned with still greater success in the follow¬ 
ing two years. His record of 1215 at Belagamve shows that 
he had conquered all the territories occupied by the Hoy¬ 
salas in the neighbourhood of that city. 4 Isvara Deva III 
was not at all slow to take advantage of this favourable 
political situation. In fact, he seems to have at once trans¬ 
ferred his allegiance to the Yadavas and thus became the 
feudatory of Singhana. This inference is corroborated by 
an inscription, dated in 1215 A.D., which describes Rvara 
Deva III as a subordinate of " the Yadava NSrayana, the 
Pralapa-cakrcivarti Simhaladeva”*. When Mayideva Dan- 
nayaka, the governor of the Yadavas, was holding the su¬ 
perintendence of Banavasi-nad, Isvara Deva retained the 
Yadava suzerainty till the end of his life. What is more, he 
appears to have been a strenuous supporter of Singhana, 
while a dead enemy of Vira-Ballala II. That Singhana 
found an able supporter in Isvara DSva is evidenced by a 

(1) Bp. Car., VII, HI. 25. 

(2) Fleot, Kanarase Dynasties, p. 524.. 

(3) 2nd. Ant., XIV, p. 314. 

(4) Fleet, Kanarcse Dynasties , p. 523. 

(5> Ep. Car., VII, HI. 25. . . 
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Sinda record of the latter's reign, which proudly states that 
it was out of the Sinddnvaya that the growth of Simhala's 
kingdom arose 1 2 * . 

The Hoysaja power had suffered great damage in this 
period owing to the constant struggles with the Y&dtivns. 
This had obviously a ilolitcrious effect upon them, which 
satisfactorily explains how Isvura DPvu III could free him¬ 
self from the Hoysalu yoke in course of u few years. More¬ 
over Vira BaliaJa had much advanced in ago and laid 
lost the juvenile vigour that had always attended his curly 
expeditions. 

Nevertheless, the ambitious old man seems to have 
carried on raids against the Belgutti kingdom, though he did 
not lead them in person. A Sinda vlragal of 1215 records: 
''When, with all titles, the MahamaiuJalUvara Isvnra DBvarasa 
was in Bejagavarti, ruling in peace and wisdom, one clay 
Malla Setti’s son KSlya, being ordered by Isvura D2va 
fought in the battle and gained the world of gods.’'* It is 
true that the mragal does npt mention the name of the 
enemy against whom the battle was fought. But it may be 
rightly presumed that it was the Hoysalu force that was 
carrying on expeditions against Isvura DSvu. For there was 
no other political power, then left in the neighbourhood 
of Belgutti, so strong as to invade the Sinda territory. The 
SSntaras, the southern neighbours of the Sin das, had now 
fallen on evil days. They had lost a considerable portion 
of their territory, and had transferred the centre of their 
Kingdom southwards to Kalasu in the Mudagcrc Taluka. 5 
Kamadeva, the Kadambu king of Hangal, wus no doubt a 
powerful monarch. Though he was successful in subjugut- 


(1) Ep. Car., VII, HI. 20. 

(2) Ibid., 41. 

<3) Ibid., VI, Mg. 65. 
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mg the Samaras, the Alupas and the Goa Kadambas', he 
dared not to oppose Isvara Deva Sinda. At any rate a 
Smda vlragal of 1216 A. D. shows that the Bedas were 
making raids on Bejagavarti kingdom.» And we know that 
the Hoysala kings enlisted local robber tribes of the Bedas 
in their army. It is thus apparent that Vira Ballala was 
bent upon bringing back Isvara Deva Sinda to his allegiance. 

Hut to know how far his efforts wore crowned with 
success, wc have to study the Sinda records that have come 
down to us. It is said in ono of these inscriptions that 
a certain light took place in the Belagavarti fort itself in the 
year 1215 A. D. 1 2 3 4 5 But the vlragal docs not say anything 
about the result of this fight. The very fact that the enemy 
was successful in entering the fort shows that the Hoysalas 
were almost nearing victory. But us ill-luck would have it, 
they appear to have bcon repulsed. For we learn from* 
another vlragal that in the next year the Sinda kingdom 
was threatened by the Hoysalas who now returned with a 
larger Bh}a force. 4 How was it possible for Isvara DSva to 
prevail so successfully against the Hoysala army which was 
almost on the point of victory? The obvious reason for 
this seems to be that the Yadava general Mayi Deva Danna- 
yaka, who was then the governor of Banavasi-nad 5 , hurried 
to the support of his ally Isvara Dgvn and pursued the 
Hoysala force. A Sinda vlragal dated in 1215 A. D. 
mentioning the name of Mayi DSva Dannayaka, lends 
support to our presumption. It states that when Malla’s son 
Isvara DSva was gaining great merit, a hero, ( whose name 

( 1 ) Cam. Desa Inscriptions, Vol. H, p. 605; raferred to b 7 Dr. Fleet, 

K+naresa Dynasties, p. 563; Ep. Car,, VIII, Sb. 188; 'Morae*! 

Kadamba Kula, Appendix No. Ill, 5. 

(2) Ep. Car„ VII, HI. 48. 

(3) Ibid., 42. 

(4) Ibid., 48. 

(5) Ibid., 44. 
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. is unfortunately worn out ) fighting bravely, drove off the 
enemies and entered with his horse the abode of 
svarga \ 

The next year witnessed a greater conflict, which was 
at last decided in favour of the Sindas and the YSdavas. 8 
• We are told that the Hoysalas came with a large Be<,la force 
and began looting the Sinda territory. Patta SShani 
Cinna, who assumed the generalship of the Sinda army, 
was a great soldier and a faithful servant. Though he 
lost his life in the attempt, he is said to have inflicted a 
.crushing defeat on the raiders who took to their hcold. 
“ Patta Sahani Cinna, like an angry Yama, pursued them", 
'says the vlragal. “Hastening after them, on coming in 
'sight of the Beda force, he shouted, and charging on his 
.’horse which was as fleet as the wind, he played at ball with 
.their heads, and performing astonishing feats, received the 
cows, and made feast for the kites". “Who had a servant 
•like Cinnayya was to Isvara Deva ? ", asks the composer. 

Thus having successfully carried out his master’s orders, 
•lie went to svarga". Isvara Deva, approving of the 
incalculable services of his general, made a grant of land 
as a dingariga vrtti ( or servant’s means of livelihood ) to 
•his son and to his younger brother Yankayya, to be con¬ 
tinued to children’s children. 3 

Being encouraged with this .success, Isvara Deva 
■Sinda set on the task of extending his kingdom, and thus to 
recover all the districts which formed the part of the Sinda 
territory during the distinguished rule of his grand-father 
Isvara Deva II. Fortunately for him the times were very 
favourable. Vlra Ballala II wa9 now an old man with lost 
vigour. Moreover, we are told that he, being on a tour of 
victory, was in 1818 in his camp at Nidugal-durga in 
Sire-Ndd , the extreme north-eastern part of what is now 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, HI. 44. 

(2) Ibid., 48. ’ • 

(3) Ibid. • • • 
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known as Mysore State. 1 2 Thus Isvara Deva was left free" 
to pursue his policy of aggression in the western part of 
Mysore. As regards the Kadambas of Hangal, the north¬ 
western neighbours of Belgutti kings, their illustrious king' 
KSma Deva died in 1217 A. D., and was succeeded by 
Malli DSva who was not as powerful as his predecessor. 8 We 
have already noticed that the Santara kings were very weak 
during this period. What is more, the Yadavas of DSvagiri 
were not only in good terms with the Sindus, but their 
general Mayi DSva Dnnnayaka, who was then in charge of 
Banavasi province 3 , found in Isvara Deva a good supporter 
of his policy. 

It looks as if the Yadavas and the Sindas of Belgutti 
formed a secret alliance against the Kadambas of Hangal, 
who hud not Acknowledged the suzerainty of Singhana- 
Accordingly, Isvara Deva began cattle raids on the Kndamba 
territory. Lifting neighbour's cattlo was one of the causes, 
of ancient warfare in the Karnataka. We have already seen 
that this was the basis of many a war between several 
powers in the Dekkan. In fact, cattle-lift was nothing short 
of a call to arm. We are told that Isvara Deva III of Be]aga- 
varti, with various chieftains and with the Nayakas of the 
Santalige district, together with ten thousand men and a’ 
thousand horses, descended on Abbaluru (modem Ablur in 
DharwSr District), which was then included in the Hangal 
Kndamba kingdom, and seized the herd of penned-up cows. 4 
Bira Gauda of Abbalur at once called the local militia and 
gave orders to fall upon the enemy. Two brothers of car¬ 
penter’s caste by name Macha and Goma displayed wonder¬ 
ful bravery on this occasion. “While the valiant Badiga 
Maca”, says the viragal, “having rained blows on the array 
of horses that he drove away, was still attacking them, and 

(1) Ep. Car., V, Hn„ 61. 

(2) Moraes, Kadamba Kula, p. 149. 

(3) Ep. Car. VII, HI. 48. 

(4) Ep. hxd., V, p. 264. 
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while Goma, having started fiercely at them, was shooting 
arrows, the whole of the hostile force immediately fell down 
in all the directions. What words can I use! If you con¬ 
sider, it surpasses all comparison ! I Meeting them in the 
most terrifying manner, Maca, the son of KStOja, plunged 
recklessly into the hostile force, and piercod many of them 
in such a way that the bravery of these two brothers was a 
wonder to the earth. Maca and Go mu fought in buttle with 
many people, and killed numbers of them, and went with 
great fame to heaven". 

From this extract it is quite clear that Jsvuru Dfiva was 
bound to retire to his own territory leaving the raid. 

The viragal is also important in as much as it says that 
the Nayakas of Sataligc district were in the army of Tsvara 
Devn. Sataligc is the same as Santaligc, the original king¬ 
dom of the Santaras. We have already noticed that the 
Santaras were very weak during this period. It is therefore 
quite possible that Tsvnra Devu, with the support of the 
Yadava general MayidSva, encroached on the Santara terri¬ 
tory and thus extended the southern borders of his king¬ 
dom. The NSyalias mentioned in the above record were un¬ 
doubtedly the local chiefs appointed by Isvara Deva to rule 
over this newly acquired district. 

Xsvara Deva seems to have continuod to make incursions 
into the Kadamba country, though there is no evidence to 
that effect. Despite the aggressive policy of the Sinda9 and 
the YSdavas, Kadambas of Hangal did not uknowledgethe 
supremacy of Singhana during tho life-time of Isvara DSva. 
In fact, the Kadamba inscriptions of this period do 
not refer to any king as their overlord. On the contrary, 
all the records invariably style the Kadamba king “the 
Kadamba Cakravarti 

(1) £p. Car., VJII, Sb. 188 ; roferrod to by Prof. Moraos, Kadombu. 
Kula, p. 151. 
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But one of the immediate results of these constant 
raids was that brigandage and lawlessness grew in the 
Kadtimba country. It is needless to say that the Sinda and 
Yadava armies marching about the kingdom laid waste the 
fields and severely crippled the agricultural industry. The 
people who were thereby thrown out of employment natu¬ 
rally took to the familiar resources of rapine and plunder. 
Inscriptions arc abounding in the country which recount 
the outrages committed by the brigands. 

The reign of Xsvara DBva's predecessor had witnessed 
the end of the Pandya kingdom of Uccangi. In A. D. 
1220 wc find the P5ndyu-nad under the Hoy sal as who it is 
said had thrashed the Pandya kings on the field of battle 8 . 
But Vira Ballalu II having died in 1220 A.D., Isvara Deva 
Sinda made it his policy to extend the limits of his kingdom 
on the Pandya side also. As a matter of fact, he is 
described sis ruling the Uccangi thirty among other ii3ds 
in 1220 A. D*. 

A Honnali inscription discloses the fact that Isvara 
DPvu III had at least two queens; they were Cattale, the 
mother of Kesava, and a certain D?vi, (whose name is not 
legible) the mother of Sovalc and Kalalc'. 

(1) Ell. Car., VIII, Sb. 224,227. 

(2) Ibi'L, XI, Hie. 66. 

(3) Ibid., VIT, HI. 20. 

(1). I hid. 



CHAPTER XIII 

KESAVA DEVA II. 

KSsavii Dova was the son of Rvura Deva HI' and of his 
queen Canale*. We cannot say in paucity of materials 
when precisely he came to the Lhronc. However, the fact 
that the latest date of Isvam DSva afTorded by the epigraphs 
is A. D. 12233 un d the earliest record of Kfisavu Deva is 
dated in 1232, may load us to infer that A. D. 1227-28 was 
probubly the year of his succession. 

We possess only one record of K5sava DSva’s reign. 
The conflict between the Yadnvu governors and the ICadum- 
bas of Ilangal continued in the reigD of Kesava Deva. But 
there is every reason to believe that Kesava Deva did not 
follow in his father’s foot-steps, in so far as his policy towards 
the Kudambas was concerned. To obtain an explanation 
for this change of political affairs, we have to get into touch 
with the relations of the Yadava governors of Banavasi-nad 
with the Sinda chieftains. 

We have already noticed that in about A. D. 1216, 
MSyideva Dannayaka was holding the superintendence of 
Banavasi-nad*. Mayidevu was a notable figure in the 
galaxy of the Y5dava governors. His policy was to bring the 
Kadambas of Plangal under the suzerainty of Singhana, with 
the active help of the Sinda chieftain Isvara Deva III. But 
before MSyideva’s efforts were crowned with success, he 
ceased to hold the office of governorship. The successor 
of Mayidevu was one Vahkaravuta who is referred to as 
carrying on the government of BanavSsi in 1222 A. D. 5 
Vahkaravuta semsto have attained considerable success inhis 
attempt to increase the Yadava influence to the south of the 


(1) Ep. Car., vn, HI. 20, 45. 
• 3) Ibid., 

(5) Ep.. VII, HI. 20. 


(2) Ibid.. 20. 

(4) Ibid., 44. 48. 
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TungabhadrS. That ISvara Deva III Sinda was a strenuous 
supporter of Vahka is evidenced by a record of 1222, which 
states that the Sindakula was instrumental for the growth of 
Simliala's kingdom. 1 

The next figure in the galaxy of the Yadava governors 
was Honnu 13omroi &elti. He is mentioned as holding the 
superintendence of Banavasi-nad in 1232 A. D®. It seems 
that Iionnu linmmi Sctti was not at all popular with the Sinda 
chieftain KSsava DSva. As a matter of fact, the governor 
was so much hated by KSsava DSva that we have it on re¬ 
cord that one day lie marched upon Honni Bommi Setti 3 . 
We are told that when HomiaBomma in anger came with a 
large army and horsc-mcn to drive out the Sindas, the Sinda 
general Bamma, in accordance with Kesava Deva's orders^ 
attacked him and slew "the whole of the boasting enemy's 
force"/ It was this hostility that made KSsnva Deva to 
change his policy towards the Yadavas and consequently 
towards the Kadambus. It is quite probable that Kesava 
DSva, having freed himself from the Yadava yoke, joined 
hands with the Kadambn king MallidSva in the latter’s at¬ 
tempt to maintain his independence. This inference is sup¬ 
ported by the fact that the successor of Kesava Diva was an 
independent king fighting against the VSdavas, and that the 
HSngal King Mallideva did not accept the suzerainty of the 
Yadavas till 1239 s , the probable year of Kesava Deva's death. 

We said above that we possess only one record of this 
king. From this it is also possible to deduce that his reign 
was a short one. He seems to have ruled for a period of 
ten years, that is, from 1228 A. D. to about 1238. Neverthe¬ 
less, this short reign is remarkable in as much as it threw off 
the YSdava allogiance and declared independence. 


(1) Ep. Car,, VII, HI. 20. 
(3) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. VIII, Sb. 319. 

8 


(2) Ibid., 43. 
(4) Ibid. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

b'ira DEVA. 

Blra Deva, also known as Hurablra, was probably the 
son of K&ava DSva. He ascended the throne in about 1239 A. 
D., and continued the struggle with the Yadavas which his 
predecessor had begun. His reign, therefore, was full of 
wars. Consequently, all the five records we possess of him 
arc o Iragals. 

- Blra DSva was an unfortunate prince. Tho year of hia 
succession witnessed an important political event which 
had a bad effect on the Belgutti kingdom. That year marks 
the final submission of the Hangal Kadamba king MallidSva 
to the Yadavas.' A vlragal of 1239 records that Sinhana- 
Deva's ( Singhana’s ) Nayakas came with 30,000 horse and 
captured the hill fortress of Gutti, burnt the ndd, “ and 
marched along with their booty openly displayed *'.* We 
have already seen in the last chapter that MallidSva 
Kadamba and Kesava Deva Sinda had formed an alliance 
against the Yadavas. MallidSva having yielded to tho 
Y'fldavas, Blra-dSva the successor of KSsnva DSva, was 
forced to fight single-handed against the army of Singhana 
in order to maintain his independence. 

Hostilities, however, broke out early in 1244 A. D., A 
vlragal of this year refers to the battle that was fought 
between Blra Deva and a certain Laklianapala on the 
plains of Hafctivur. 5 Laklianapala seems to be the same 
person called Laksmipala, who is mentioned as an officer 
of Singhana DSva in a Sorab inscription of 1242* The 
events of this battle are described in the vlragal. It records:, 
“ When...Blra Devarasa wa9 in Belagavatti, ruling the 

(1) Fleet Kanarcsc Dynasties, p. 523.; Moraea, Kadamba Kula, p. 151. 

(2) Ep. Car., VIII, 8b. 319. 

< <8) Bp. Car., VII, HI. 49. 

. 44) Ibid., VIII. Sb. 425. 
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kingdom with his strong arm—Lukhanapala Kalideva 
having raided,—in the battle of Haftivur, when the angry 
Lukhanapala's horsemen were charging and his army like 
a roaring ocean were coming on, seeing the terrified king 
and his chieftains preparing to go forth with an ocean of 
army to meet them, lie attacked the ( enemy’s ) force be¬ 
forehand, and driving them back, slow many in an astound¬ 
ing manner,—Aicuga". Then follows a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the battle-field. It is said that the mighty brave 
Aicuga foil upon the horses and the army like a 
thunderbolt, and throwing them down, slew the force. It 
may, however, be concluded that 13lra D5va was able to 
repulse the enemy, though Aicuga lost his life in the 
attempt. 

The YSdavas returned with a larger force the next 
year. Wc arc told that Bira Deva was in the residence of 
Kajlisc, instead of being in Belagavarti, when 
the rival army invaded the country. ' The Yadava 
force was led by two great generals of Singhana, namely, 
Bappula and Sridhara DannSyuka. It is said that the former, 
with all his officers and battle array, having besieged Kudali, 
the latter joined him in the light. That Sridhara DannSyaka 
had a large force at his command is evidenced by the fact 
that he is described us " the great minister, master over 
seventy-two officials, master of all wealth, collector of 
Sevuna's battle array". Kudali was apparently a fort of 
great strategical importance, commanding the road to Bela¬ 
gavarti. It was situated on the confluence of the rivers 
Tuhga and JBhadra, and was of considerable strength on 
account of its being surrounded by the waters of these two 
rivers. The viragal states that a certain Babbara-l>5ha 
Burana of S§tu on the Sinda side, “piercing and cutting 
down with one stroke," fought bravely displaying his valour. 
The record is silent as to the result of this war. But it is 
*]uitc likely that the Yadavus succeeded on this occasion! 

(1) Ep . Car., Vir, HI. 54. (2) Ibid 
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A later inscription of 1947 A. D., which represents Bfra DSva: 
as still fighting the Yadavas on the plains of NemaftP, point¬ 
edly indicates that the latter were successful in reaching, 
that town which was only about five miles from Belgutti 
on the road to Kudali. 

After reducing the fort of Kudali in 1245, the Yadava 
army marched against tho Sinda capital. But it was not 
so easy a task to reach it, as the Sinda force was giving 
battle on almost every place of strategical importance. One 
of these battles is recorded in a vlragal of 1146 A. D. * It 
was fought between D Ska rasa and the ministers Mcdimayu 
and Sridhara. In A. D. 1147 the Yadavas, however, reached 
the famous town of Nematti where ensued the last great 
light between the Sindas and the Yadavas. 8 We are told' 
that Blra D5va now called all his subordinates to his court 
and held an assembly of the “braves”. When they were 
thus deliberating as to what was to be done, the Pattasahani 
Gahgeya Saliapi’s son-in-law Ecaya, says the vlragal, gave, 
his word a6 follows : “When the enemy's army, with all the 
forces, comes and attacks with fury, so that the royal 
inspectors are taken prisoners with my dagger stabbing 
choice horses and notable chiefs, I will throw the enemy’s, 
army into confusion.” In consequence of this pledge, he 
was presented with the umbrella which was the stake. 

The Sinda generals, namely, Dekarasa and Celahgi 
Biraya Nayaka, with all their forces united, advanced into 
tho plain of Nematti. On hearing this, the great Yadava 
minister Medimaya Nayaka and Sridhara Deva marched; 
forth with all the attendants of the line in Koppalu, and 
attacking them, drove them back. “ Then the enemy's 1 
force, getting mixed up with the force collected on the 
field, attacked them so that they had no time to cook". 
Thereupon, says the composer, “What can say of him who 
gave such a novel promise to Birarasa ?—The host at 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, HI, 55. 

(2) Ibid., 58. 


(3) Ibid., 55. 
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that moment, like a last deluge, like a last fire, like 
Kamari's fur}', being chased and llceing, Kcana stood, and 
as lie had said, "A slaughter of the enemy with this dagger 
will 1 make," so he did. Many he gashed and tore to 
pieces, many he split and cut into pieces, many he seized 
alive by the head, the brave Eciga of a dagger, the hero 
in war. Choice horses and noted chiefs he stabbed, and 
distinguished himself, as the rain of flowers was falling 
upon him, he gained sagga ( heaven 1 

The mragal, of course, does not claim victory, though 
•it highly extols the bravery of Eciga. However, there is 
every reason to believe that the Sindns were completely 
crushed and that Bira Devu who was in charge of a reserve 
force, descending to the battle-field, was sluin. For we 
have no mention of Bira DFva in later records. What ulti¬ 
mately became of the Bclgutti Sindas docs not appear. The 
conquest and death of Bira Deva closes the last chapter in 
the history of the Bolgutti House. But certain descendants 
of the Sinda line appear to have been holding offices in 
the Government in parts of thoSimoga District till the end 
of the first quarter of the fourteenth century. 2 

(1) Bp. Car., VII, HI, 55. 

(2) Ibid., Vlir, Sb. 209, 291, 205. 
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CHAPTER XV 


LAST TRACES OF BELGUTTI SINDAS 

The dynasty of the Sind:is of Belgutti prnotically ended 
■with Blra Deva. After his death which occurred in 
about A. D. 1247, the kingdom passed over to the YSduvas. 
For a period of about forty years after 1247, no cpigraphic 
record throwing any light on the history of the Sindas has 
as yet come to notice. But a Sorab inscription, dated in 
1289 A. D., informs us that a scion of the Sindu family by 
name Madliukarayya was holding the office of Nal-prabhu 
under the Yadava king Raraadgva Raya (Ramcandru), who 
is here styled “ Yadava Ndrdyana, the Bhujabala-praudha- 
praidpa-cakravarli" From this it is apparent that the 
Sindas had lost their kingdom by the time Madhukarayya 
took service under Ramcandru. The fact that Madhu¬ 
karayya was a direct descendant of the Belgutti line is 
manifest from his titles " the Sinda-Guvinda, Sitagara-ganda, 
Pdtala-cakrdvarti, bom in the Bhujagendra-vamsa”. It will 
be remembered that these titles wore first assumed by 
Xsvara Deva II, the greatest king of the Belgutti lino. 

In 1312 we como across another Sinda officer named 
Kamayya, who is mentioned with the usual titles of the Bcl¬ 
gutti Sindas. After referring to the Yadavas, the inscription 
begins: “ Be it well. When the Sindhu-Gnvinda, the Paid- 
la-cakravarti born in the Bhujagendravamw ( with other epi¬ 
thets), the Ndlprabliu , the great ndga general, Kamayya, 
having attacked Sat§yanahalli, burnt it and carried olT the 
plunder. Tankapadala Bommayya attacking them, slew 
Kamayya’s brother-in-law, many men and horses, and dis¬ 
tinguishing himself, gained the world of Gods”. 2 

(1) Ep. Car., VIII, 8b. *09. 

(2) Ibid., 295. 
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It may be inferred from the above extract that Kamayya 
was holding the responsible military post of a general, be¬ 
sides the administrative office of a Natprabhu. The attack on 
SateyunuhaUi was perhaps a raid against the Hoysahi terri¬ 
tory. For records tell us that the conllict that broke out in 
1305 between the Yadavas and the Hoysalus continued for 
some years. 1 

Wo have no more information about the descendants of 
the Bclgutti family. 


(1) Ep. Car,, VIII, Sb. J56„ M V s . Arch. Heport, 1912 
Porn 73. nnd 3 9X3, Pnra 85, 
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THE SINDAS OF YELBURGA 





CHAPTER I 

EARLY HISTORY OF S1NDAVADI 

The districts of KisukSdu Seventy, the Kelavadi Three- 
hundred, the DSgndagc Seventy and the Nareyamgal Twelve 
were colloctively called the Sindav5di-n5d. The name means 
*' the country of the Sind:i3 It is true that tlic territory 
held by the KurugGd Sindus in BcllSry District was also 
known by the 9ame name. As we are here concerned only 
with that part of the country under the Yclburga Sindas, wc 
conveniently identify it with the kingdom of the Yclburga 
dynasty for our present purpose. 

Of the four districts making Sindimdi, KisukSdu 
Seventy is the most important, so fur as its curly history 
is concerned. The ancient capital of this district was the 
town of KisuYolal or Pattadukisuvolrd, the existence of which 
under the name of Kisuvolal is carried back to A. D. 602, 
when it was only an ordinary village. 1 The ancient 
temples and inscriptions of Pa^adukal prove it to have been 
a place of great consequence. In fact, it was the seat of 
administration for a period of many centuries upto the time 
when the Yclburga Sindas rounded Erambamge. 

The early history of SindavSdi is almost identical with 
that of the KisukSdu Seventy and the Bagadagc Seventy, 
which later on formed the most prominent districts of the 
Sinda kingdom. The existence of these two districts under 
their names and as Seventy districts is carried back to about 
A. D. 910 when they were under the RaslraluUa rule. We 
arc told that Krsna II, who reigned between A. D. 878 and 
912, gave the Kisukadu Seventy and the Rage (Bagadage) 
Seventy, along with the Puligere Three-hundred and the 
Belvolu Three-hundred, to the Western Ganga prince Butuga 


(1) lnd, Ant., XIX., p. 20. 
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II, as a dowry of his wife Rgvakanimmadi, the eldest sister 
of Krsna IIP. And in about A. D. 950, Krsna III confirm¬ 
ed Bfitugft in the possession of the above mentioned four 
districts and also gave him the.Banavasi Twelve-thousand 
as a reward for killing the Cola king Rajaditya.® In A. D. 
997 Kisukadu was in the administrative charge of the Mahd- 
sdmanta Tuilapananktikara under the Western CSlukya 
king Tailu IP; and the sumo person was still holding it in 
A. D. 1005 under Irivabcdanga Satyasruya. 1 2 3 4 During the 
first half of the eleventh century, it was administered along 
with some neighbouring districts by the famous princess 
Akkadevi, first under her older brother Vikrumadityu V/ 1 6 
then under her younger brother Jayaiimha IP and lastly 
under SomSsvara I. 7 It was in the reign of Vikramaditya the 
great that the Sindas of Yelburga extended their influence, 
and accordingly came to be the masters of that part of 
Kuntala, which consequently assumed the name of Sinda- 
vadi-nad. 


(1) Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 351-35-1. 

(2) Ibid., VI, pp. 53, 57. 

(3) Rico, Mysore Inscriptions, p, I8G; Ep. Ind., VI, p. 254. 

(4) Jiul.Ant„XXX, p. 265. 

(5) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 7G. 

(6) Ind. Ant. XVIII, p. 275. 

(7) Rico, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 204. 
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BEGINNINGS OF THE DYNASTY 

The Yelburga brunch is not only the most important 
brunch of the Sinchi race, but also a very prominent dynasty 
among the MaJinmajulalesvaras of ancient Dekkan. But a9 
to the origin of this dynasty, we have no information in the 
inscriptions of the YolburgS family. The gcneological list 
commences very abruptly with seven brothers, namely, 
Acugi I, NSkfi, Singa I, Dasa, Damn, CSvunda I and Cava, 
the name of whose father is not stated. The records give 
no hint of the mythological origin or of the hereditary title 
and insignia of their family. Thus we arc not in a posi¬ 
tion to say anything definitely as to the beginnings of this 
renowned dynasty. 

Nevertheless, some interesting information of the 
Sindas of Bagudngc (modern Bagalkot)’ is furnished by a 
slono inscription at Bhairanamatti in the Bagalkot Xaluka 
of the BijSpur District.® As the hereditary territory of the 
Yclburgli Sindas included Bagadage Seventy among other 
districts and as the Bagadhgc Sindas ruled prior totho 
Yelburga Sindas, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
later dynasty took its origin from the former. 

(1) Ah to the identification of BOgadago with modern BffgalkOf, Dr 
Fleet writes:—"ESgntJage Seventy is plainly ldontlcul with BOgalkty in 
BijSpur. I have only rocontly obtainod tho monnB of localising precisely 
tho position of this dlstrlof, aud of determining tho towu from which it 
took its name. That town ia BRgalkOf In the BljKpur District. It bad 
long boon known to mo that tho rustics call this place '‘Hangrtcjlket®.'' the 
popular examination of whioh is that somo tfew&b assigned it to hie wife 
for pin money (li». for bangles, bUm/ath). And I have a suspicion, but no 
more, that it might be the anoient Bagadoge or Bdgatfige. All doubt ha* 
now been removed by my examination of an inscription on a clone which 
stands In the oourt yard of tho TUlukll Kacheri nt BflgolkOt, and was 
brought I understand from tho neighbouring village of Korku 1, and wblob 
mentions "tho famous capital, BEgadaRoya-k3{e," lip. Ind., II, p. 170. 

(2) Bp, ln<J„ Ilf, p. 230. 
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The record refers first to the reign of the Western 
Caiukya king Taila II and to the year A. D. 990 when, it 
say9, there was a Sinda prince named Pulikala, belonging to 
the family of the serpents.' It then proceeds to give Puli- 
kala's geneology. After describing the origin of the Sinda 
race, the record seems to state that thirty-one princes in 
succession ruled Bagadage District and that then there was 
born a famous prince named Sinda. His descendant 
was a certain Kammara or Kammayyarnsa who was 
ruling BSgadage Seventy. This Kammara was the 
father of Pulikala who has the date in A. 19. 990. The 
son of Pulikala was the MnhSsSmanla NfigSditya who is 
described ns an ornament of the family of the serpents, 
" lord of Bhbgavati, the best of towns," lord of the banner 
of the hooded serpents Ananta and Vasuki and Taksaka, 
a very K5mad5va with his tiger-crest, an ornament of the 
Sinda family. NSgSditya was ruling as a distinguished 
feudatory of the Western Caiukya King Jnyasiralm II who 
reigned from A. D. 1018 to 1042. The record furnishes for 
Nagaditya the date of the Sahasamoat 255 corresponding 
to A. D. 1033-34. 

Nagaditya is recorded to have granted to a priest a 
field measuring one thousand manats by the measuring rod 
of Pattiya-Mattaura, ( modern Hattf-Mattor in the Karajgi 
Taluks of the DhSrwar District), which implies that the 
village HiattirMaltue was in his kingdom. This would 
naturally have us believe that Nagaditya was a powerful 
feudatory who was able to extend his territory beyond the 
limits of Bagadage. It is quite probable that he was the 
founder of the YelburgB branch. We know from the same 
record at Bhairannmatti that Nagaditya had a 1 son called 
Polasinda by his wife Poleyabbe-arasi. Polasinda's son 
Sevya was the contemporary of the Caiukya king SOmSsvara 
II who ruled from 1069 to 1076. It is thus apparent that 


(1) Up. Ind., ITT, pp. 334-35. 
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Polasinda lived circa 1050 A. D. The seven brothers, who 
arc the earliest known members of the Yelburga branch, 
also lived about the middle of the eleventh century, as we 
shall presently see in the following chapters. 

From the above facts it can be presumed that Naga- 
ditya was also the father of those seven brothers. It may 
he that he had a second wife, the senior queen being 
Polcyabbarasi, the mother of Polasinda. If it is so,.it is 
again probablo that by his younger wife he had Acugi I.nnd . 
his six brothers. NSgSditya must have naturally appointed-: 
Polasinda as the YuvarUJa and instructed him to rule only 
the ancestral district of Bagadagc. The non-hereditary 
portions which seem to have been acquired by Nagaditya . 
himself were perhaps handed over to Acugi and his brothers. 
The non-hercditary territory thus entrusted to the charge 
of the seven brothers was undoubtedly the original kingdom . 
of the Yelburga Sindas. It is thus plain that, though.the 
first ruler of the Yelburga Simlu9 was Acugi I, the originator 
of the dynasty was Mahasamanla Nagaditya, the illustrious 
king of the Bagadage family. 



CHAPTER iir. 


ACUGI I. 

The earliest king of the YelburgS branch, of Whom we 
have some definite historical information, is Acugi I or 
Acugidfivii or Aca. He whs not the founder of the dynasty. 
By the time he ascended the tlnono, the Sindns of YolburgS 
must have firmly established Lhomsclvos as a ruling family. 
For the Puttudukul inscription clearly states that Acugi was 
possessed of stability equal to that of the mountain 
Mandaia. 1 

Acugi appears to have been a great soldier. Born in 
the powerful Sinda race , 11 * he possessed of an arm that was 
very violent in conquering the hostile rulers of the earth 
Nevertheless, it will be remembered that he was not an inde¬ 
pendent emperor who could successfully wage wars with 
the " rulers of the earth What the inscription means is 
that he, being a faithful and powerful feudatory of the 
CSlukyas, was a pillar of strength, ever ready to light for the 
Calukyan supremacy. " Being of unequalled courage, he 
attained in the very presence of the Calukyan king the 
pinnacle of greatness among those who sound the trumpet 
oftheii firm determination''. 1 

The records describe him as a chieftain of outstanding 
ability. He was "the foremost of rising warriors ”, says the 
Naregal inscription, “ and the most excellent of chieftains, 
perfouning achievements that enhunccd the glory and the 
prosperity of the Sinda race ". 4 Another epigraph calls him 
a glorious king who was esteemed the glory of the Sindakula, 

(1) Fleet, Insc> iptinns Relatinq to the Sind'iiamsa Chieftains, J. B. !i. 

B. A. S., XI, p. 269. 

(2) Ibid., p. 233. 

(o) Ibid. 

(4) lb,d. 
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who broke down the courage of the hostile chieftains, who 
was a very Purandhara in respect of his might and who was 
possessed of unequalled prowess, 1 which may bo taken to 
imply that ho was not in the least inferior to other Mafia- 
ma/iilaleivtints of his tirno. 

Acugi is described in the NurSgal inscription above 
referred to as " acquainted with many accomplishments " 
( 'hanfi/uilft/invid'in ). 

There is no further mention of this ruler in the Sinda 
records. It is possible that when he died his son Barnmft 
was an infant. For we arc told that after Acugi's death, his 
brothers were looking after the administration of the 
•kingdom’'. 

(1 j limit, Inncri/iHom Ili'hiHivj In tlf Sin fri»iiinsa Chieftains, J. B. B, 
li. A. If., XL p. 169. 

l«) Ibid., p. 23:». 
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CHAPTER rv.. 

CAVUNBA AN0 HIS BROTHERS. 

The younger brothers of Acugi I were king Nakn, king 
Singa, king Dasa, king D5va or Daraa r Icing Cavuiida and 
king Cava “ who were resplendent, being eminent in respect 
of thoir good qualitiesAmong these brotlicrs, king 
Cavuncla, though the fourth, was undoubtedly the most 
distinguished The record states that he was impetuous in 
war. The might of his arm excelled in causing fear to all 
his enemies. He was the abode of the goddess of fame. 

We have no evidence to show that CSvuncla or 
any of his brothers actually reigned as crowned kings. It 
is true that they arc all called nfpas (kings), which only 
implies that they were the members of the royal family/ 
As kingship was hereditary, none of the brotlicrs seems to 
have succeeded Acugi. The real successor to the throne 
was Bamma, the son of Acugi. It is possible that Bummu 
was only a minor, as suggested in the last chapter, when his 
father died. 

CSvunda and his brothers appear to have been acting as 
regents to their nephew. They must have discharged their 
trust faithfully and efficiently, as the records testify to their 
military ability. King Naka, says the Pattadakal inscrip¬ 
tion, was a very wielder of the thunderbolts towards the 
mountains which were the arrogant and brave hostile kings/ 

(1) Floe l, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B. B 
R.A.S.,Xl, p. 233. 

(2) This praotloe is still prevalent In the KarnRJalca. For example, 
not only the mombors of the royal family of Mysore, bat alBO the 
raombers of that ruling community are all oalled by tho designa¬ 
tion arasu or king. 

(3) Flat, Inscriptions Rotating to the Rindavamsa Chieftains, J.B.B 

A. S., XI p. 269. 
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Similarly, king Simha and king Dasa are described as 
aboundod with the valour of fierce demeanour. 1 

Of DSva or Dama we have no information beyond the 
bare mention of his name. This would perhaps explain that 
lie was not taking any active part in the government of the 
country. 

We are informed that king Cava earned the name 
CSrucfatta for hig unbounded liberality.*• This CSriidattA 
was perhaps the character of this name in the drama of 
MrcAhahatiha. It is not unreasonable to suppose, in this 
connection, that the play was so popularly known in those 
days that Carudntta perhaps became a proverbial name. 

(1) Flooi, Inscription* R^Intiny to the Sindaoima Chieftain*, J. it. li¬ 
lt. A. ft., XI. p. 2f»9. 



CHAPTER V 


BAMMA . 

Bamma was the son and successor of Acugi I. The 
JPii$tud;ikaI inscription tells us that he received wealthy 
presents from his emperor whose name is not disclosed. 1 2 
Nevertheless, we learn from the Nidagundi inscription that 
king Singu the brother of Bamma and the Calukya emperor 
SOmBsvaru II were contemporaries/' This statement further 
seems to imply that Baiuma was the feudatory of Somesvaru 
II who reigned from 1069 to 1076 A. D. or of his predeces¬ 
sor. 

It is clear from the lithic records that Bamma was as 
distinguished a ruler as his father had been. The NarSgal 
inscription pays a high tribute to his kingly qualities. King 
Bamma, says the epigraph, “was glorious, becoming through 
the might of his arm the favourito of the lovely woman 
Absolute Sovereignty, being preeminent among kings who 
• are formidable in battle”. 3 

Bamma was not only a brave warrior but also a patron 
of learning and literature. We are informed that he, being 
a “very ocean of good qualities, wa9 foremost among those 
who had acquired as an ornament of their ears the com¬ 
mendations of Learned men”. 4 

It is quite possible that Bamma died without an heir, 
for he was succeeded by his brother Singa II. 

(1) Fleol, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J, D. B. 

- fi . A. S., XI, p. ICO. 

(2) Fie of, Kanarcse Dynasties, p. 574. 

'3) Floot, 0. C. XI, p. m 

(4) Ibid. 
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SINGA II 

Biunma was succeeded by his brother Singa. 1 2 3 At Nida- 
gundi in the Ron Taluka of Dharwar District, there is an 
inscription which mentions a Mahamarnfalrtvara Singana 
who, in the month of Bhadrapudu (Augusl-Scptcmbcr) falling 
in A. J). 1076, was ruling the Kisukadu Seventy as a feuda¬ 
tory of the Western Calukyu king Somesvara II. 8 This per¬ 
son Singana, according to Dr. Fleet, was the same ns Singa 
II of the Sindu dynasty . s 

Among the contemporary Maha man ilalesvan/s of Bumma, 
mention may be made of the Rut la chieftain Kannakaira 
II (1060 to 1087 A. D.), of Jayakesi I (1050-1080 A. D.)the 
Kudumba king of Gda,of Santivarnmn II (1073-1089 A.D.) the 
Kadamba king of Hangul, of Vinayaditya Tribhuvanamalla 
Hoysalu (A. D. 1047-1100) and of the P5ndya chieftain 
Palamanda Pandya of Uccangi (1076). 

There is no further mention of this ruler in the Sinda 
records. Singa was evidently the last king to rule over the 
small territory called the Kisukadu Seventy, which in the 
reign of his successor expanded into a wider kingdom. 

In this connection, we have to make a few remarks 
about the Kisukadu Seventy district. It was a small 
territory of which the chief town was Panada Kisuvolal 
in the Badami Taluka of the Bijapur District. In 
respect of the history of that Seventy division, the 
existence of the district under the name Kisukadu and 

(1) Fleet, Inscription* Delating to the Sindavama Chieftains, J. B. B. 
It -4.S..XI. p. 269. 

(2) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p, 574. 

(3) Ibid. 
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us a Seventy district is carried back to about A. D. 949-50 
by a stone-record at Atakura 1 . That record tells us that 
the Rastrakiita king Krsna III gave the Kisukadu Seventy, 
along with othei districts, to the western Ganga prince 
Biituga II as a reward for killing the Cola king 
Rajaditya. 

(1) lip, hul., IV, pp, 53, 57. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ACUGI II. 

Acugi II, the illustrious son of Singn IP, ascended the 
throne when the great Calukyan emperor Vikrama was 
ruling from Kalyuna. Acugi's name also appears in the forms 
of Acu, Aei and Acama. Acugi is the most powerful and re¬ 
nowned member of the YelburbS Sinda family. It is evident 
from the inscriptions that the power of the YelburgS Sindas 
reached the pinnacle of its greatness during the reign of this 
glorious monarch. The records speak of him ns the trusted 
feudatory of Vikramadityu VI*. The inscriptions further show 
that he was a powerful defender of the Calukyan Empire. 

The Nuregsd lithic record of Permed idfivn II describes 
Acugi as the abode of merit. 3 . He “ was possessed of an 
acquaintance with the science of arms that was renowned in 
the world' 1 . He is called the best of chieftains. 

Acugi II will be ever remembered in the history of 
South India as the saviour of the Calukyan Empire, which at 
the close of the glorious rule of Vikramadityu VI wae attaok- 
od by the Hoysalas from the south, by the Goa ICadambas 
from the west, by the Karad SilSharas from the north and 
by the Uccnngi Pandyas from the east. It was only through 
the instrumentality of Acugi that the emperor Vikrama 
was able to hold these refractory Mah5mandalSsvaras in 
check, i e • : ' ’ . 

“ .'The Narfigftl'inscription above referred To says '(hat at 
the command of the 11 Universal Emperor Vikrama ”, Acugi- 
a very lion in war, shining like the hobrayed sun.pd ( found, 

' .* V*" »• 

(!) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the QiwloyrimW Ofiieftains 
J D.D. R. A.S., XI, p. 269. /•. * VAV 

(2) Ibid., pp. 234, 244, 251,269. .•..;....:; ,.<■ \ >„\ p.j 

O) ibid, p.233. .« . •>) 
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ing his war-cry, pursued and prevailed against Poysala, took 
Guve, put to flight Laksma in war, valorously followed after . 
Pandya, and seized upon the Konkaiia'. The same thing is 
repeated in another epigraph from the same place 1 2 . The 
records also state that lie gave Gove and Uppinukuttc to the 
flames. 3 4 

The lloysala king repulsed by Acitgi was undoubtedly 
Vifsijuvardluina who ruled from about A.L>. 1107 to 1137. 
An inscription from Gadag tells us that in about II 17 A.D., 
the lloysala Visnuvarcllmna invaded Uccangi and the Bolu- 
vola country, and carried his arms successfully so far to the 
north as to bathe his horse in the waters of the Krsnsivanui, 
that is, the river Koma.*. To quote the inscription,. 

" Commencing from his own abode, and invading the whole 
earth as far as Belvola, he washed his horse in the 
Krsnavarna". According to another epigraph, the Hoysalus, 
under the immediate leadership of a Dan<lamyaka named 
GangarSja, claimed to have inflicted a serious disaster in a 
night attack on the army of Vikrnmaditya VI when it was 
encamped at Kannegala. 5 . The Gadag inscription above 
referred to adds that, recognising that among all princes the 
Hoysala was the most impracticable to deal with, theCalukya 
king Vikramaditya VI treated Vignuvardhnnn with just the 
same respectful bohaviour as Visnuvardhana displayed 
towards him. When the Hoysala thus carried his arm9 
as far as the Krgna, he seems to have been in conflict with 
the Sinda chief the brave Acugi. 

The Hoysala expedition does not seem to have been 
quite as much successful as the records of his own family 
claim. For we have already seen how the loyal feudatory 


(1) Fleet, Intcriptions Relating to the Sindavamia Chieftains 

J.B.B.R.A.S., XT, V . 234. 

(2) Ibid., p. 244. 

(S> Ibid, p. 269. 

(4) Ind. Ant., IT, p. 30?. 

(5) Bp. Car., ir. No. 73. 
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Acugi pursued and prevailed against the refractory Maha- 
mandalesvara. The defeat of Visnuvardhana at tlie hands 
of Acugi must have naturally enhanced the reputation and 
inllucncc of the Sinda prince even beyond the boundaries 
of the empire. 

The Iloysahi invasion was a signal for the ambitious 
MahamaticlulPsvuras of Vikramaditya \'I to rise in revolt 
against their emperor and to throw off the Calukyan yoke. 
Accordingly, many of the subordinate chiefs took advantage 
of this political disturbance to proclaim themselves as inde¬ 
pendent monnrehs in thoir own kingdoms. The Gf»a ICadam- 
ba king JayaltSsi II seems to have aimed at a higher position 
and styled himself the <f Konharut Cakravarti " or the 
Emperor of the Konkan. 1 . 

This proclamation of Kadamba independence did not 
last long. After defeating the Hoysalas, Acugi, at the 
command of the emperor, took Gove, gave UppinukaUe 
to the Ilamcs and seized upon the Konkan a 2 . From this 
it is evident that the Goa king defeated byAcugi was Jayakesin 
II, the greatest monarch of the dynasty. Thus the punitive 
attempts of Jayakesi to establish his independence ended in 
a dismal failure owing to the timely help rendered by the 
loyal feudatory chieftain Acugi. 

Uppinnkattc, which Acugi gave to the flames, can be 
identilied with the modern Sanikatte in the Kumta Taluka of 
the North Kanara District, which was then included in tho 
domuin of Jayakesi. The term il Uppu" in Kannada 
means salt, and the term “UppinakaMe" means the place 
where salt is being manufactured. The fact that modern 
Sanfkatte is the biggest salt manufacturing centre in the 
whole of Karnataka further corroborates our statement 
regarding the identification of this place. 

(1) Fbot, Inscriptions Hilating to the Sinhtvama Chieftains, J.B. 

D. li. A. S„ XI, p. 300. 

(2) Ibid., p. 2G9. 

11 
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The PSndya king whom Acugi caused to retreat seams 
to be the Uccangi MahSmandalSsvara Tribhuvunumiilhi 
PSndya who had the name IrukkavSla. IIo was rilling the 
Nolambuvadi province under Vikram&ditya from about 
A. D. 1090 to 1124.' The Simla inscription recording the 
retreat of the Pawlyu king would have us believe that 
Tribhuvnnmnullu Pawlya took advantage of the Hoysala 
invasion to raise disturbances in In's own kingdom, lint the 
Painty a records, on the other hand, describe Tribhuvanu- 
mulhi Piindya as a faithful feudatory who is said to lie the rod 
in Vikrama's right hand/- The Diivanagere inscription Lolls 
us that he brought the whole earth under the suzerainty 
of king Vikruma. 8 Nevertheless, it will be wrong to suppose 
thattho Pilndya chief did not rise in revolt against his em¬ 
peror. VikramSditya VI was a great diplomat. Immediately 
after the PSndya disturbances were quelled by Acugi Simla, 
Vikrnma must have proceeded leniently with the Uccangi 
feudatory. Thus the differences between them were very 
soon and permanently made up. Hence the Pawlya 
chieftain is described as a loyal feudatory. The reason for 
this seems to be that Vikramaditya boro genuine admira¬ 
tion for the Mulramnndalesvaras who were noble and 
warlike. It was also a stroke of diplomacy on the part 
of the emperor. Ho wa9 then in need of loyal feuda¬ 
tories, especially in the Bellary District, to assist him 
against the rising power of the Hoysalas. Thi9 diplomatic 
policy of Vikramn is made clear on more than one 
occasion. For instance, when the Gfia Kudamba chief¬ 
tain Jayakesi II was defeated in his attempt to declare 
independence, VikramSditya not only proceeded 
leniently with him, but further strengthened his alliance 
by marrying his daughter to JayakPsi.* Acugi, by 


(1) Ep. Car., XI, D ff .. 155. 

(2) Ibid. 139, 90. 

(3) M.Xr, D#.,3. 

(4) Ep. lnd„ XIII, p. 311. 
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defeating the PSndyas, once agnin laid Vikrama under a 
deep debt of obligation. 

The PaHndakal inscription of Cavunda II informs us 
that Acugi repulsed a certain Bhoja who invaded his terri-. 
tory with a big army. 1 This Bhoja must be Bhoja I of the] 
family of the Silaharas of Karacl, whose date according to Dr. 
Pled was shortly before A. D. 1110*. 

In recognition of his great conquests and in apprecia¬ 
tion of his yeoman services, Acugi II was styled 
Tribhuvanamalla Ke sarin or the " lion of Tribhuvanamalla- 
dSva” 2 3 4 5 6 These conquests of Acugi naturally secured for 
him a paramount influence among the Mahamandalfi- 
svam9 of the Dekkan. Acugi is also crrlled by the title of 
Malararamari*, which means the slayer of the Malavas. The' 
Malavas were the people living in the wooded country 
lying on the Western Ghauts. 

Acugi is described as a “very handmill for grinding the 
wheat which was the race of Jnggu" and as the conqueror of 
the lion of Hallakavadikc s . The namo Jaggu cannot be iden¬ 
tified in paucity of materials. Hallakavadikc seems to be the. 
same as the KSva(Jl-dvTpn, h which was thon in the posses¬ 
sion of the GoS Kndamba chieftain Jayakesi II. 7 This 

(1) Floet, Inscriptions Rotating tot/ie Sindavamsa Chief taint, J. D. 

It. U. A. S.. XI. p. 262. 

(2) Fleet, Kanarese Rynaslioj, p. 574. 

(3) Fleot, 0. 0., p. 217. 

(4) Ibid., p. 234. 

(5) Ibid., p. 2J3. 

(6) The records of the SiluhBras show that the hereditary kingdom of 
the Nortborn Sil5b5rns comprised the inland of Salsetto to the north of 
Bombay, and the adjoining territory commonly kuown as Kavacjidvlpa or 
Kapardikffdvipu; wbilo that of the Southern SilEharas consisted of the 
Konkan Nine Hundred, nnrooly, the major portiou of the present territory 
of Gofi and the Iridige country, which probably included the S5vantarIS<ji 
State and the Ratrflglri district. Of. Fleet, Kan Dyns, p. 538. 

(7) Ep. 2nd., XIII, p. 323. 
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statement in the inscription repeats in different words the 
fact ot Jayakesi's defeat at the hands of Acugi II. 

The PaHadiilcal inscription of Cavuncla II states that Acugi 
made the kings of ICalinga, Vanga, M5ru, Gurjjam, Maluva, 
C5ra and Cola subject to his sovereign, so that lie might say 
to them, with such a command :ia is used in the case of those 
who arc subject to compulsory and unpaid labour, "Walk 
on, O Slave"In Acugi's surpassing brilliance", conti¬ 
nues the epigraph, "they were all burnt up, so that noL one 
king's town remained to be enumerated in the districts of 
Kalinga and Vunga”. These successes beyond the boun¬ 
daries of the Calukyan empire attributed to Acugi seem to 
be fancies and not realities. For instance, it is impossible 
that he could completely annihilate the kings of Vanga. 
Nevertheless, there is every reason to believe that Acugi 
was employed as a general of Vikram3ditya on some of these 
distant expeditions. If so, it will not be unreasonable to 
suppose that Acugi led expeditions against the kings of 
Maluva and Gurjjara. Records speak of Vikrumaditya cross¬ 
ing the Narmada and conquering kings on the othor side of 
the river. 8 

Acugi’s government included the Kisukadu Seventy, the 
Nareyangal Twelve, the Kelavadi Three-hundred and the 
Bagadage Seventy 1 2 3 4 , the last of which we also lincl in the 
possession of - his son PcrmadidSva towards the close of 
the reign of Vikramaditya J . These provinces, except 
the hereditary territory of KisukSdu Seventy, must have 
been acquired in the conquests achieved by Acugi. The 
extent of his kingdom will be brought home to the reader 


(1) Floot, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsu Chieftains, J. R. B. 
R. A. S., Xr. p. 369. 

(2) Fleet, Kanarase Dynasties, p. 452. 

(3) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the SinJaoimsa Chieftains, J. B. B. 
It. A. XI, p. 251. 

(4) Ibid., p.236. 
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when we give the modern names of these ancient provinces 
that comprised his kingdom. 

The Kwikatju Seventy. The country lying round Kisu- 
vohil or PftUndti Kisuvohil, which is the modern Pattadakul 
in Lhe Badfimi TiilukS of the Bijapur District. 

The Ki 1 (availi Thru-hundred. This evidently took its 
appellation from the ancient name, dilTcring slightly from the 
modern nuino of the present Kulavadi, Kolvadi, or Kelfldi, 
about JO miles to the north of Badami. 

The Bagmfagc or Baganige Seventy. The country lying 
round the modern Biignlkol, the chief town of the 13agalko( 
Talukfi of the Bijapur District. 

JV/mynugal Tun/tv. This was a group of villages, 
included in the Bol.voju Three-hundred, of which the chief 
town was the modern NarPgal in the ttfiii Taluka of the 
Dhanvar District. 

All these districts were collectively culled Sindavadi* 

Nad. 

Inscriptions also tell us that Aeugi II took many 
forts, resisted those who defiled with pride, attacked and 
pursued kings and took possession of their territories. 1 He 
is described as the mightiest of chieftains of his time and a9 
a very Gaydabhentyda 9, to hostile chieftains. 5 

That Acugi was a great soldier is manifest from his 
wonderful conquests described above. Being resolute in 
war, lie was “first of warriors and kings" and naturally had 
“the odour of musk" 4 . He "was endowed with surpassing 

(1) Fleot, Inscriptions Eclating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B. 7. 
It. A. S XI, pp. 234, 243, 244. 

(2) A fiibuloiu bird with Iwo heads which prey a on the flesh of 
elaphat.t. 

(3) Fleet, C. C., p. 250. 

(4) Ibid. . 
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courage." 1 "How shall we liken the arrogant crowds of 
chieftains to king Aca”, asks the PaUadakul inscription. 

Acugi is described as a great chieftain who attained the 
honour of the Ptincanhilfaiabdit? It is interesting to noto 
that this Mtihttuiaixfalnvuritm privilege of being authorised to 
be heralded with the live musical instruments is for the 
iirst time conferred on the Simla ruler of the Ycllmrga 
branch, a fuel which lurthcr explains that Acugi, by his 
strength, courage and wisdom, raised the Yelhmgii dynasty 
to the position of a Iirst class feudatory power in the 
Karnataka. 

Acugi was a wise administrator who peacefully govern¬ 
ed his newly acquired territories. He was a man of excep¬ 
tional ability and was responsible for the pence and 
prosperity that flourished in his kingdom. The records 
make special mention of his administrative qualities. It is 
said that he was a very jewelled mirror for the embellish¬ 
ment of the lovely woman the art of government, a Jhniit- 
avSlmna in the quality of all-embracing compassion, and a 
very Brahma in respect of the multitude of his acquire¬ 
ments. 3 He is recorded to have governed wisely and made 
the people happy.* In another epigraph, he is described as 
the beioved of the lovely woman Fortune, the abiding place 
of all happiness. 8 He i9 said to be a mine of truth 6 and 
governing his kingdom with punishment to the wicked and 
protection to the good. 7 

(J) Float, Inscriptions Relating to the Sind a vans a Chieftains, J. li.R. 

R. A. 8 ., XII, p. 269. 

(2) Ibid., pp. 243 and 250. 

(3) Ibid., p. 243. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid., p. 234. 

<G) Ibid,, p.250. 

(7) Ibid., p. 251. 
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Acugi also appears to have been a patron of letters. 
"We arc told that he took great delight in supporting 
literary men.* 

The Kmlikoppa grant of Acugi refers to one of his 
officials named lianmia, who was the superintendent of the 
KslimatCh Department. The wealth of this liberal Jiamnui' 
bays the record, became an ornament to him through 
the publicity of his charities.* To describe the religious 
actions performed by this official, it is recorded that 
he made perpetual grants to temples. 7 We are told that 
he was glorious in being esteemed to be ever more and 
more t lie well-known abode of fame and the good and spot¬ 
less worshipper of Mallesvara. 1 2 3 4 Uamma was a great favourite 
of Acugi. It is said that the king, regarding him with 
affection and confirming his ads, gave him whatever he 
asked for. 5 6 This only shows that Acugi was assisted in his 
government by faithful and trustworthy officers. 

Mahadevi, the queen of Acugi, is described as a vir¬ 
tuous wife of spotless conduct, abounding with pious 
actions." She "acquired the fame of being called the best 
among the consorts of such chieftains as are the most ex¬ 
cellent in the world”.' 

Acugi was known to be intent upon the observances of 
jcligion.* He is recorded to have made endowments to the 
Mallesvara temple of Kiru-narcyangal.’ 

Acugi II died in about A. L). 1124 and was succeeded 
by his son Pormadideva. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindaoamsa Chieftains, J. B. D. 

R. A. S., XI, p. 250. 

(2) Ibid* pp. 251-252. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid., P. 252. 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) Ibid., pp. 234-235. 

<7) Ibid. 

<8) Ibid* p. 234. 

49) Ibid* p.251. 
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PERMADIDEVA I 

PormadidSva I, the oldo&l son of Aou"i II, .succeed¬ 
ed his father as llie king of the Siiuluvsidf-nad. lie probably 
came to tlic throne in or about A.I). 11 Js. The Nurngnl ins¬ 
cription describes him as horn to Mad«*vi and kin;; Aon. * 
We have four records belonging or puipoiting lo belong to 
the time of Pnrmudi, whose name also appears as Peiiu.i, 
Pernma, Pcrainarcli or llommacji. Tho Kfujikoppu inscrip¬ 
tion expressly describes him as a feudatory of PermsUji 
JagadSkumalla II and shows that lie was consequently called 
JagadSkamalla-Permadideva. * 

YelburgS, the capital of the Sind us, is mentioned for the 
first time in the grants of PcrmSdl I, who is described in them 
us ruling the Sindavadi province from his capital Ram Image, 
(Erambarige or the modern Yelburga) with the diversion of 
joyful conversations 1 * 3 . It is to be noted, in this connec¬ 
tion, that Rambirugc was not the original capital of the 
dynasty. Pattadalcal or Paltodakisuvolal, the most ancient 
town in the Kisukffdu Seventy district, seems to be the 
original scat of government. The ancient temples and ins¬ 
criptions at Pattadalcal prove it to have been a plucc of great 
consequence from at least the beginning of tho seventh 
century A. D. when it lirst rose to importance. It was 
perhaps Pcrmadidgva I who transferred the capital from 
PaHadakul to Rambirage. 

Permadi was a worthy son of a great father. The records 
claim that he besieged Catta and took his head with a 

(I) Fleet, Inscriptions Relative to the Sindavam'U Chieftains, J. It. It. 

P.A. S., XI, p. 235. 

(?) Ibid., p. 256. 

(3) Ibid., p. 23G. 
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sword, alarmed and pursued a certain JayakSsi, seized upon 
the royal power of l’oysitla who was " the foremost of fierce 
rulers of the earth", and acquired the reputation of being 
himsolt proof against all reverses. Going to the mountain 
passes of marauder Bittigu, plundering him, besieging 
Dorasanuidra, and pursuing him till he arrived at and took 
the city of Bfilupuni, king Pcrmiuli drovo him with the 
help of (lie sword. Pcrmiuli is reported to have seized in 
this war the enemy-soldiers and brought them ns captives 
with dciisivc cheers. 1 

We have seen in the lust chapter how Acugi II indicted 
a serious defeat on the (Ib5 KSdambu king Jayakesi II. 
Neither Acugi nor the emperor Vikrama lived long alter 
bringing back Jayakiisi under the Calukvan supermucy. After 
their death, JnyakPsi turned to be an aggressor and even 
attacked Lho Hangul Five-hundred, us is evident from an 
inscription which includes this province in his kingdom.* 
In all probability, JnyakPsi now once more attempted to 
make himself independent of the Cfilukyaa. lienee we find 
that Sfnnexvara III deputed his faithful feudatory the Sinda 
chieftain Permadideva I with instructions to proceed against 
Juyakfisi and to bring him back to allegiance to the CSluk- 
yan power. It is thus clear that the king JayakSsi defeated 
by PcnnadidPva I is no other person than Jayakesi II, the 
Kndumba king of Gofi. This disaster inllictcd upon the Gu5 
king was the (irst achievement of Permadi after he came to 
the throne. 

But the greatest achievement of Pcrm5di is undoubtedly 
his success against the Hoysaja king Bittigu or Visnuvur- 
dhanu who then proved to be a serious menace to the 
Calukyan supremacy to the south of the river Tungabhadra. 
The growing power of Vismivardhana is evidenced by a 
Kadur inscription of A. D. 1160, which says that "the lion 

(1) Fleot, Inscriptions Rdatiny to the Sindovamsa Chieftains _ 

J. B. B.R. A. Xr. pp. 244-45. 

(2) Ep. Ind., XIII. p. 323. ' 

12 . 
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of the Hoys a) a king’s valour, having sported in plunder sit 
Talakad, attacked the lofty clcphantUccangi, calmly march¬ 
ed by Banavasi, with daring seized Bclvola, and sprang 
forward with joy to the Perddore (river Krona) unshaken, 
planting his loot on lifinumgal." 1 2 This Iloysala invasion, 
however, caused no lasting injury lolhcCalukyun power. The 
emperor commanded the brave Simla chieftain Pennad ideva I 
to proceed against the powerful king of southern Karnataka. 
Permfuii's southern campaigns, as claimed by the records, 
seem to have b *en crowned willi complete success. Por 
lie not only drove the lloysaja hack to the south of l'ung.i- 
bhadru, but also went on plundering the country till he 
besieged Visnuvardhana’s capital Odrasamiulru itself and 
took the famous city of B&lupuni.* In this campaign Per- 
m5di acquired the reputation of being a proof against all 
reverses. 3 It was no small achievement to repulse so 
powerful a monarch as Yisnuvardhiinu. Per mad i had to 
face many difficulties, as is evident from the record which 
expressly states that he acquired success only after over¬ 
coming all the obstacles. Moreover, Yisnuvardhuna seems 
to have been assisted by his own feudatories, as the Sinda 
inscription.says that Permudi seized in war the friends of 
kings who joined king Bittiga in his invasion. 4 * Unfortu¬ 
nately, the names of these kings arc not mentioned in the 
record. However, while studying the history of Karnataka, 
we arc made aware of the southern conquests of Visnu- 
vardhana who is reported to have had subjugated some 
chiefs sucli as the leader of the Todas and the king of the 
KongSlvas. 8 We have, therefore every reason to believe 
that the " kings" who joined Bittiga were none but the 
above mentioned chiefs. 

(1) Ep. Car., VI., Kd. 69. 

(2) Fleet. Inscriptions Relating to the Siaiavama Chieftains, 

J.B.B. R.A. S, Xr, p. 244. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. 

45) Ep. Car., VI, Oh. 83. 
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Among the pciaons defeated by Pcimadi, KulusSkha- 
rankn and Cn^a cannot be identified in the present stage 
of historial research. It may be Unit they were generals 
commanding the armies of Pcrnuli's rivals, namely, the 
Kadumbas and the I lay sal as. 

We have seen that both Permaili I and his father 
Aougi were faithful and powerful feudatories who 
lmd rendered immense service to their masters, thus pro¬ 
tecting the integrity of the Calukyun empire. It was due 
to them that the lido of the lloysalu invasion was success¬ 
fully stopped lor u poriod of two generations. The Hoysajn 
kings first obtained a permanent footing to the north of 
Tungabhudril only after the downfall of the CSlukyan 
empire during the reign of Visnuvuulhnna’s grandson Vira- 
UallSlu. It is thus clear, that the two great chieftains of the 
Sinduvamu, namely, Acugi and l’ennSdi were responsible 
for holding the lloysnlas in check for some time. 

The growing iniluenee of the Sindas under Permadi's 
rule is evident by one of his Nar6gal grants which proudly 
says: 

" The kings of the Sinda race,—who were the devoted 
adherents of the CSlukyan family, who were the preceptors 
of excessively valorous deportment, who were specially fit Tor 
war, whose pure and renowned actions were worth)' to be 
praised throughout the world, who were the bravest men on 
the earth, who wore well acquainted with those sciences 
that should be learned by unrivalled warriors, and who were 
possessed of fierce courage,—were resplendent." 1 

The long reign of Pennadi was one of internal peace 
and happiness. There are epigraphical descriptions which 
give us some idea of the agricultural prosperity of the coun¬ 
try in his time. The district of Nareyangal was famous for 
the cultivation of fruits. 11 Very lovely is it with its flower- 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the 8indavaaua Chltftains, J. B. B, 
R. A. S., XT, p. 233. 
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gardens which diffuse many divine odours, with its cool 
tanks which confer the most exquisite pleasures, with its 
numberless groves, and with its rice and other juicy grains, 
the fragrance of which pervades the region." 1 

PermikU I like his father was a monarch of outstanding 
ability. As regards his military strength, we have already 
scon how ho was instrumental in driving out Viammir- 
dlmna to the mountain pass of Viihadi. ''Conquering the 
cities of his bravo foes, vanquishing numbers of kings in¬ 
toxicated with pride, possessed of many countries uquired 
by his arm, menacing the licrcc dawning might of hostile 
kings, avoiding that sin which springs from the iullttcncc of 
the Kali age, performing great achievements against his 
enemies whose thunderings were silenced, a very sun to 
disperse the darkness which was the great chief¬ 
tains,—such was PermSdideva.” 2 * * Making indeed due 
allowance for poetic exaggeration and fancy, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that Permadi was a military genius. 
It is said that he was a very Trinfilra in the art of destroy¬ 
ing forts. 8 lie was well versed in the science of arms,* and 
skilled in mounting and training restive horses to perfec¬ 
tion/- He always commanded the army in person, and 
hence the records describe him as the leader of the battle¬ 
field/ 

The Kodikoppa grant of Permadi would have us believe 
that in ancient days there were craft and merchant guilds 
even in small towns like Kiru-nareyangal. Wo are told 
that some ono thousand sellers of betel leaves and nuts, 
acting together, gave for the angabhTiga of the god Sri Brah- 
mesvaradeva one visa on each load of a beast of burden of 
betel-leaves of Kiru-nareyangal that had been cut, and two 

(1) moot, I use riptions Relating to the Sinduuamsa chieftains, J. B. B. 
Jt. A. B., XI, p. 237. 

(2) Jhid., pp. 235 ood 244. (3) Ibid., p. 230. 

(4) Ibid., p. 236. 

IS) mi., pp. 235. 245. 


(G) Ibid., pp. 236. 245. 
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hag inis on eucli head-load of betel-lcavcs. One oil-mill was 
:ilso set apart for the perpetual lump of that sumo god. 
The guilds of the Ugurji Three-hundred and the Elcya- 
Bhojagaru Five-hundrcd-und-four, acting all together, set 
apart one paiia on each agriculturist. A merchant corpora¬ 
tion of one hundred and four merchants, the chief of whom 
was the Umdcya of Umacfgo, is also mentioned. All this 
speaks very well of the commercial prosperity of the Sindft- 
viltll-nud during the reign of PermSdi I. 

PcmiSdidSvi! was quite a tolerant monarch. It is said 
that ho was manifesting his tenderness in making deeds of 
gift to every religion whenevor any religious occasion pre¬ 
sented itself 1 2 . He caused to be built a beautiful temple in 
the southern part of Nareyangul 8 . The family priest of 
PormSdidfiva was a KSISmukhi BrShmana by name VSma- 
sakti 3 . Pennadi is said to have been taking special care in 
the act of preserving the ancient faiths*. Men wondered 
at king l’crmadi, says a record, on account of his ptous 
actions which were among other things his pure deeds, his 
ablutions, his worship of the gods, his sacrifices, the numbers 
of vows, and the respect paid by him to Brahmanas, to 
religious preceptors, and to holy men. He himself was 
acquainted with the sacred writings treating of religion 1 . 

Permfididevu must have possessed a fine personality, as 
is evident from the records which describe him as a very 
Kamndeva among chieftains 8 . Besides being a military 
genius, lie seems to have been a qualified administrator. 
Hence the records inform 11 s that he was as conver¬ 
sant as Canakya with the many expedients of the art of 
government 7 . We are also told that Permadideva was a high¬ 
ly accomplished monarch who took great delight in enjoy- 

(1) Flest, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B. 2?. 
R. A. S., XI, p. 236. 

(2) Ibid,, p. 237. 

(4) JbUl, p. 230. 

(G) Ibid., p.». 215 and 235. 


(3) Ibid., p. 257. 

(5) Ibid., p. 235. 

(7) Ibid., pp. 235 and 215. 
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ing the sentiments of poetry and singing 1 2 . It is said that 
he used to hold assemblies “that were made charming by 
listening to many excellent new poems.’' 5 ’ King Perma was 
a very kalpa tree in respect of his liberality to panegyrists, 
says the Pattadukal inscription 3 . Another epigraph states 
that lie was praised by poets, by wits and by orators. 4 He 
was "the receptacle of a number of good qualities" and had 
for the ornaments of his oars the lisloning to thcSaiva 
traditions. He was the support of all learned men and the 
preceptor of inexhaustible bcnclils to Lhcm. % The record 
continues to say that king Penmuli was a very Sankrandana 
in enjoying all objects of enjoyment and n very Ruvinundu- 
na in respect of his complete liberality. 

It follows from the above that Pcrmadi was a great 
patron of letters. His court must have been an academy 
where poet9 were holding assemblies to recite their new 
poems. Pcrmadi’s love for learning was so great that he i9 
called a second Bbdja fl , a prince who, according to tradition, 
was a great patron of learning. 

We do not know when Pcrmadi died. But the fact 
that there arc no more inscriptions of this ruler after A. D. 
1144 would perhaps suggest that he died after issuing 
this grant, probably in A. D. 114 8 or thereabout. Ashe 
left no issues, the kingdom passed on to his younger brother 
CSvunda. 

Thus passed away a victorious ruler who was adorned 
with the title “the sun of the white lotuses of the Sinda- 
/min". 

(1) Fleot, Inscriptions Rclntinu to Simlaoamti Chieftains, J. B. /!. R. 
A. S., XI. p. 215. 

(2) Ibid., p. 235. 

(3) Ihid., p. 270. 

(4) (hid., p. 236. 

(5) Ihid. 

(G) [bid , pp. 235 and 270. 
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CAVUNDA II. 

CSvundii II, who was also known ns Vlm-Cavundnrasn, r ‘ 
was the younger brother of Permadideva 1* We have five 
records of tho time of this ruler. It is not possible to fix 
Lhc exact year of his coronation in the light of the inscrip¬ 
tions so far discovered. Nevertheless, we have seen in the 
last chaptar that there arc no records of Permadi I after 
A.D. 1144. The earliest incriplion of the reign ofCavunda II 
gives him the date of A.D. 1151 s . Ii is thus clear that lie 
succeeded to the throne somewhere between 1144 and 
1151. 

The period to which Ciivuncla belongs was remarkable 
for the great political change that took place in the Dekkan. 
The power of the Cfflukyus was rapidly declining and many 
of tho feudatories, who were all the while loyal to the 
imperial dynasty, became powerful and arrogant. 
Chief among such subordinates was Kalncfiryn Bijjala 
who was the vassal of Jagadekamalla II. Records reveal 
that he was the (lajulurfilyako of Tuilapa III. An 
inscription at Belgium dated in A. D. 1155 states that 
Bijjnln was then governing " all the provinces " 1 2 3 4 , which 
implies that he was the ministerial head of the administra¬ 
tion. The position of the dmulanbyaka, however, helped 
Bijjala much to accomplish his desire to deal a death blow at 
the Cftlukyun supcrmucy. When Bijjala was Llui9 waiting 
for an opportunity to oust the weak emperor, the KakntSya 
prince Prola, father of Rudradeva, attacked Taila from out- 

(1) South Ir.d. Ep., l92»-29. p. 43. No. 33 (Appendix E). 

(2) Final, Inscriptions RcUttimj to the Sindavamsa Chiojtains, 

J, 11. D. It. A. S. Xt, p. 270. 

(3) South Ind. Ep.. 1923-29, p. 43. So. 33 (Appendix E). 

(4) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 100. 
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side. The Anamkond inscription tells us that " in an 
instant he made captive in war the glorious Tailapad^va, 
the ornament of the Calukyas, who was skilled in the 
practico of riding upon elephants, whose utmost thoughts 
were ever intent upon war, and who was mounted upon an 
elephant which was like a cloud in size. 1 This blow from the 
outside was accompanied bj r still inoro serious internal 
troubles. 

Bijjula, as we have seen, was the coumiandcr-in-cliicf 
of all the forces, and practically the most powerful person 
in the empire. 2 3 4 Bijjala used ihc army to deprive Taila of 
.his kingdom. He took possession of a part of the kingdom in 
A.D. 1156, and completed his usurpation in A.D. 1162. :< 

What was the policy directed by the Sinda Mahamandal- 
esvara towards this act of usurpation ? Two inscriptions 
of A. D. 1179 and 1180 found at R5p* and Sucli 5 respectively 
tell us that, by a wife named IScaladevi, Bijjala had 
a son. Vajradeva and a daughter Siriyadevi. The daughter 
was married to the Maha mandates vara Cavunda II of the 
Sinda family. Cavunda was thus the son-in-law of 
Bijjala. We have no evidence to show when this marriage 
took place. Nevertheless, it may be presumed that Siriya¬ 
devi was married to Cavunda before Bijjala completed his 
usurpation. We arotold that Bijjaladeva, the son of Cavunda 
by Siriyadevi, was governing the Kisukadu seventy district 
in 1169 A. D. 6 Bijjaladeva could not be a minor in 1169, as 
lie was ruling the district without the help of any officer. 
Even assuming that he was a boy of about twelve years 

(1) inc/. XI, p. 17. 

(2) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 54. 

(3) Fleet, Kanarcsc Dynasties, p. 462, • 

(4) Car. Dasn Inscriptions, Vo\. II, p. 221 ; raferrjd to by Dr. Fioet, 

Kanareso Dynasties, p. 477. 

(5) /hid., p. 477. 

.(C) Fleet, Inscriptions Rtlatinj to Ike Sinlaosnsa Chieftains, 

J. D. B. R. A. S., XI, p. 277. 
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only, we get the year 1157 which may now be taken as the 
year of his birth. It is thus apparent that Siriyfidevi was 
married to Clvun la before Bijjala completed his usurpation. 

The fact of Cavunda's marriage with Siriyadevi is of 
utmost importance, in so far us Cavunda's attitude towards 
Taila Ill was concerned. Did Cavuntlu stand by the side 
of his emperor V Or did he assist his own father-in-law 
Bijjala, so that he might be politically free ? These arc the 
questions which the historian has to answer. 

The Puttudakal inscription of Cavunda II, dated in the 
month of Jyeslha falling in A. D. 1163, mentions him as a 
feudatory of Taila III. 1 This clearly shows that Cavunda, in 
spite of an intermarriage with the KSlacCuyas, did not 
acquiesce in Bijjala's usurpation, but entertained hopes from 
the first for a restoration of the Calulcyan sovereignty. 

By remaining loyal to Taila III, Cavunda not only 
proved himself worthy of the trust reposed in the Sinda 
chieftains by the Calulcyan Emperors from time to time 
but also displayed his talent as a far sighted statesman. 
Cavunda must have realised the fact that the well 
established supremacy of the Calukyas wn9 respon¬ 
sible for the growing prosperity and influence of the 
Sind race. From the time of Cavunda's grand-father the 
Sindas were the most favourite feudatories of the Calukyas, 
who freely allowed the Sindas to become more and more 
influential. Both the dynasties, the imperial and the feudatory, 
were acting together with so much of mutual confidence that 
the strength of the one was considered the strength of the 
other. It was this motive tint prompted Cavunla II to 
remain loyal to his emperor upto the last. 

But at last when Cavunla lost all hopes of a restoration 
of the Calukyan sovereignty, he seemed to have declared inde¬ 
pendence. The Hiremannur record of Cavunla dated in A. D. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Minting to Sindawmsa Chieftains , J.B.B m 
R. A. 6’., Xf, p. 259. 
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1169 mentions no paramount sovereign,' which clearly 
implies that he had assumed the status of independence hy 
this time. 

Among the contemporary Mahamandalesvarus of Cavu¬ 
nda II, mention may he made of Is vara I)Sva Sinda of Bcla- 
gavarti. Kurtavfrya III Ruttu of Saundatti, Vlra Vikramaditya 
I fiuttu of Gutia!, VijaySditya Silsihara of Ivurad, Sivacitta 
and Visnucitta Kadamhas of Grtsi, and Kirli !>Pva Kadantlni 
of Hangul. 

Cavunda was undoubtedly :i powerful Mahamandalesvaia. 
He possessed a strong army. 2 It was perhaps due to Cavil- 
nda's military strength that Bijjala was not able to bring 
him to his allegiance. After completing the work of usurpa¬ 
tion, Bijjala adopted the policy of subduing the feudatory 
families and of bringing them under his supremacy. Among 
the feudatories thii9 subjugated, the Ratio Muhamandair:- 
svara KSrtavlrya III was one. It is stated in 11 record of 
A.D. 1165 that Bijjala, "having subdued all kings, was ruling 
the world with the one umbrella of sole sovereignty." a But 
the Sinda chief Cavunda II was not a weak monarch like his 
Ratta contemporary to fall a prey to Bijjala's powerful army. 
That is the reason why the Sinda inscriptions proudly state, 
though with some exaggeration, that “ if the hostile kings 
with the proclamations of their titles opposed king Cavunda, 
they were straightway ingloriously put to flight and so 
departed without the honourable decoration of their en¬ 
trails (torn out in a glorious death) and without enjoying 
the embraces of the arms of the nymphs of heaven (who arc 
the reward of such as die bravely)." 1 

(1) South Jnd. Ep., 1927-28, p. 20. No. 4, ( Appendix E ), 

(2) Ca'n.Dcsa Inscriptions, Vol. II, p. SO; referred toby Dr. Fleet. 
Kanarete Dynasties, p. 476. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) F/ee', Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavatnsa Chieftains, J, B. It. 
n. A. XI. p. 270. 
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It follows from the above extract that Cavundu II was 
not an aggressor. But at the same time it cun be safely 
inferred that lie w;is n powerful monarch who could defend 
himself against those who wanted tc oppose him. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the inscription docs not mention the names of the 
" hostile kings.” Nevertheless, judging from the times, it 
may be presumed that the extract quoted above refers to 
none else but Bijjalu who had then assumed the status of a 
powerful aggressor. 

Cavundu was a wise statesman. In order to protect his 
kingdom from the Kalucuryu menace, lie seems to have 
followed the plan of appointing his own sons as governors 
of various districts. The Pu^adukal grunt of his reign men¬ 
tions his chief wife Demuhuievi and his eldest son Acugi III 
us governing as his representatives the territory surrounding 
the ancient capital of Paltudakisuvolal.' Similarly, the Ailiolc 
inscription records that his two sons by Siriyadevi were 
entrusted with the administration of the KimikSdu Seventy, 
the Bagaduge Seventy and the KBlavSdi Three-hundred. 8 
It should be noted, in this connection, that Siriyadevi unlike 
DBmuludevi hud no connections whatsoever with the admi¬ 
nistration of the country. This would perhaps suggest that 
CSvunda II could not naturally repose full confidence in 
SiriySdBvi, a9 she was the sister of Bijjala. 

CSvunda II is described as a successful ruler. The 
Ailiole inscription mentioned above speaks of his brilliant 
achievements and attainments in the following terms: 
“ Victorious is he, the king who excels in impetuosity,— 
who is the stage for the dances of the dancing girl who is 
the goddess of victory who has conquered (in) the battle¬ 
field ; who has broken the pride of arms of his enemies ; 


(1) Fleot, inscriptions Relating to the Sinduvamsa Chieftains, J. B. B. 
It. A. B.. XI,.p. m. 

<2) Ibid., P. 277. 
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who excels in the virtue of generosity; whose mind contains 
nil knowledge." 1 

Kings of ancient Karnataka were culturally bound to 
patronise learning and literature. Hence tho records speak 
of almost every ruler as a patron of letters. It will be wrong 
to suppose, as some scholars do, that it was only a conven¬ 
tion to describe every monarch as a lover of learning. The 
very existence o( a vast body of Kannada literature, belong¬ 
ing to the period of our study, bears an eloquent testimony 
to tho fact that a king's court in those days was a resort of 
literary luminaries. Cavundu's court was not an exception 
to this rule. It is suid that he " associated with learned men 
of various kinds.’’ 8 Another inscription says that he " bes¬ 
towed gold in abundance upon excellent learned men and 
good poets." 3 

CSvunda II was a typical ruler of his ago in regard 
to his attitude towards religious grants. The Arasibldi 
inscription informs us that Cavunda, at tho instance 
of his learned queen DfimuludSvi, made a gift to 
NSmicandra Panditndeva, the disciple of a Nayakirti 
SiddantadSvn of the Mula-Sahgha, the KundnkundSnvayn, 
the Deslya-gana and the Pustukn-gaccha.* Similarly, an 
epigraph that comes from HirSnmnnur registers a grant of 
land made by CSvunda II at the request of Dasabdva, 
the adhisthayahi of the Jainasllc . s Both these endow¬ 
ments to Jaina teachers by a Saiva ruler only illustrate 
the liberal attitude of ancient Kannada kings towards 
all religions. 

During the reign ofCavunda II, the Sinda territory seems 
to have been extended beyond the limits of the four here- 

( 1 ) Fleet, /ascriptions Relating to the Siniavnnua Chieftains, J. It. II . 
It. A. S., XI. p. 277. 

(2) Ibid., p. 27 ?. 

(3) Ibid.) p. 271 

(4) South Ind. Ep„ 192* -29, p. 43. No. 33. ( App.mlix E ). 

(5) Ibid., 1927-23, p. 20, No. 4, ( Appendix IS ). 
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ditary districts. Tho Pattndakal inscription speaks of Ca¬ 
vunda a9 ruling the Kisukadu Seventy, the Bagadage 
Seventy, the Kelavadi Three hundred and "several other 
districts." 1 These "several other districts" were most pro¬ 
bably acquired by Cilvunda himself during the confusion 
tlmt then arose on account of the Kalacuri usurpation. It is 
not possible due to paucity of materials to identify the newly 
annexed distiicts. Nevertheless, it can bo gathered that 
the Kun^ige Seventy was one of these divisions. For we 
learn from the UnaegSri record of Cavunda's time that under 
liia orders a gift was made by Heggade Isvniayyn from his 
camp at Kuntige, the chief town of ivuntige Thirty division, 
which was thus apparently included in the Simla kingdom.' 1 * 4 

Dchnuludevi, the elder wife of Cavunda, is described as 
a “very Piirijfitu tree (in respect of her liberality) to her 
attendants, a very cow of the gods to ( gratify ) the many 
desires of excellent people and friends, a very mother of 
those who begged of her". 8 She is further represented ns 
“ the female swan of the lotus pool which was the heart of 
king Cavunda". She was perhaps a very beautiful lady. 
The inscription describes her body, arms, eyes, face, curls 
upon tier forehead, and breasts with apt similes and calls 
her a very Rati in respect of her charms. Denial adevi was 
a loarncd lady and was responsible for the diffusion of 
learning among her subjects. It is said that she, with her 
husband, used to make gifts to teachers. 1 

Cavunda II died in C. 1170 A. D. after a reign of about 
twenty years. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Eclating to the Sindavamsa Chieftain*, J.B, B 
R. A. S., XI, p. 277. 

(2) South Ind. Ep„ 1927-28, p. 22, No. 28, (Appendix E). 

(3. 1 Flee'. Inscriptions Relating to the Sindauamsa Chieftains, J. B B. 

R. A. 6\, XI, p. 271. 

(4) South Ind. Ep., 1928-29, p. 43, No. 33, (Appendix F) 



CHAPTER X. 

BIJJALA AND VIKRAMA. 

Records at Aihoje 1 2 , Rfin* and Sudi 3 show that, by the 
wife SiriySdSvi, daughter of the Kalacurya king Uijja^a, 
Cavunda II had two sons named Bijjala and Vikraina or 
Vikkayya. SiriyiidFvi is described as the virtuous wife of 
king Cavunda II. She is spoken of us a vory Arurullmti in 
devotion to her husband, a very Bhamti in wisdom, and a 
very Rati in beauty. 4 Her sons Bijjala and Vikraina, with¬ 
out any title, were governing the IvistikSdu Seventy, the 
Bagadage Seventy, and the Kelavadi Three-hundred in the 
Virodbin Samvatsara corresponding to A. D. 1169-70 cited 
as the ninety-fourth year of the era of the Western 
Calukya king VilcrauiSditya VI. S 6 It is to be noted that they 
were governing these districts as governors during tiic life¬ 
time of their father. 

As seen in the last chapter, CSvunda II died cither in 
•A. D. 1170 or a year or two later. Besides Bijjala and 
-Vikrama, Cavunda II had two other sons, namely, Acugi 
and Permadi by his senior wife Denniladevi.* During the 
life time of Cavunda, Acugi and his mother were governing 
iit Patfadukisuvolal us the kings’s representatives. 7 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Itclntiny to the Sinilavamsa Chieftains, J. II. 

1). It. A. £., XI, p. U74-, I nil. Ant., IX. p. Ufi. 

(2) Com, Desa Inscriptions, Vol. II, p. 221; raforrod to by Dr. Fleet. 

Kanaro&i Dynasties, p. 477. 

(3) Ibid, Vol. ir, p. 226; referred to by Dr. Float, Kannresa Dynasties, 

P. 477. 

(4) hid. Ant., IX, p. 'Ji. 

to) Ibid., p. 90; Fleet, Inscriptions Relating tn the Sindavamw Chief¬ 
tains, J. IS. £. K. A. XI, p. 277. 

(6) Float, Inscriptions Relatino to the Sindnvamsn Chieftains, J. £. fi¬ 
ll. A. XI, p. 272. 

(7J Cam. Desa //ism/, lions, Vol. IT, p.221; retired toby Dr. Fleet, 
Kaiiarvse Dynasties, p. 576, 
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After the death of Cavunda II, there must have been 
a dispute as to the succession between Bijjala and Vikrama 
on the one side and Acugi and Permadi on the other. This 
quarrel for succession for the Sinda throne must have 
naturally afforded a very good opportunity for the Kala- 
curya king to bring the Sindas under his allegiance. As the 
KSlaeuryus were the near relatives of Bijjala and Vikrama, 
it may be safely presumed that the Kalacuryas actively 
assisted them against their half-brothers, and thus secured 
for them at least the greater part of the Sinda kingdom, if 
not the whole of it. This presumption of ours is supported 
by epigraphical evidence. An inscription from Ron, dated 
in the month of Asvina (Septcmbcr-Octobcr) falling in 1179, 
says that at the capital of Erambarugc, Mahamandalesvara 
Vikrama was ruling the Kisukadu Seventy, as a feudatory 
of the Kalacurya king Sahkuma. 8 Again the Katgeri 
inscription of A. D. 1179 informs us that Mulia man dalesvara 
Vlra-13ijjalsidevurtisa and the Mahamundalesvara of the Sinda 
family were jointly governing the Kisukadu Seventy, the 
Bagadage Seventy, Narcyuhgul Twelve and KeLavadi Three- 
luindrcd and Kirividi Thirty, accepting the sovereignty of 
the Kalacurya king Sahkama. 1 2 Similarly, another epigraph 
which comes from the same place also tells us that Bijjarnsa 
and Vikrumaditva of the Sinda family were governing 
Bagudugc Seventy, Kisukadu Seventy, Hambarage Twelve, 
and Narcyangal Twelve.* It is crystal clear from these 
records that Bijjala and Vikrama obtained the whole of the 
Sinda kingdom, and that too under the sovereignty of thoir 
uncle Sahkama, thus ousting their half-brothers Acugi III 
and Permadi II. 

Sahkama died in or about A. D. 1181, and was succeed¬ 
ed by his younger brother Almvamallft. 3 Ahavaraalla does 
not seem to have been so powerful a monarch as his brother 


(1) Smith Jnd. Ep„ 1923-2\ p. 50, No, 151, (Appendix E.) 

(2) Ibid* No. 149, (Appendix E). 

(3) Fleet, Knnar.se Dynast it's, p. 488, 
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Sankara a. Accordingly, during his reign the Simla brother* 
Bijjala and Vikramu freed themselves from the yoke of the 
Kalacurya kings and declared independence. It is really 
interesting to note that the Sinda independence was regain¬ 
ed by the same persona who had lost it only a few years 
back. The fact tlmt Bijjala and Vikrauu ruled as indepen¬ 
dent monarch* is evidenced by a Sinda inscription from 
SiiUbluivi which does not mention any paramount sover¬ 
eign. 1 2 This epigraph is elated in the Visvusii Su/mutlsam 
corresponding to A. it 1185-Xo. Again lira Uanaeamnlli 
grant of I l«7 A. I). mentions Bijjahi and Vikrninadcva as 
ruling over the Kisukadu Seventy, Biigadago Severny, 
Kelavadi Three-hundred, Nuroysiugal Twelve and Kinvidi 
Thirty, without recognising the supremacy of any para¬ 
mount power. 3 

The reign of these Sinda brothers was remarkable for 
the great political events which completely changed the 
history of Karnataka. The sons of the Kalacurya king 
Bijjala were not us capable as their father. This gave ail 
opportunity to the Calukyan king Somfisvara IV and his 
followers to subvert the usurping Kalacurya line. With the 
help of the D a n dandy ah a Brahma, SflmSsvaru IV was aide to 
restore the Ciiluhyan power for a lime. This work of re¬ 
storation seems to have been completed by A. I). lli>5. 
For one record at Annlgcrc, dated in A. 1). 1184-85, says 
plainly that the position of Somesvara IV was secured for 
him by Brahma, and adds that the latter, “ a (ire of death Le¬ 
the Kalacuryos ", seized the whole earth foi the purpose of 
making the Calukyas lords of all the world. 3 The same 
fact is further corroborated by some Hoysala inscriptions. 4 

(1) South Tnd. ip., 1928-29. p. 4G. No. G». (Appendix I*). 

(2) South Ind. ip, 1927-28, p. 22, No. 3?, (Appendix 15.) 

(3) Corn. Dtiu fntcripliont, Vol. IT. p. 37 ; referred to by Dr. Floot, 

Kunari-v Dynast far, p. 4(54. 

(4) Hayov»ulana Rao, Mysw Ou'irltcrr, IT, Hart IT. p. H. p »9. 
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The restoration of the Calukyan supremacy seems to 
have proved fatal to the Sinda independence. We have 
already seen that Bijjala and Vikrama were ruling as in¬ 
dependent kings in A. I). 1187. But :in inscription at 
Konnur in the Bijapur District mentions Bijjala Sinda as a 
subordinate of the Calukyan king Somfisvani IV.' Unfortu¬ 
nately, the date of the record is not legible. It can, how¬ 
ever, be inferred that the Sinda brothers had completely lo 3 t 
their independence somewhere between A. D. 1187 and 119<>. 
An inscription discovered at Mohikapuram in the Bcllary 
District and dated in 1184 A. I). tells us that one Pudmi- 
dflva, the son of the above mentioned famous general 
Brahma, and his maternal uncle Vatsaraja were jointly ruling 
the whole of the eastern country, including the Sindavadi 
province". Sindavadi province referred to here is not the 
Sindavadi of the Yelburga branch.That portion of the liclliiry 
District which was under the rule of the Kurgtid Sindas was- 
also called Sindavadi. The inscription in question refers 
to this eastern Sindavadi. The very fact that these power¬ 
ful oiliccrs of Sdmfsvara IV were in charge of the north¬ 
eastern country in A. D. 1184 would naturally suggest that 
it were they who were instrumental in bringingthc Yelburga 
Sindas under Calukyan allegiance. Thus, it is not unreaso¬ 
nable to suppose that Bijjala had accepted Calukyan 
supremacy somewhere between A. D. 1187 and 1190. 

The latest inscription we have for Bijjahi is the above 
mentioned Konnur epigraph of the reign of Snmgsvura IV. 
What became of him afterwards or when he died is not 
known. 

It seems that after the death of Bijjala Sinda, liis - 
younger brother -Vikrama was not allowed to retain the 
whole of Sindavadi-nad under his rule. Vikrama's half- 
brother Acugi III, who was deprived of the share of his 
father’s (Cavunda II) kingdom, was waiting for an oppor- 

(1) Scutk Ind. E/>, 1928-29. p. 47, No. 86, {Appondii E). 

(2) Mys. At eh. liepirt , 1016, No. 555. 

l'l 
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tunity to have his due. He now seems to have sought the 
aid of Sumesvarn IV in order to establish himself as a 
Mnhamandulesvarn. The efforts of Acugi III appear to have 
been met with complete success, l'or we leurn from an in¬ 
scription at Kahikiipana-guddn that AcidSvu Sindn was ruling 
ns a Mahaman lalPsvara the southern part or Sindavfidi-nad 
in the year A. IJ. 1196 under Somesvuru IV.' 

Vikrama, however, continued to rule the northern dis¬ 
tricts for many years to come, excepting the short period at 
the dose of the Lwclfth century which was marked by the 
iloysalft invasion of the Sindavadi province. It must be 
remembered that Vikrama ruled all these years as a subordi¬ 
nate cither of the CSlukyan limpcror Sfmiesvarn IV or of the 
Yadavas of Devagiri, according to the political circumstances 
of those disturbed times. Inscriptions, dated in 1189 A. D. 
and found in the Bijflpur and Dharwar Districts, show that 
Bhillnnu, the Yadava king had by that time secured the nor¬ 
thern and eastern portions of the Cfilukyan kingdom/- Ollier 
inscriptions, dated in 1192 A. IT and found in the Dharwar 
and Simoga Districts, show that before the end of that year 
the Hoysalas under Vlra-Ballala II had made equal encroach¬ 
ments fiom the south. It would seem that in the course of a 
few years, the Yadavas wore acknowledged as ihc sovereigns 
of North Karnataka, while the Hoysalas that of South 
Karnataka. Accordingly, Vikrama Sinda had to accept the 
supremacy of the Yadavas in order to retain his position :is a 
MahfimaiidalPsvara. It has been expressly staled in a Ron 
inscription of A. D. 1220 that MahamanclalPsvara Vikramli- 
ditya of the Sinda family was ruling as a feudatory of the 
Yadava king SinghanadSvn/ This is the last record we have 
for Vikrama Sinda. What became of him afterwards we do 
not know. 


/I) South In,). E,k, 19«?-2fl. p. 23. No. 35. ( Appendix E.) 

(2) FIcot, Knnurefr D,/na'hf, pp. 518-19. 

(3) Soul It /ml E/>.. 1937-C8, |i 23. No. 39, ( Appendix L\ l 
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Among the officers of Bijjala and Vikrama, was a cer¬ 
tain Sovana-dandanatha who held the office of prudhana in 
A. D. 1179.' The officer, who was actively assisting SCvana 
in the administration of the country, was one dandandyaka 
Tikknriisa who was the adhikari of Baga(luge-n5d } 

Both Bijjala and Vikrama are recorded to have made 
grants to temples. 3 4 5 The SulibhSvi stone registers the gift of 
land made by Vikrama Sinda for feeding Brahmans in the 
temple of KesavadSvu at Arusiyubtd 2 u.' 1 Both the brothers 
were actively helping the educational institutions to flourish. 
For instance, they arc reported to have made the grant of 
one entire village, namely, Suggivadu ta the 500 Mahajanas 
of the Mahagrahara of Kndakero. 1 ’ 

(1) South hul. 1928-29, i>. 50, No. 151, ( Appendix E.) 

(2) /bid. 

(3) /bid., 1927-28, p. 22, No 32. I Appendix E.) 

(4) /Inti., No. G5, ( Appotulix 1£. > 

(5) /bid.. No. 151, ( Appendix E. > 
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ACUGI III AND PERMADl II. 

Acugi III and PcruuUli II were the sons of Cavuncln II 
bj T his senior queen DnnuladPvi. The I’atludukut inser¬ 
tion of the reign of Cavunrln II says licit D«m:ilad«vi and 
her son Acugi were governing the Icrritoiy, as logcnls, from 
Kisuvolal or Pat Lada-kisuvohil, that is, Paltaduknl, which 
was the most ancient historical town of Kisuksiilu district. 1 

There is an interesting description of Kisiikndu and 
the town Kisuvolal in this inscription. If it is in any extent 
typical of the peace and economic prosperity that the dis¬ 
tricts enjoyed during the rule of Cavunda II, it ought to be 
worthy of note. After observing that the district of Kisu- 
kadu was like a forehead of the lovely woman who was the 
country of Kuntala, the composer of the inscription says : 

“ In it the city of Kisuvolal, which might he called its 
jewelled diadem, is very beautiful, even Vasuki can never 
properly praise the country that surrounds that town. Is 
there any holy place on the surface of the earth that sur¬ 
passes Kisuvolal which was the plncc of the coronation of 
Nrga, and Nahusa, and Nala, and Puriimva, and oLhev 
kings ? With its groves that arc carefully tended, with its 
pellucid tanks set round with flowers, with its sacred river 
called the Malfihari, with its fertile liclds, with its beds of 
water-lilies, and with its swarming cuckoos and parrots and 
cakura birds and cranes and geese, Kisuvolal is truly very 
charming." 

Making some allowance for poetic exaggeration, the 
description shows that the country enjoyed the blessings of 
peace and happiness. 

ll) Flee*, Inscriptions Hvla tiny to the Smdawinsa Chieftains, J, B. fi 
It. A. S„ XI, p. 272. 
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XJ5nialad8vi and Acugi, “ having deliberated on the con¬ 
tinuance of the pious grants that were made by former 
kings ", arc reported to have allotcd three hundred medlars 
of land to the god the holy Visvesvaradeva of Kisuvolal 
l'or the purpose of ah g aiding a and rahgabhUga of the 
deity.' 

DSmuladBvi and AcugidBva seem to have considered the 
happiness of the agriculturists as their own happiness. We 
arc told that they once granted to the agriculturists of Kisu¬ 
volal privileges and contributions, cuttle and rent-free lands, 
houses and taxes. 2 

After the death of Cuvundu, Acideva 111 and Pcrmadi 
II were removed from the administration of the kingdom by 
their hulf-brothcrs Bijjula and Vikramn. The way in which 
it could have been done is already suggested in the last 
chapter. The elder brother Acugi secm9 to have struggled 
very hard for many years to rogain his lost share. But his 
efforts were met with success only when king Sjmesvara 
re-established the Culukyan supremacy in the north. We 
have the good fortune to possess an inscription, dated 31st 
October 1196 A. D., which says that AcugidSva Sinda was 
ruling the southern part of Sindnvadi ns a MaluSmandalesvara 
under SomEsvara 1V. X This would only suggest that it was 
due to Sumtlsvara that ho was raised to the position of a 
feudatory chieftain. 

But Acugi was not destined to enjoy peace any longer. 
At the close of the twelfth century, the powerful Hoysala 
monarch Vini-Ballafall led his campaigns against the YSdava 
king Bhillama, pushed to the north of the Dharwar 
District, defeated Brahma, the general of Som&vara IV, 

(1) Flooi., Inscription* Relating to the Sindacamsa Chieftains, J. A R. 

R. A. S., XI, p. 273. 

(2) Jbid. 

(3) South l ml. Ep , 1927-28, pp. 22, No. 35, (Appondix E) 
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and Bhillaraa and his ministers Juitnsinha*. It is certain that 
Acugi lost his kingdom in this great confusion. 

The last date we Imvo for Acugi is the 31st October 
1196 A. 1). Wo cannot say in paucity of materials when 
exactly lie died. Of his younger brother Permadi, we have 
no information beyond the bare mention of his name. 

(1) (ml. Anf.. If, p. 209 : i'nm. Tkvn fn*iriiitimi.i, Vol. IT, |». HOI* 
referred to by Ur. Floet, Kumi'wc l>yiuialua, 502. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE END OF THE DYNASTY 

With the glory of the Calukyns, passed away the glory 
of the Simdaoamw chieftains. The closing yours of the 
twelfth century witnessed the bloody war bootwcon the 
Hoysulus and the YSdavas. Somesvara IV, who hud ie- 
cstublishcd the supremacy of the Calukyas in about A. I). 

1185, soon lost it owing to his defeat at the hands of tho 
Yadava kings. The weakness of SomSsvursi was a signal for 
the ambitious Hoysala king Vlru-Bullalu XL to invade the nor. 
them part of Karnataka. When Viru-Ballalu 11 led his nor¬ 
thern campaigns, the Simla kingdom was divided into twain, 
the northern portion being under tho joint rule of Bijjnla 
and Vikrama, while the southern district was administered by 
Acugi III. How this came to be we have already explained 
in the last chapter. The fact that the Simla chieftains were 
thon ruling us the subordinates of SoraKsvuru IV is manifest 
from an inscription of A. !). 119f» which states that 
MuhamiuidalSswam AcidSvurusn Simla was a feudatory of 
Somesvara IV 1 . It cannot, howovor, do said with uny cer¬ 
tainty that SomSsvura was still retaining his supreme posi¬ 
tion so late as A. D. 1196. It may be that the faithful 
Sinda chieftain Achugi 111 still entertained hopes of a resto¬ 
ration of Somesvara to his former position, and hence con¬ 
tinued to acknowledge his sovereignty in spite of his(Som5- 
svara) being reduced to a second-rate power in the Dekkun. 

Records show that the Hoysala king Vlra-Ballaja II 
defeated both the YSdava king Bhillama and the Ciilukyan 
king Somesvara IV. This was in or about A. D. 1911.* 
After defeating them, Vira-Ballala marched against the MahS- 

(t) South Tnd. Ep„ 1927-28. p. 22. No. 35, (Appendix E) 

(2) Tnd. Ant., II, p. 299. Cum, Desa Inscriptions, Vol. If, p. 30'; re'or- 
rod to by Dr. Fleet, Kunarcse Dynasties, p. 502. 
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mandalesvaras and other rulers who now formed themselves 
into a very powerful league. 1 The Sindti chieftains must 
have necessarily been the prominent members of this hostile 
host, combined against the invader. It is said that though 
the Yadava king came with as many as 200,000 infantry 
armed with thunder-bolts, and 12,000 calvary, conspicuous 
with high saddles and jewelled breast-plates, Virii-I3all5ht 
on his one elephant charged the Yadava king's army, put 
them to Might and slaughtered them from Sonilur to the 
bank of the Kisnavcni river."' When a host of hostile kings, 
including the Sindas, combined against him, lie suddenly 
besieged and took the forts of Krambarage, the stronghold 
of the Sindas, Yiratuna Koto (Hanugal), Gutti, Bcllitd’gc, 
RaHapalli, Soratur, and Iturugodu. 3 The reduction of 
Krambarage was probably effected between A. D. 1193 and 
•1197. In about 1194 A.D., Lokkigundi in the Dharwar 
District became the temporary capital of Vira-Balliija, and 
from there he appears to have moved on to Krambarage in 
about 1195 A. D.‘ A record of A. D. 1195 mentions Vira- 
Ballala as then reigning at Krumbarigeya-Kuppu, evidently 
in the course of his campaigns. Again an inscription from 
Araslkerc, dated in A.D. 1196, states that Vira-Ballalu was 
in the rcsidonccof Krambnrgo. 5 From Krambarge lie reduc¬ 
ed the forts mentioned above. Some of these did not yield 
easily. Lokkigundi was defended by Jaitugi, the Yadava 
king, and seemed invulnerable with high ramparts and lofty 
bastions on which were mounted astonishing Jlag staves. 6 
The fact, that, Vlra-Ballala was able to reduce many of the 
forts from Krambarage clearly shows that he not only took 
possession of the most important city of the Sindas, but 

(1) Bp. Car., xr, Dg. 25. 

(2) Ibid., Dg. 25. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Bp. Cur., V, Bl. 201 and Ale. 5. 

(5) Ibid., V, Ak. 104. 

((!) Ibid., V, HI. 204. 
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also occupied it completely. This could have been done 
only by driving the Sinda chieftains out of Sinduvadi 
province. 

From this time onwards the Sindas of YclburgS ceased 
to exist as a prominent ruling family in the Dekkan. It can 
be said that the great chieftains of the Sindavamia, who had 
held the Hoysalus in check up to this time, now succumbed 
to tho conquests of Vim-liallala II. The northern boundary 
of the Iloysala kingdom under Vira-Balia la thus extended, 
was evidently the Malprabha and the Krsna where the 
Malprabha joins it. 1 2 * 

The kingdom of the Sindas, which extended on both 
sides of the Malprabha, came to he divided, the northern 
half being included in the Yiidava dominions, while the 
southern half was under the Iloysala supremacy. Thus 
the Sinda chieftains, who had once struck terror in the 
hearts of the Hoysujn kings now fell on evil days. But the 
time for the linal disappearance of the dynasty was yet to 
come. 

The YSdavas, who were assisted by the Sindas against 
the Hoysalus, were naturally considerate towards the Sinda 
•chieftains. They seem to have raised the dynasty to its 
former position of feudatory chiefs. Vikrnma Sinda is said 
to have been ruling as the subordinate of the Yadavas in 
the early years of the twelfth century. 8 The Yadavas, whom 
Vlm-Bal 15In II had so valicntly fought and beaten, again 
made attempts to press towards the south during the reign of 
Narasimha II, the successor of Virn-Bnllalu. Consequently, 
a great battle was fought on the banks of the Tuhgablmdrfi 
evidently between A. D. 1215 and 1220. This battle was so 
sanguinary that, we are told, the Tubgabhftdra was Tilled iq, 
the banks with stream of blood. The YSdava army was 

(1) Fleet, Knnaresc Di/nnMies, po. 503-504. 

(2) South Ind. Ep„ 1027-28, p. 23, No 3S, (Appendix S) 

15 
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apparently done to death almost to a man. 1 2 3 Despite this 
success there is reason to believe that Nnrsisimha II lost 
most, if not all, of the territory north to the Tungubhadrii. 
It is evident that the Yadavas recovered from the defeat and 
took the offensive against the Iloysahis, and Niirusimhii just 
succeeded in keeping them usvay from crossing the Tungu- 
bhadr.'i which marked his northern boundary. 

This success of the Yadavas was very favourable to the 
Sinda chieftain Vikramiiditya. It seemsthalllm Yadavas now 
restored to him even that part of the Simhivudi, lying souLh 
of the Malprabha which was lost to the Si nda s during the 
invasion of Bullalu II. This presumption of ours is corrobo¬ 
rated by a newly discovered inscription in the Ron TSlukS 
of the Dharwar District, which says that MuhumandalSsvura 
VikiamSditya of the Sinda family was ruling that part of 
the country in A. D. 1220 as a subordinate of the Yadiivu 
king Singhanadeva. p - Vikrmnu was now an old man of 
about seventy. This is the last record we have for the 
Simla dynasty of Yolhurgu. Wlmt became of I he family 
afterwards is not known. The probability is that Yiknuna 
Sindahad no issues to succeed him, and hence the province 
was handed over to one of Sihghmui's ordinary officials to 
be administered as a territory directly held by the Yadavus. 
This inference is corroborated by an inscription found at 
Nidagundi and belonging to the reign of the Yaduvu 
king Sihghanu, which mentions his MaktipradJitlntr, the 
Mahaposayita, Patunun&aa&iu, Bdhallnra NiyoSjadhipuli, the 
SarvddhikTtri Vosudevu NSynkn as ruling in A. 1). 1229 or 
1233 Eramburage, “which had caused itself to be called the 
capital or a capital in Kisukadu Seventy."* 

Thus ended the eventful and distinguished rule of about 
two centuries of the Sinda MahSmandulesvuras of Yelburgu, 


(1) Kp. Car., V, Hasson, 84. 

(2) South Itid. tip., 1927-28. p. 23, No. 36. (Appendix E) 

(3) /ml. Ant., XXX. p, 267. 
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during which period the Calukynn Empire reached the 
pinnticlc of its glory under VikramBditya the great, and also 
saw its decline and full in the litter half of the twelfth 
century. The great Sindas, namely, Acugi 11 and Permadi I 
remained a dominant power in the Karnfitaka for a period 
of two generations and struck terror in the hearts of the. 
Hoywtjus. The name of the Sindamitma will be over re 
membered in the annals of South India, on account of the 
timely services rendered by Acugi II and his son Permadi to 
VikramSditya VI with a view to protect the integrity of 
the Cfilukyun Empire. 

There is, all the same, something pathetic in the fall 
and the final disappearance of the Yclburga Sindas as a 
ruling family. A dynasty that counted amongst its mem¬ 
bers such great names as Acugi II and Permadi 1 was 
unable to stem the successive tides of the Kalacuryas, the 
Yaduvas, and the Hoysalas. The downfall of the Calukyas 
proved fatal to the Sindas. But the greatest blow that 
weakened the resisting capacity of the dynasty was un¬ 
doubtedly the partition of the Sindu kingdom after the death 
of Cavumlu II. 
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CHAPTER T. 


THE SINDAS OF KURUGODU. 

The Sindas of Kurugodu are an important brunch of the 
famous Sindavamka, KurugOdu is a village in tho Bellary 
TBlukS of the licllSry District. That it was once a famous 
town with a hill-fort ol great strength and repute is evident 
from the various inscriptions that have conic down to us. 
Thus, for instance, a Sinda epigraph of Racamollci II speaks 
of it in bombastic terms: "The stronghold of KurugOdu 
puts to shame the strongholds of the oceans on the right and 
left, surp-.issing strongholds of woods and hills on the adjoin¬ 
ing sides. 1 It is said to hold in check the Colas, Gurjaras, 
Lavas, (people of southern Gujarat) PSndyas and Telugus. 
Besides possessing a strong hill-fort, it was the capital of 
Br.llakundc-rmd over which the Sindas ruled. 

Uduyaditya is the lirst king of this line known to us 2 . 
He is given a date falling in the year to A. D. 1045*. The 
records mention him as a Sammia of TrailOkynmalla Nanni 
Nohunba Pallava Permadideva, "lord of K5nci, the best of 
cities", who was himself a feudatory of the Western Calukya 
Emperor Somesvara I. 4 Dr. Fleet has indentified Permadi- 
dfivn with Jnyusimha III, the third son of SflmBsvara I. 5 

Barmudeva was probably the successor of UdaySditya. 
This we conclude from the Talakallu inscription which be¬ 
longs to the reign of Somes vara I.* Trailokyamalla Nolamba 
Pallava Permildideva continued to be a feudatory of the 
Calukyas during the reign of BarmndSva also. He is stated 
to have been ruling the Kognli 500, the ICadarabalige 1000 

(I) B/>. Jnd., XIV, P, 275. (2) South hid. Ep., No. 193 of 3913. 

(3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. 

(5) Bp hid., IV, p, 214. 

(0) South Ind. Bp., No. 52.J of 1914. 
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and the Bullakun'lc SCO, the lust being the province of 
the KurugOdu Simhis. 1 He was ruling over the Bullukun- 
dc-nad in the sense that he was the immediate superior of 
Burmadpvu Sindu who is mentioned as a subordinate of 
PcnnacjiilSva*. 

In 11!6 wo come across two Sinda princes, namely, 
lmmafli Bhfinti and his younger brother Efieamalhi I, who 
were jointly ruling the Ualhikundo-nfuF. The very adjec¬ 
tive / ttwuidi, which means the second, is a clear indication: 
that a king by name lihiimi had ruled in the line prior to 
Bhimn If. But unfortunately no record of Bhima l has come 
down to us. 

Imraadi Bhima, the elder brother, seems to have been 
a nominal ruler, while the younger brother RacauiiiUa J 
was the real head of the state. This we conclude from 
tho fact that all the Sinda inscriptions, which wore compos¬ 
ed either before or after 1146 A. D., speak of Racumalla in 
high terms, while they do not even refer to the name of 
Immadi Bhima. Thus, of Bhima we have no information 
beyond the bare mention of his name. 

RScamalla 1 was undoubtedly a powerful king. Ho is 
described as “a darling of Earth, exceedingly valorous, be¬ 
loved of victory, beloved of Fortune.”* The earliest date 
wo have for him is in 1141 A.D., when he is mentioned as a 
feudatory of JagadSkamalla IP 

That Racamulla was raised to tho position of a first 
class feudatory chieftain is evident from the Rurugodu epi¬ 
graph which speaks of him as a Mahamiuidalesvara possessing 
the tokens of royalty, namely, stately horses, brilliant yak. 
hair fans, and white umbrellas. 6 He is also said to have 
established for his descendants a prosperous rule 7 , which is 

(1) South hi(l.Ep.,Vo. 523 of 1914. <2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid.. No. ail of 1913. (4) Ep. Ind , XIV, p. 276 

(5) South Ind. Ep., No. 2£6 of J 913. 

(G) Ep. Ind.. XiV, p|i. 232 owl 283. (7) Ibid , 281. 
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evidently u further indication of his having ra : scd the 
dignity und inllucncc of his dynasty. We arc told that 

Uaciunallu was "a man of noble courses, blest of nature. 

victor over the companies of foes, steady in duty,.and a 

master of the whole series of arts." 1 

Kaeumulla scorns to be a groat patron of Saivism. It is 
said that amidst the wondering admiration of the earth he 
was treating most bountifully Lhe good votaries of Siva by 
gratifying thorn with all gifts of kinc, land, gold, food, drink, 
etc.* We further learn that in the course of his pious and 
glorious icign he was favoured with an cpiplumy of the 
god Siva and his attendant spirits, and he accordingly 
rose to exceedingly high estate in life, and after death was 
translated to Sdukya in Siva's heaven." 

We have no more information regarding this king 
except that he married SflvaladBvi, who bore him a son 
Iruhgula. 4 

The last date for this ruler, according to a KurugSdu 
Sasiina, is in A.D. 1173. 5 But Dr. Fleet has shown that 
this date is irregular. 6 By a study of other Sinda records 
we now come to the conclusion that the above dutc is not 
only irregular but absolutely misleading. For we learn 
from an epigraph dated in 1149 that Racamalla II was the 
king of Kurngddu in that year. We have alroady seen that 
both Racamalla I and his elder brother Innimdi BhTmn were 
ruling in 1146 A. D. It is thus apparent that Racamalla I 
must have died between 1146 and 1149. 

We do not know as to who succeeded to the Sinda 
throne arter RScamalla I. Nevertheless, there is every 

(1) Ep. but, xiv, p, m. 

( 3 ) rind., pp . m-m, 

(S) Und,, p. 277. 

10 


(2) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid., pp. 276 and 235. 

(C) Sao Ep. Ind., XIV. p.267. 
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reason to believe that Irungula the son of Racamalla, having 
predeceased his father, Racamalla II the son of Irungula 
became the king. Another conjecture is also possible. It 
may be that Irungula died soon after his coronation, leaving 
behind him no inscriptions of his short reign. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that if at all Iruhgula ruled, his reign extended 
over a period of only three years, that is, the possible period 
between the death of his father and the accession of 
his son. 

Racamalla II was the son of Irungula ami of his wife 
Baladevi ', also known as Ecaladavi* lie was perhaps the 
greatest king of the dynasty. It appears that he was still 
in his teens when ho ascended the throne. He was, how¬ 
ever, fortunate in finding in his faithful minister-general 
LakhSya Nayaka an able supporter of his kingdom. 
An inscription of 1149 A. D. calls this officer as “the 
supporter of the kingdom of Immndi RScamalla," 1 2 3 who is 
here mentioned as a feudatory of the CSIukyan Emperor 
Jugadekamalla II. 

Soon alter Racamalla II became king in 1150 A. 1)., 
the CSIukyan Emperor Jagadekamalla died and Tnila 
III succeeded to the imperial throne of Kama Luka. He 
being a weak monarch, a serious blow to the Cfilukyan power 
was soon dealt by the KSkatSya prince Pro la, father of 
Rudradeva. 4 It appears that Racamalla II took some active 
part in this conflict and was able, with the help of his 
general Becarasa, to distinguish himself despite the fact that 
his over-lord Tailn was defeated. It is for this reason 
that Becarasa is styled “the destroyer of theTelugus," 5 
the reference being to the KSkateya prince who was 
an Andhrite. 

(1) Bp. Ind. XIV, p. 276 

(2) Ibid., p. 283. 

(3) South ind. Ep. No. G9 of 1904. 

(4) Ind. Ant.,X\. p. 17. 

(5) Ep. Ind,, XIV, p. 276. 
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This blow from Andhradesa was soon followed by still 
more sorious internal troubles that arose in Karnataka itself. 
The Kalaciiryu MnhamancJalSsvara Bijjula, who was the 
commander-in-chief of the Western Calukyan force, took 
advantage of the weakness of his master Tailapa, and con¬ 
sequently deposed him, thus usurping the imperial throne.' 
Bijjalu completed the work of usurpation in A. D. H62. z 

This usurpation of the Calukyan supremacy had great 
consequences on the political history of the Dekkun. In 
the general confusion that must have prevailed during the 
overthrow of the CSlukyun power, some of the great feuda¬ 
tory families made an attempt to proclaim independence. 
Among those who made a bid for independence, was the 
Goa Kudumba king Permadi-deva who now styled himself 
“ Kohktt{ui CaArtivtvli" .* But the Kalncuryns proved too 
powerful for many other chieftains like Racamalla II. It is, 
however, clear that Racamalla was forced to accept the 
sovereignty of the Kalacurvas in the course of a few year9. 
We learn from two KuntgAlu inscriptions that Racamalla was 
a feudatory under Raya Muritri Sovideva, 1 2 3 4 who ruled from 
llf.7 to 1177. 

We have shown in a previous chapter that the Sinda 
families were always faithful to the Western Calukyan 
Emperors. In fact the glory of the Sindas was largely duo 
to the suzerainty of the Calukyas. It was, therefore, quite 
natural that Racamalla II was anxiously waiting for an 
opportunity for the revival of the Calukyan power. Records, 
however, show that Tailapa’s son SomSsvnra IV was able to 
recover a great part of his ancestral kingdom in the early 

(1) Cam, Desa Inscriptions, II, pp. 148. 165 ; referred to by Dr. Fleet, 

Kanarese Dynasties, p. 462. 

(2) Fle>t, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 462. 

(3) Moraea. Kadamba Kula, p. 20L 

(4) South lml. Bp., Nos. 56 and 58 of 1904. 
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part of A. D. 1183.' Ra cum all a II seems to have lost no 
time in transferring his allegiance to his former masters. In 
fact, he was perhaps the first MahSiminduIPsvara to do so. 
We arc informed by one of his Kurugodu inscriptions, dated 
in 1181 A. D , that he was the subordinate of Sum&vara IV 
in that year.* 

There is every reason to believe that R:\eumiUlu II, under 
his favourable overlord Soincsvara IV, enhanced the influen¬ 
ce of his dynasty. The above mentioned inscription of 
1181 tells us that his kingdom was continuing in increasing 
security. By residing this epigraph, one feels tlmt Rsu-a- 
malhi was a great ruler, who established internal peace and 
prosperity in the country. As to the economic conditions 
then prevailing in his kingdom, the record says : "Adorned 
with pure creeping plants, eager bees, and rice-crops, never 
a village failing; with gaiigas, yeomen, wealthy and charm¬ 
ing persons never a village failing ; with temples of gods, 
never a village failing; with worthy votaries, never u village 
failing—the mid-country of Bnllukundc is delightful, in 
truth like the spiing”.* As regards the commercial prosperity 
of the town Kurugodu, the epigraph gives the following 
hyperbolic account: "The wealthy make naught of 
Wealth-giver (Kubera); the jewellers there laugh at the Lord 
of the Ocean (Varunu), the rulers resemble Munu fumed 
among men ; it is verily like Bhogavati". Making indeed 
due allowance for poetic fancy, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that Ballakundc was a happy country under the 
efficient rule of Racamalla II. 

Racamalla was a wise administrator who seems to 
have studied the science of government. We are told 
that he was “ renowned in the Nemdam-park of 


(1) Fleet. Kanarasc Dynntlia, p. 483. 
12) Ep. Ind , XtV, p. 265. 

(3) Ilnil., p. 275. 
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polity",i In this task he was ably assisted by his ministers 
and generals who were men of exceptional ability and who 
were greatly responsible for the peace and prosperity that 
nourished in the country during the reign. The inscriptions 
make special mention of two of these officials, namely, 
BPcarusa and Kecurajn. The former, who is described as 
the "crost-jowol of the ministers", was the "Manager of his 
Lord’s affairs’', the High Minister and the Bearer of the 
bclcl-lmg,*. The latter was the head of the finance depart¬ 
ment. 8 

That Racamalla Simla was the greatest among his pre¬ 
decessors is evident from the title "the Gbvinda of the 
Sindas”, which was accorded only to him 4 . 

Wo do not know as to when Racamalla died and what 
became of Iris successors, if at all lie had any. The records 
arc silent even about Soma who is mentioned as his youngor 
brother in an inscription of IIS! A. D. 5 It can, however, 
be shown that the dynasty succumbed to the Hoysula con¬ 
quest in about 1191 A. I). After the short rule of Somes- 
vara IV, the VSdaviis in the north and the Iloysalas in the 
south became the two predominent powers in the Karnata¬ 
ka, Not being satisfied with what they had obtained, both 
these powers grew more and moro ambitious and accord¬ 
ingly came to conflict. The final decisive battle between 
them was fought in A. 1). 1191, which resulted in a vic¬ 
tory for the Hoysulns. Wc arc told that the army of the 
YSdavas consisting of two hundred thousand men with 
twelve thousand cavalry was pursued by Vira-Ballaln from 
✓ Sora^ur to the banks of the Kr^navBni, and was there des¬ 
troyed 6 . The record adds that Vira-Ballala II reduced the 
forts Erambaragc, Hangal, Gutti, Bellittige, Sora^ur and 


(1) Ep.lnd., XIV. p. 276. 
(3) Ibid, p. *83. 

(5) Ibid. 


(2) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid., p. 276. 

(6) Ep Car.,Xr, Dg. 25. 
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KurugCdu, the hist being the well-known bill-fortress of the 
Sindns of Ballakunde-n3d. 

It thus seems that the territory of the Kurugodu'Sindus 
was absorbed by tho Hoysala kingdom at least for a period 
of about thirty years. This is corroborated by an inscrip¬ 
tion, found in the BcllSry District, which mentions Ylra- 
Dallala II as ruling over that part of the Kuntala in A. 1). 
1218It is, however, plain that this brancli of the Sindft 
family never revived their kingdom, and hence came to 
an end. 


(I) South I ml, So. 52 of 1901. 
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THE SINDAS OF BAGADAGE. 

The Sindas of Bilgndagc 1 2 were :i branch of the 
celebrated Siitdavant&i. They bore all the titles that are 
tisiiall}* given to the kings of this family. For example, 
Sfivyurusa, one of these kings, is described us a " Maha- 
mauclulesvura who had attained pancamahaiabda, the supreme 
lord of the BhOgavuti, the best of towns, whose right ann is 
skilful in protecting the BrShmunas of the town Ahicchutra; 
the sun of the Sindas; a most devout worshipper of the god 
Muhesvara; the lord of the banner of hooded serpents, a very 
king of nitf-iix in human form “P 

The Bhsiiranamatti inscription 3 , disclosing the existence 
of this dynasty, is very important inasmuch as it professes 
to give the origin of the Simla family. The same story 
of their origin is recorded in some other Sindu epigraphs 
such as the Diivunugcrc inscription 43 and the TlonnSli 
inscription 5o. But Llic Bhairanamatti record is the most 
important of them all inasmuch as it gives us an additional 
information which is of great political significance. We arc 
told that " when the long-armed lord Sinda joined his hands 
and closed his eyes ( in respectful request), the lord of the 
Kudiimbns through affection gave him his daughter and he 
having taken her, during the time that he lived in 
dalliance with that charming woman, there wore born 
three sons from whom there sprang those who were born 
as kings in the most exalted race of the SindasThis 
blood connection between the Sindas and the Kadambas, 
which is mentioned in no other epigraph, leads us to the 


(1) Boga'Jage is the modern B5galk5t In the Bi jSpur District. 

(2) Ep.. Ivd., Ill, p. 235. 

(3) Ibid, p.2S0. 
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inevitable conclusion that the Sindas from the very begin¬ 
ning were considered as a ruling tribe. 

The fact that the Sindas of Bagadugc were the most 
ancient of all tho branches is evident from this epigraph, 
which states that thirty-one kings in succession governed 
the BCgad age district after Nidudol (long-aimed) Simla, 
the originator of the family. Then there was another prince 
named Simla. 

In this lineage of the Sindas of Biigudiigc, " which came 
without a break " from the long-armed Simla, there was a 
certain Kammara or Kammayyarasa. His wife was 
Sngarabbe Arasi, whom tho record describes as an ornament 
of good qualities. Wo have no moro information about 
.this king. 

PulikSla was the son and successor of Kammara. He 
was born amidst the praises of the world, says the above- 
mentioned inscription. He is styled " the ornament of 
the family of the serpents " and " a very Narayanu among 
the Sindas”. He was the subordinate of tho Westorn 
CSlukya lsingTnila II who ruled from 973 to 99'/ A. D. 
The BhairannmaHi inscription furnishes him with a date in 
A. D. 990-91. 

NSgSdityn, NSgatyn, or NSgatiyarasa was the son of 
PulikSla by his wife Revakabbe. He is the first scion of 
the House to be raised to the dignity of a A fahasdmania, 
entitled to the honour of pahcamahdsabda. Iio was also 
entitled to be decorated with three golden umbrellas. He 
was the feudatory of the Cfilukyan Emperor Juyasimha II, 
who reigned from 1018 to 1042 A. U. We have it on record 
that NSgSdityn made two grants of land, one to the god 
SindSsvara and the other to the deity of Puradakeri. 1 The 
second gift was made in the Saha year 955, coupled with 
A. D. 1033. Nagaditya seems to have possessed a beautiful 
personality, as the record calls him a K5mail5va. 


(I) Ep. fniL Ilf. p. 236. 
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To this "bravo king” NagSditya find to Poleyabbe Arasi 
was born Polasindu, "an ornament of the Sindu race." As 
regards the chronology of tlvs king, it may be inferred that 
he was a contemporary of Jnyansimhn II. The fact that 
Polusindu's son was a subordinate of Somesvnra II (1069-76). 
would support our inference. 

The next king of the Bagadngc line was SSvya, the son 
of Polasinda. It is said that he was pure by both lines of 
descent; for his mother was liijjulftdevi, daughter of tho 
Khandava Mahamandalesvara.' Sgvyarasa is the first mem¬ 
ber of tho House to assume tho digniiiod title M&liamandales- 
vara, which is a clour indication of his having attained tho 
status of a first class feudatory chieftain. He must have 
been a good soldier, for the epigraph describes him as “a 
very Sulmdova in the art of using sword". SSvya was the 
subordinate of the Calukyan Emperor Somesvara II (A. D. 
1069-76 ). It is said of him that he was a " kafohahsa 
( bird ) whose feathers arc shuffled by tho play of the feet 
ofliliuvanaikamalla-dBva”. 

We have no more information of this line. As the 
Bagadugc Sindas ruled prior to the Yelburga branch, it may 
be that they were tho ancestors of the founder of the later 
dynasty, whoso territory included the Bagadage Seventy 
district also. 

(lj Up. /ml.. Ill, P.235 ; KhfttjrJava seems to be a family or terri¬ 
torial designation rather than a personal name. And, In fact, llio 
dioiionarios give tho word Khlir/fnva as tho name of a region. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE SINDAS OF THE PRATYANDAKA FOUR- 
THOUSAND PROVINCE. 

The Sindas of Pratyandnka arc one of the many off¬ 
shoots of the celebrated biudawmsu. The only copper-plate 
charter that we have of this dynasty is found at the vflingo 
Tidagundi, twelve miles from the town of Bijapur. Bliima, 
a king of this family, bears the epithet “ the governor of the 
Pratyanclaka Four-thousand country.”’ 

Dr. Fleet identifies the Pratyandnka Four-thousand 
country with the modern Phultan State 1 , and adds that it 
was a considerably larger territory than the present Phultan 
State. According to him, it was appropriately bounded on 
the north by first the Niro, and then the Bhlmn, as far ns 
some point near PandharpOr, on the south bank, in the 
Sholnpur District, where it would meet the MahgalavPstaku 
territory. On the south, it was very appropriately bounded 
for the most part by the Man or M5n-gang5 river, which rise9 
above fourteen miles to the south of Phaltan, and flows into 
the Bliima between Pandlmrpur and Maiigalvedhgm. 

It should, however, be noted that the governorship of 
Pratyanejaka, attributed to the Simla king Bhinm, is a mere 
hereditary title and nothing more than that. Hence it 
cannot be taken to indicate that king Bliima ruled over that 
part of the country. We are not unfamiliar with such here¬ 
ditary titles in the history of ancient Karnataka. For 
instance, the Simla kings of Bcjgutti bore the title " lord of 
Karabatapura" among the epithets. We find this title ac¬ 
corded to the kings of that line even so late as 1189 A. D. 2 3 
What is to be noted, in this connection, is the fact that the 

(1) Ep. Ind„ nr. P. 306; hid. Ant., I. p. 80. 

(S) hid., Ant, XXX , pp. 381-8?. 

(3) Ep. Car., VII., HI. 46. 
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Belgutti chieftains never ruled the Karaha',apura ( modern 
Karad in Satara District), though the founder of the original 
Sinda dynasty did. Again the Rattas of Saundatti called 
themselves as the rulers of Lattalur, a town which did not 
exist in their kingdom. Similar is the case with many 
dynasties of ancient Dekkan. Bearing this in mind, it may 
be safely presumed that BhJma did not rule over the Pra- 
tyandaka Four-thousand Province. 

This dynasty of the Sindas was in possession of a con¬ 
siderable portion of the territory in the Bijapur District. We 
know from their inscription that it included the village of 
Takkalika, the modern Takulkec, about twenty-live miles 
south-west of Tidagundi. 

The first king of this House of whom we have some 
information, is Bhlmn. lie seems to have been a great soldier, 
as the epigraph speaks of him as a king “of incalculable 
dread in the fields of battle. " As regards the chronology 
of this king, it may be safely maintained that he ruled in 
about A. D. 1032. The same record gives a date in 1082 for 
Bhima's grandson Muhja. Thus coming back to two genera¬ 
tions before Muhja wo get the above date for Bhlma. 

SindarSja “ of renowned fame " was the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Bluma. He is described as f * a favourite of the 
mighty fortune of Victory gained in battlefields," which is 
evidently an indication of his having attained some military 
success. 

The successor of Sindaraja was his son Muhjarajad§va. 
The above mentioned copper-plate charter refers to his 
reign. Muhja is spoken of as a MahamandalSsvara, “ depen¬ 
dent on the lotus feet ” of TribhuvanamaJladeva Vikrnma- 
ditya VI. That Muhja was an important subordinate of 
Vikrama is evident from his having attained the honour of 
pahcamahdsabda. Some of his epithets are “ the sunreme 
lord of the city of Bhogavati, born in the serpent-chief's 
race, the frontal ornament of the Naga family, the sun of 
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the lotus the Sinda family, the submarine fire of the Guna- 
kas." The Gunakas referred to hero cannot be identified 
in the present stage of historical research. 

The inscription of Muhja purports to record the sale of 
twelve villages sold by him to one Kannasamunta. Of both 
the vendor and the purchaser a large number of birudas 
arc enumerated. The latter is also described as being a 
worshipper of the feet of TribhuvanamalhulPva, which sug¬ 
gests that he owed allegiance to the Calukyan king. He 
is further described as a devotee of Siva and was married to 
a daughter of the Liitas. Kannasamunta was also onlitl d to 
the honour of paiuamalmabda. The grant is silent as to 
the province or residence of Kanmisamantu. It appears 
that he was identical with the Ra^tu Mahamandal^svaru 
Kannakaira. 

It is interesting to note that the deed of sale was com¬ 
pleted in the presence of Munja’s chicf-officoi, “the illus¬ 
trious" Khambliayya, Madhukari NSyaka the Sandhi - 
vigrahi, Bhammayya Nay aka, and Nimbaya Nayaku, 
and it wa9 written by Nannupai, the deputy of the Sandhi- 
vigrahin. The mention of the Minister of Peace and War 
only explains that Muhja was a feudatory of the first rank, 
possessing the important right to wage wars without the 
permission oftho emperor. The sale is stated to have taken 
place in the year 1082 A. D. 

This is the first and the last record of the dynasty. 
What became of the House after Muhja is not known. It 
may be that Muhja, having died without any issue, his terri¬ 
tory was annexed to the Calukyan Empire by Vikrnma. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE SINDAS OF CAKRAKOTA. 

Among the various ruling dynasties of ancient Andhra- 
dPsu, was the Sindu House of Cakrukuta-mandalii, a country 
continuous to Vengi, being situated in the present Bustar 
State. This branch of the Sindas was never a Mah5mandal6- 
svnrinn Houso under the Western Calukyas of Knlyani. 
Nevertheless, it would not bo inappropriate to include 
it in this thesis, so that the history of the Sinda race 
may be complete. 

The kings of this brunch are mentioned as belonging to 
the Chinduka family. 1 Chindaka is the Sanskrit equivalent 
of the Kannada word Sinda. Moreover, the biriidas of the 
Karnataka Sindas arc strikingly identical with those of the 
Bnstur Nagavamsi kings. For instance, the famous king 
Sdmesvara I is said to have been a Maharaja, " born of the 
Ndgavamka, resplendent with the mass of rays of thousand 
jewels, the lord of Bhogavati, the best of towns, whose cre9t 
was a tiger and a calf Thus, there can bo no doubt that 
the dynasty was not connected with the Sinda families 
of the Kannada country. The vyagrha-lanchana (tiger crest) 
was common to all branches of the Sin dak ti/a ; because 
the original ancestor of the vamsa, which received its 
name after him, was believed to have been brought up by the 
king of serpents on the milk of a tigress. 3 While 
the Bagadage branch had simply the tiger crest and 
the phani-ketana or banner of hooded serpents, the 
CakrakSta brunch had a tiger with a calf or child 
(savatsa), thus depicting probably the story of their 
origin in a clearer way. The Bastar Sindas were subdivided 


1) Ep. Ind., IX, P. 181, and X, p. 37. 

(2) Ibid., IX, p. 316. 

(3) See the Chapter oa tho origin of the Sindavamta. 
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into two Houses, the minor of them having the bow and 
tiger crest ami the banner of lotus (lower and plantain leaf.' 
One point of striking contrast between the Sindas of Kar¬ 
nataka and those of Andhrndesn is that the latter, to judge 
from their titles ' Pammtivara Pimima-bhattaraha Maharaja', 
were independent monurchs without recognising the over- 
lordship of any emperor. 

Dharavarsiuleva is the first king of this branch of the 
Sinda dynasty known to us. Wo have an inscription of his 
widow Gnnda-MahadPvi who is recorded to have made two 
grants, one of the village of Narayiinapuru to the “ glorious 
god " NSraynna, and the other of some land to the god 
Lskesvara.* It should be noted, in this connection, that 
Gunda-MahadSvi, though a &aiva by faith, was not only to- 
leant of other creeds but actively helped thorn to flourish. 
The epigraph docs not afford any historical information of 
the reign of DharavarsndSvu. It is, however, stated that 
Gjnda-MahadBvi was a noble lady of royal birth, which 
would inevitably suggest that Dharuvursudeva was matri¬ 
monially connected with a prominent ruling family of the 
day. As regards the chronology of this king, wo may safely 
presume that he lived somewhere between 1050 and J 060 r 
judging from the fact that his son was the king of Cakrakota 
in 1069 A.D.* 

SOmSsvam I was the son of DhSrnvarnadSvn and of his 
queen Gun^a-MahSdSvi. 1 We do not know the exact year 
of his coronation. He, however, seems to have come to tho 
throne in about 1065 A. D.; for the earliest date wo have 
for him is in 1069. 

SomesvaradSva was by far the greatest monarch of the 
dynasty. The KuruspSl lithic record of his reign refers to 
his certain contemporary kings. 8 Most of these kings arc 


(1) Ej>. Jnd , IX, P. 181. 
(3) Ibid, X, p. 33. 

(5) Ibid., X. p. 33. 


(2) Ibid . p. 316. 

(4) Ibid., IX. p. 316. 
(6) Ibid., p. 25. 
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mentioned by the names of their countries or capitals, some 
of them being Udra, Lanji, Ratnapura, Lenina, Vchgi, Bha- 
draputtnna and Vajra. "Owing to the mutilated state of the 
record, ” says Rai Bahadur Hiralal, the editor of the inscrip¬ 
tion,” "it is not certain whether Somes vara claimed to have 
conquered them, hut one implication is plain, viz, that they 
were his rivals”. It is, however, stated that, having killed 
the "powerful king” MadhurantnkadPva in battle and having 
put other kings to trouble, he became, as it were, a junior 
NSrayunu by imitating the latter’s action in having killed 
Mudhura and a host of other demons. Madhunintakadeva 
whs the king of the minor Sinda House of Cakrakota, who 
seems to have occupied the territory of which SdmBsvara 
claimed to be the hereditary ruler.' 

SomFsvarudfiva also boasts of having "burnt Vengi like 
the great Arjuna who lired the Khandava forest." 2 This 
was at the most a lit for tat, as we lind Cakrakota itself 
being burnt several times by the kings of the countries on 
the other side of the Godavari. It should be noted, in this 
connection, that many a southern king raided this somewhat 
weak power. The first raid, so far as it is known, appears to 
have been made by Vijayaditya III of the Eastern Calukya 
line, who ruled between 814 and 888 A. D. He burnt Cakra- 
Jefita 8 . Then the Cola king RajSndra (A. D. 1011-33) took 
Cakrakota which is mentioned ns Sakkarakottam in the record 4 , 
while one of his successors, namely, king Virarajendra 1 claims 
to have crossed the Godavari, passed through Kalihga, and 
advanced against Cakrakota 5 . Next the Cola king Kulottunga, 
,whilc yet a youth, won bis first laurels in a battle by storming 
Cakrakota. This happened prior to 1070 A.D., which fact is 
mentioned in the Tamil poem Kalihgalta Parani, and also in 

(1) Ep Ind.. IX. p. 174. (2) Ibid., X, P . 25. 

(3) Ibid., IV. p. 226. . • 

(4) South Ind. Inscriptions. II, p. 108. 

(5) Ibid, III, p. 70. 
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some inscriptions'. Vikramaditya VI of the Western CSIukya 
dynasty was the fifth raider, who is said to have conquered 
Cakrakota as a Yuvnraja .* This occurred just a few years 
1>cforc 1076 A. D. when Vikrama became king. 

Vohgi which SomPsvara Sinda burnt is the country be¬ 
tween tlic (ioduvnri and the Ivrsna. The inscription mentions 
the name Viracoilu 7 , who, as wc know from other sources, 
was the viceroy of this country appointed by his father. 

Sfim&WaradSva seems to have added another laurel to 
his fame by burning the forest of the Vajra country*. lie 
also claims that he took six lakhs and ninety villages of the 
KOsula country. 1 * 3 4 5 6 This Kfisala country has been identified 
with the Duksina-Kosala which extended from the 
confines of Berar to Orissa and from Amarakanfoiku to 
Cakrakota. 5 But it is impossible that this extensive area 
should contain as many as six lakhs of villages ; moreover 
there is absolutely nothing to justify the boast that 
Somesvara ever became king of that country. It is possible 
that he might have raided a part of KGsnla and might have 
held it in his possession until driven out again. This surmise 
scorns to have been supported by JujulladSvu's inscription/ 
Jajalladeva was the king of Daksina-Kusalu ruling at Ratan- 
pur, and in his eulogy referred to above, ho is stated to have 
11 seized in battle SOmSsvara, having slain an immense army." 
No details arc given u9 to who Somesvara wa9, but from 
synchronistic allusions it is apparent that he w;is identical 
with Somes vara Sinda of Cakrakota. 

As to the list of the countries already mentioned above, 
Udra seems to bo the old name of Orissa. Lahji was a well - 

(1) 8*e Ep. Ind., IX, p. 179, 

|2) Buhl or. Vikramiiikadeva-Churita, IV, 20. 

(3) South Ind. Inscriptions. I, p. SI. 

(4) Bp. Ind., X, p. 25. 

( 5 ) Ibid. 

(6) Seo Ep. Ind., X, p. 26. 

(') Ep. Ind., I. p. 38. 
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known tract in the district of Ba lag hat and Rutanpura was 
the capital of the Haihayas in Daksina-Kosnln. 1 Lemmi 
may he Luvann, the eastern tract of Raipura district, says 
Rai Bahadur Hiralal.® lie further idcntilic9 Vajra with 
Wairagarh and Blmdrstputtmju with Bhunduk. 2 

Some of the conquests described above brought so much 
of fame to SomSsvaradSva that he was known as a powerful 
monarch even in the distant parts of Southern Karnataka. 
For we arc told lhaL the great Iloysaln king Visnuvurdhuna 
came in oonllict with this Andhra ruler. The epigraph tells 
us that Visnuvurdlmnu " with the sharpness of his sword 
terrified Sfuuflsvnru, the lord of the mighty celebrated Cakra- 
keiin. 4 The inscription which refers to this oonllict is dated 
in 1130 A.l). The reference here, therefore, is only to a 
past event, for we know that Sfmiesvara died in about 
1100 A. D. 

Somes vara I was as efficient an administrator as he was 
a great soldier. He ably governed his kingdom till the end 
of his reign. In this task lie was assisted by his ministers 
and generals who were men of exceptional ability. One of 
his records describes him as a "store-house of the statesman¬ 
ship That ho possessed striking personality is evident 
from the fact that he is compared with the god of love in 
point of beauty. 6 

The records give the names of Somulu-Mahadevi and 
Dharna-Mahfidevi, the queens of Somesvaradeva’'. 

Sdmesvnradeva was succeeded by his son Kanharadeva 
in about 1100 A.D. 8 It was in this reign that his grand¬ 
mother Gupdft-Mahadevi made the grant of the village Nara- 
yanapura to the " glorious god " Narayan.* Narayanapura 

(1) Ep. Ind., X, p. 26. (2) Ibid. 

(S) Ibid., pp. 26-28. (4) Ep. Car,, VI, Mg. 22. 

(5) Ep. Ind., X, p. 37. (6) Ibid. 

(7) Ibid., p. 33 and IV, p . 318. 

(8) Ibid., IX, p. 315. 
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(9) Ibid. 
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which is the present NarayanpSl, seems to have been an 
important place of pilgrimage in ancient times. We arc 
told that, it was full of people that came from the various 
countries to see the deity which is described as "a ferry for 
crossing the ocean of transmigration and a basket full of the 
gems of knowledge who opens the bolt of heaven's door." 

The next ruler of the dynasty seems so be Juyasimha- 
dPva who leaves a record of his reign'. As the grant bears 
no date, it is not possible to settle the chronology of this 
king in the present stage of historical research. After 
KanlmrudPva there is a blank of about 75 years in the 
history of theSindus of Cukrakfltu. This gap may perhaps 
be partly Idled up by the rule of Jayasimhadeva. 

JayasimhadSva had two wives, namely, Loka-Mah5<lPvi 
and " the great queen" SasSna-dSvi 8 . His inscription is im¬ 
portant inasmuch as it throws some side-light on the 
administrative system of the Baatar kings, The king was 
attended by five ministers who were called the pnhea-pra- 
dianas. They included the chief-minister, the grand-warden, 
the prince in charge of the whisk, and the lord of the intelli¬ 
gence department. 

In 1208 A. D., we come across another Smda king of 
CakralcSta named SomesvaradSva 11 who is mentioned with 
all the Nd^avambl titles 3 . This Somgsvara II is the first 
king of the House to assume the biruda of Cakravarlin or 
Emperor. 4 This would lead us to the irresistible conclusion 
that he was recognised as the overlord by some feudatory 
chieftains. This surmise is supported by the mention of a 
fmndalika named Somaraja who was the subordinate of 
SOmesvarndeva's successor NarusimhadSva 1 . It is quite possi¬ 
ble that Sbmaraja was a feudatory under S6mPsvarad5va 
also. 

(1) £p. Tnd. IX , p. 315. (2) Ibid., X. p. 35. 

(3) Ibid., p. 36. (4 ) ibid, HI, p. 318. 

( 5 ) Ibid. 
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NiiTiisimhu-tleva was the son and successor of S0m& 
avnra II. 1 He is referred to as the reigning prince in two 
inscriptions, the first dated in 12IS A. D. and the other in 
1324.* We have no more historical information about the 
reign of this king. 

After NarusiiuhadSva there is again a blank of about 75 
yours in the history of the Cakrakota rulers. In the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century, we come across another 
king named Hariscundra, who is mentioned as the 
ruler of Cukrukoliu* His record being brief docs not give 
any clue as to what family he belonged. But the editor of 
the inscription remarks that “until otherwise proved, it does 
not seem unreasonable to suppose that he was of the same 
dynasty as the kings of Cakrakota of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, namely, the Chinda or Sinda family of the 
Naga race". 1 

The inscription that speaks about this ruler docs not 
tell us in what year lie came to the throne. We know, how¬ 
ever, from the same record that he died in A. D. 132«, when 
his “chaste wife ManikyndSvi ontcrcd eternity by entering 
into lire" 4 . Accordingly, if we give him a rule of twenty- 
five years, we arrive lit A. D. 1259 which might perhaps be 
the first year of his reign. 

There is no further notice of the kings of this dynasty. 

We said above that there was a minor Sinda house in 
the Cakrakota Mnndala. The only king of that line who is 
known to us is MadhukarSntfikadSva, the contempoiary of 
the famous Sinda monarch SomesvaradSva 1. The earliest 
date assigned to him is in 10a5 A.D.* 

Madhukarahtakadeva seems to be the same person whom 
SomSsvara 1 claims to have killed. 7 It appears that 

(2) Ibid,, pp. 42-43. 

(4) Ibid. 

(G) Ibid., IX, p. 176. 

(7) Ibid.,*, p. 26. 


(1) Bp. Ind ,X, p. 42. 
(3) IWd. X. p. 39. 

(5) Ibid, p. id. 
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Madhukara, not being satisfied with his own territory, 
usurped the throne of his relatives, taking the opportunity 
of DharavursadSvn's death which must have occurred in 
about 1065 as already shown above. But Madhukara soon 
met a powerful rival in Somesvara I, who having killed the 
usurper, regained his horeditary kingdom. It is perhaps 
for this reason that SfunPsvara is described as having 
"acquired his kingdom by the force of his own arms". 1 2 

The grant of Madhukara mentions the names of three 
princes, namely, Kumdra Kanlmra-drwa, A 'nmdra Nay aka 
and Kumdra TuhgarSju. It also mentions his queen Nfigala- 
MahadSvi*. We do not hear anything about those princes 
in later records. It seems that their territories were absorb¬ 
ed by the increasing kingdom of the major Sindas of Cakra- 
kota under SOm&svaru I, who was thus responsible for unit¬ 
ing both the Sinda States under one banner. 

(1) £p. Ind; X, p. 37. 

(2) Ibid., rx, n. 181. 
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THE RATTAS OF SAUNDATTI AND BELGAUM 




CHAPTER I. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RATTAS. 

The NSsurgi inscription of A. D. 1218 claims tlint the 
RnMa princes belonged to the same lineage as Krsna III, the 
R5Btrakuta king who ruled from A. D. 940 to 956'. The 
same assertion is repeated in the Hannikeri record of A. D. 
1257 in that part of it which is connected with the date of 
A. L). 1208. That part of the record places Kartavirya III in 
the continuous succession of Krsna 111, 8 using a word san- 
tati, which is often, and quite justifiably translated by 
" lineage, race, progeny, offspring." These two passages 
are quite open to the interpretation that Sena II and his 
son Kartavirya III were actual descendants of ICrsnn III. 
Thus we have a claim that the Rnlta princes ofSnundatti 
belonged to the same lineage as the RSs^rakuta king Krsna 
III, and perhaps u claim that they were actually descended 
from him. As seen abovo, this claim is put forward only by 
the records of the thirteenth century ; and wluit is more, the 
records ol the earlier centuries are silent on the point. We, 
therefore, cannot at present finally decide how far the claim 
was based upon fact. It is quite possible that it was merely 
a later invention concocted for the purpose of edification. 
On the other hand, us the family name of the Malkhed 
Rastrakuta dynasty is often presented to us in the form 
" Rfttta, " 1 2 3 we cannot deny that the Rattns belonged to 
the same clan ns the Rastrakutns, though their claim of 
being actually descended from Krsna III can no longer be 
accepted. 

(1) Floet, Ascriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Eelgaum, J. £. £, R. A. S., X, p. 251. 

(2) Jnd. Ant., XXXil. p. 217. 

(3) Ep. Jnd, VJI, p. 206; VI, p. 103; V, p. 194; IV, pp. 281, 282; V, 
p. 193; Jnd. Ant. XII, p. 256; Ep. Car., II, 57. ‘ 
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Having indicated the racial relationship between the 
Rattas and the Rastmkutus, let us now consider the question 
of nationality of both the families. Eminent scholars like 
Fleet, Burnell and Bhumlarkar have advanced their own 
views regarding the origin of the Rastrnkutas. But the 
arguments brought forward by them arc in no way convin¬ 
cing. They fail to bring us nearer to the solution. Before 
trying to put forward our own opinion on the subject, it i* 
pertinent on our part to examine the views expressed by 
various historians. 

Dr. Fleet is of the opinion that since the names k '.midl¬ 
and Rathod arc to be derived from the term Riistrakutn, 
we may connect them with Rajputunu and Kananj in 
the United Provinces, which seem to have been the original 
habitats of the Rathor clan of Rajputs. 1 But the fact that the 
Rathors come to our not ce much later than the Ra?trukuta 
families of the Dekkan may load us to the conclusion that 
the Rajput Rathors were the descendants of some members 
of the Dekkan Rastrakuta families left behind in northern 
India during the northern campaigns of the Rnslrakutas. As 
to the origin of the Rattas themselves, Dr. Fleet suggests 
that they belonged to some local division of the Reddi tribo 
or caste, and adds that the attribution of them to the family 
of the Rastrakfita kings is based on nothing but the circum¬ 
stances through which thoy rose to power.* This view of the 
learned doctor cannot bo accepted unless it can be proved 
that tho Ras^rakuias themselves were Reddis. Because, as 
we have already explained, it is impossible to deny the claim 
based on epigraphy that the Rattas of Saundatli belonged 
to the RSgfnikuta clan. 

Dr. Burnell is, however, inclined to state that the 
Malkhed Rastrakutas were Tclugus and wore of tho same 
stock as the Reddis of AndhradSai.* This view is 

(1) Fleet, JCunarcxe Djnaalies, p. 384. (2) Ibid., p. S50. 

(3) Dr. Burnell's view is citoil by Edgar Thurston, Cmtes and Tribe » 
of Southern India, III, pp, 225-22C. 
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propounded without bringing forward any cogent 
argument. It is now universally admitted that the 
original place of the Reddis, who are now scattered 
in the Karnataka and Tamil Nad, was AndhmdSsa. If 
we assume with Dr. Burnell that the RSstrakutas were the 
ancestors of modem Reddis, their original homo will have to 
be located in the ICrsna-Godavari doab, where they would 
have first come into prominence. But history tells a different 
talc altogether. The Ra$lrakutu expansion never began from 
the Tclugu country. What is more, most of the Telugu 
country was never included in the Rastrakiita Empire. The 
Reddis are not known to have distinguished themselves as a 
military or ruling class in any period of ancient South Indian 
history. It was only after the captivity of Pratapa Rudra 
of Warrangal in A. D. 1323 by the Maliammadan Emperor 
-Ghiyos-u-din Toghluk that the Reddis arc known to have 
founded a kingdom.' Under these circumstances, it is not 
possible to argue that the Reddis are the modern representa¬ 
tives of the ancient RSstrakQ^as. 

Dr. Bhundarkar says that the RSstrakuta family in all 
likelihood was the main branch of the race of Ksatriyas 
named Ra^as who gave thoir name to the country of Ma- 
harastra, and adds that they were the real native rulers of 
the country.* Tlius the learned doctor believes that the 
Ra^trakutas were the- Ksatriyas of Maharaslra. Mr. C. V. 
Vaidya goes a step further and holds that the Rastrakuta3 
of MalkhSd were a Marathi speaking family, and were the 
ancestors of the modern Maratha family of Ratakute. 1 2 3 As 
regards the relation between the Raftas of Saundatti and the 
Rastrakuta9 of Malkhed, Mr. C. V. Vaidya holds that the 
former were the descendants of the latter. 4 We think that 

(1) Imperial Gazetteer, VII, p. 158. 

(2) Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan , p. 62. 

(3) 0. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, II, p, 322-23. 

(4) Ibid., Ill, p. 288. 
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Mr. Vaidya’s apparent view that the Rastrakutas were a 
Marathi speaking Maratha family is absolutely wrong. We 
therefore proceed to show how it is so. 

A survey of the early history of Dekkan shows that 
there were a number of Rathika families ruling over the 
Dekkan in feudatory capacity since the time of Asbku. 
But it is usually supposed that the terms 'Rathi' and 
' Maharathi 1 2 were used to denote a tribal or ethnical stcck 
and that the Maharathi tribe was in power in Mahfiraslra 
only. Both tho views .arc the outcome of fertile imagina¬ 
tion based on no historical facts. 

We first take up tho question whether the terras 'Ratin' 
and ‘Maharathi’ denote an ethnical stock. The words which 
occur in the various caves of Karli, Bhaja, KanSri, Bedsa, 
and Nana-ghat are 'MahSrathi' and 'Maharathim'. The word 
'Maharathi', as used in the cave inscriptions, plainly denotes 
the fact that it is employed to show the title of the donor. 
In the same way the word ‘ Maharathini ’ denotes the posi¬ 
tion of the female donor as a wife or daughter of a Malia- 
rathi. Moreover, the term ' Maha ’ is used only as an 
honorific prefix to the term 'Ratin’, just us ‘Malm' is used in 
the term ‘ Mahamancl ales vara ’. That it was a practice in 
ancient times to do so is unequivocally proved by the fact 
that such titles do occur before the names of males and 
females who gave anything by way of gifts. The word 
' Mahasenapati ’ is used in the Nasik inscription together 
with the term ‘ MahasSnapatini ’ before a male and a female 
donor respectively. 1 In an inscription of 1108, we get the 
female form of Dandanayaka as Dandunayakiti.* Similar 
is the case with ‘ Gaudi ’ and ‘ NSyaki ’ which occur in two 
Rat^a inscriptions 3 . 

(1) Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 94. ’ 1 

(2) Ibid., X, p. 254. 1 •’ » 

(3) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Italia Chieftains of Sautidattl 

and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S. X, pp. 218-254. • * . * 1 
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These instances arc sufficient to show that Rathi and 
'Maharathi of ancient times are more titles and not names 
^denoting a tribe. The word Maharathi simply means a war- 
-rior who fights from a chariot.' Hence, it is used as a biruda 
• like MahasSnaputi, Mahamandal&vara, etc. 

As to the country where the Rathis and the Maharathis 
were in power, there is definite evidence to show that some 
of them were occupying certain parts of Karnataka. Lead 
coins, belonging to the third century A.D. and bearing the 
legend “Sadakana-Kalaya-Muharatlii", have been found near 
Citaldroog in the heart of Karnataka. 8 The Himhadagall, 
grant of Dharnvimuhurajadhiraja Sivaskandavarman is ad¬ 
dressed among others to Rathikas. 1 2 3 The Kanheri records 
show that Nagamulanika, who was married to a Maharathi, 
was the daughter of Haritiputra Visnukada Cutusatakarn, 
who was a Kannada prince at Banavasi. 4 Wc also know 
that some of the Maharathis were Nagn-worshippers, 5 a fact 
which would suggest that Maharathis were spread in 
Karnataka, the land whero the naga-worsliip was extensively 
practised by its early inhabitants. Under these circums¬ 
tances, it can no longer be maintained that the Rathi and 
Maharathi families were confined to Maharastra only. 

In our opinion, the Rallas and the Rastrakutas were 
the descendants of some Rathika families that belonged to 
Karnataka. There is no philological difficulty in postulating 
the derivation of Ra^ta from Rathi. As to the term Rastra- 
.kuta, it is the Sanskrit form of Ratta coined for the purpose 
of ornamentation. If the Rastrakutas of MalkliSd were the 
Rathikas of Maharastra, we cannot explain how they became 
the patrons of Kannada literature at the expense of Marathi. 
Amoghavarsa I was either himself the author or at least the 
.inspirer of Kavirafa-marga, the oldest extant work in Kanna 

(1) Apte, Sanskrit English Dictionary, p. 904. 

(2) Rapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins, p, 57, Plato VIII, No. 233. 

(3) Ep.Ind., I, p. 2. (4) Rapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins, p, LI It. 

(5) A. S. W. /., V, p. 86. 
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da. The sigh-manuals of some of the Rastrakuta kings of 
the Gujarat branch are in Kannada characters. 1 If the ori¬ 
ginal home of the Rastrakutas were in Mah5r5stra, as Dr. 
Bhnndarkar and Mr. Vnidya would assume, it is difficult to 
explain how the)’ could bo using the script of Karnataka 
even in Gujarat. In the face of these facts, it would be 
simply ridiculous to hold that the RnHas and the Rastrakutas 
wore the ancestors of modern MaiiUha9 speaking Marathi. 
The ancestors of both the families were the original inhabi¬ 
tants of the Kannada country, where they rose to load im¬ 
portance even us early as in the third century after Christ. 

There is also further evidence to prove that the original 
home of the Rirfrtas and the Ragtrakulas was in the Kannada 
speaking locality. Inscriptions of both the dynasties des¬ 
cribe their kings a9 "supreme lord of LaUaniira or Lattalura” 
as a hereditary title commemorative of the place which the 
families claimed as their original home. Lafaanur is a purely 
Kannada name, the appellation ' ilr 1 at the end of the word 
being Dravidian in origin. Lattanur seems to be the 
same as modern Latur situated on the border of Karnataka. 
Taking into consideration all these points, we concludo that 
the Rattas of Saundatti were the original inhabitants of. 
Karnataka, speaking the Kannada language. 

The Ratta chieftains of Saundatti, who had attainod the 
honour of pahewnaJmabda, were heralded in the public by 
the sounds of the musical instruments called Irivali, had the 
Sindura-lahchana or red-lead crest, and carried the Suvarsia- 
garud..a-dhvaja or banner of a golden Gtirndu, which dovice, 
instead of the crest according to the more usual custom, 
appears on the seal of the only Ra^ta copper-plate charter 
that has come to light. 2 

(1) J. B. B. It. A. S., XX. p. 135; Ind. Ant., XII, 157; XIV, p. 197. 

(2) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saunda&t* 
'and BeUjaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, pp. 217, 231 ; Ind. Ant., 
XIX, p. 243. 
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BEGINNING OF THE DYNASTY. 

Wc have no information regarding the foundation of 
•the Ratta dynasty. It is, however, certain that the Rattas 
wero raised to the position of a ruling house during the 
days of the Rastrukutu supremacy. An inscription at 
ICahisapur of A. D. 93.3, of the time of the Rastrakiita king 
Govinda IV, mentions a Muhasamanta whom it describes 
as luaUcmUrti-pura-paramckvura and Trivali-parcghomiia 1 2 * . 
These birndas aro in perfect agreement with those of the 
later Ratta chieftains, from which we safely infer that the 
Muhasamanta belonged to the Ratta family. He is the first 
scion of the dynasty known to us. It cannot, however, be 
settled in paucity of materials whether he was the first of 
his line to ho invested with the dignity of a Muhasamanta. 
Wc do not know also the territory over which lie ruled. 
Nevertheless, judging from the place where his record was 
found, wc may presume that lie was associated with that 
part of fCunlula which now loughly corresponds to Gadag 
Talukii of the Dharwar District. It therefore seems quite 
improbable that his capital was Saundatti, which was not at 
all in the neighbourhood of Kalasapur, the place where the 
inscription was discovered. 

The next king in the Ratta line is one Nanna, the 
father of Kartavlrya I who lived in 980 A. D. It is said that 
Kartavlrya I fixed the boundaries of the Kundi country 8 
which after him became the hereditary domain of the Rattas. 
We have seen above that the first known member of the 
Ratta family had no geographical relations whatsoever with 
Kundi country. The way in which Kartavlrya I wa9 able 
to occupy almost tho whole of the Kundi province is a pro- 

(1) Ep., lnd n VII, p. 223, note 5. 

(2) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Bclgaum, J. B, B. R. A. S„ X., p. 201. 
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blem of great interest in the history of the dynasty. In 
order to have a full grasp of the subject, it is necessary to- 
trace the history of the Ivundi province during the period of 
about half a century that extended between 933 to 9S0. 

Certain parts of the Kundi province, before the whole 
of it was occupied by tlio Rut-tas, were under the rule of the 
Baisa family, a dynasty which rose to prominence under the 
Rastrakuta king Krsna III. Moradu is the first member of 
tho family known to us. lie is mentioned as the father of 
Prthvlrama 1 2 , who enjoyed the position of a great chieftain 
undor the Rastrakuta king Ivvsna III. 8 We arc told that, 
previous to his political elevation, Prthvlramu had been 
only a religious student in the KarSya sect of the holy saint 
Mailapatlrtha. 3 * He is described here as a Mahasamanta 
entitled to the honour of pahcamahUsabda .* It is thus appa¬ 
rent that he was patronised and invested with the posi¬ 
tion and authority of a feudatory chieftain by Krsna III. 
The fact that Prthvlrama built a temple of Jina in 
Sugandhavarti (Saundatti) 5 would perhaps suggest that 
he made it the place of his rcsidcnco. 

Prthvlramu perhaps rose to prominence on account of 
his military skill which he must have showed in the war 
against the Colas. It is known to us that Krsna III fought 
and killed Rajaditya the Cola king, the actual slayor being 
the Western Gahga princo Butuga. 6 In recognition of this, 
Krsna III gave to Butuga the BanavSsi, the Puligerc, the 
Belvola, the Kisukad and the Bagenad districts. 7 It may be 
that on the same occasion, Prthvlrama was invested with the 
power of a feudatory chieftain, with Sugandhavarti us his 
capital. This surmise seems to be supported by epigraphs 
which tell us that Prthvlrama was “ the beloved of the 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftain of Saundatt L. 
and Belgaum, J. B, B. R, A. S„ X, p. 119. 

(2) Ibid., p. 200. 

{4) Ibid., p. 200. 

(6; Ep., Ind., If, p. 1G7 


(3) Ibid,, p. 199. 
(5) Ibid. 

(7) Ibid. 
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goddess Bravery, a very thunderbolt to the mountains which 
■wore the hostile chieftains—the best of good warriors ", and 
“ a very Rama in War." 1 

Pattiga was the son and successor of Prthvlrama. 2 It is 
said of him that he was a very Vatsaraja among horsemen. 3 * * * 
Of him all that we are told is that he confronted and defeat¬ 
ed a certain Ajuvarman,* who was forced to deliver up to 
him his property, his elephants, his lovely women, and his 
horses, “ giving to him an elephant as a pledge of peace/’ 
The reference here to lovely women is perhaps to dancing 
girls who were employed in the court of Ajavarman. The 
identity of Ajavarman cannot be known in the present 
stage of research. We have no more information about this 
king except that his wife was one Nijikabbc or Nijiyabbe 
whose virtues arc highly extolled.* 

Pattiga was succeeded by his son Santivarma who is 
mentioned us a feudatory to the Western CSlukya king 
Tail a II in A.D. 980.* He is described as a Maliasamanta 
entitled to the honour of pancama/iU&abda. 7 That Santi- 
varma was an eminent ruler of the Baisa family is evident 
from the fact that lie is stylod " the son of the white lotuses 
of the raco of Baisa/’ 8 His territory was, however, confined 
to the narrow limits of that portion of the country surroun- 
ing Saundatti. It was during this reign that the Ratta 
chieftain KSrtavirya II extended his iniluencc over the 
Kundi province. Dr. Fleet is of the opinion that KSrtavirya 
rose against Santivarma and eventually appropriated 
the entire Kundi province from that person. 0 This view 
of the learned doctor does not seem to be supported by 

(1) Fleet, O. O., pp. 200, 209. 

(2) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to tha Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. R. R. R. A. S,, X , pp. 209. 

(3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. (6) Ibid., p. 208. 

(7) Ibid. (8) Ibid. 

(9) Fleot, Kanarase Dynasties, p.553. 
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inscriptions. Sanlivarma is not at all mentioned as ruling 
the entire Kiindi province, though his capital was Saundatti. 
True, Kartavirya I became the “ lord of the Kiindi country” 
according to a record dated in A.D. 980. But this does 
not in any way mean that lie acquired authority over the 
entire province at the expense of Santivarmu. If Santivarmu 
was really deprived of his kingdom and was thus humiliated 
by Kartavirya I, then the inscription of Saundatti, which is 
dated only live months after the Segal epigraph and which 
mentions Kartavirya as the lord of Kiindi, would not have 
described Sanlivarma as a great soldier who is said to have 
been “ the destroyer of the strength of others, the con¬ 
queror of his foes, a very Blilma in causing fear to mankind, 
a very Rama in the fierce fight, the ruler of rulers, a Iih§- 
rundft of his enemies/' 1 The extract is indeed full of exag¬ 
geration and poetic fancy. Nevertheless, it cannot also be 
the description of a vanquished chieftain. In the face of 
this cpigraphical evidence which testifies to Sanlivarma'8 
military slrongth, it would be wrong to assume that he was 
deprived of his territories. 

We have it on record that Sanlivarma built a Jain temple 
in Sugandhuvarti. 2 3 This epigraph gives us the information 
that his chief queen was Candikubbe, "the ornament of the 
lovely women the Earth.” 2 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Iiclatino In the liatta C/iicftainn of Saundatti 
and Belyanin, J. B. B. It. A. S., X, pp. 208-209. 

(2) Ibid., p. 211. 

(3) Ibid,, p. 209. 



CHAPTER IIT. 

NANNA. 

From Nanna, also called Nannapayya-rana and Kan- 
tliSyo-hh&nida Nannapayya, begins the continuous history of 
the famous Rattu dynasty which held its sway over the 
ICundi province for a period of more than two hundred and 
fifty years. We have no inscriptions of this king, from 
which we dcduco that his reign was a short one. As regards 
tho chronology of this ruler, it may be inferred that ho lived 
in the third quarter of the tenth century; for his son Karta- 
vlrya I was ruling ns his successor in 980 A.D.' 

No historical facts arc available of Nanna’s reign. All 
we know about him is that he was the father of Kartuvlrya I. e 
It is, however, stated that Nanna was a skilful conversation¬ 
alist and a man possessing beautiful personality. 8 

(1) Bp. Jnd., XVI,p. 8. 

(2) Flnet, Inscriptions Helot infj to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgium, J. IS. B. It. A. S., X, p. 201. 217. 

(3) Ibid., p. 217. 
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CHAPTERIY 


KARTAVIRYA I. 

Kartavlrya I, also called Ratta 1 , ascended the throne in- 
about A.D. 975. The beginning of his reign witnessed the 
great political revolution effected in the history of Karnataka 
by Taila IT, who, having defeated the Raslrakiita king Kak- 
kala, retrieved the Calukyan fortunes. Taila was an active 
and ambitious king. He not only recovered the imperial 
throne but also soon succeeded in bringing many feudatory 
families to his allegiance. Kartavlrya was one of these 
chieftains who was compelled to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the new Calukyan Emperor. The Sugal inscription dated 
in A.D. 980 explicitly states that Kartavlrya wa9 the sub¬ 
ordinate of Taila II who is here styled Bhujabala-cakrcivarti , 
"the powerful emperor/' or “an universal emperor from the 
strength of his arm,” 2 By reading this epigraph one feels 
that Kartavlrya was an able supporter of the aggressive 
policy pursued by his emperor. 

King Kartavlrya laid the foundation of the Ratta 
dynasty on a firmer basis. In truth, it was lio who, by 
extending his influence, carved out the Kundi province, and 
transmitted to his posterity a kingdom which increased in 
splendour and prosperity under succeeding reigns. This 
fact was so well remembered by the later Ratta kings that a 
record, assigned to the closing years of the eleventh century, 
states that Kartavlrya I fixed the boundaries of the country 
of Kundi. 3 This must have happened prior to A.D. 980; for 
the Sogal inscription dated in that year describes him as- 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Bcigaum, J. B. B.. S. A. S.. X, p. 217. 

Bp. Ind. XVT, pp. 7, 8. 

(2) Ep. Ind. XVI, pp. 4, 7. 

(3/ Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B.R. A. S., X, p. 201. 
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“ the exulted ruler of the circle of land of Kundi/” which 
evidently is an indication of his having obtained the autho¬ 
rity over the greater part of that province. It should not, 
however, bo supposed that Kartavlrya was the ruler of the 
whole of Kundi country. We have already shown in a pre¬ 
vious chaptor that Santivarma of the Baisa family, who was 
the contemporary of KSrtavIrnya I, was holding a part of 
the Kundi province with Sugandhavarti as his capital. The 
statement that Kartavlrya fixed the boundaries of the Kundi 
country only means that he secured for himself the greater 
portion of the province and had the boundaries of that part 
determined. At any rate, it is plain that Kartavlrya was 
the real founder of the Ratta kingdom. 

In this connection, it is necessary to state the geogra¬ 
phical limits of Kundi Thrcc-thousund province of the Rattas. 
From inscriptions we know that the Kundi country, which 
now roughly corresponds to the greater part of the Belgaum 
District and some of the neighbouring territory, included, 
towards the north, Terdal 1 2 the head-quarters of the Terda}. 
sub-division of the Sangli State, about fifty-six miles almost 
due north-cast from Belgaum. According to Dr. Fleet, the. 
Kundi of the Rattas was bounded on the north by the KrsnS. 
and the Dudhgahga and on the west by a line which left close 
on the west of Bhoj and, following for a short distance the 
course of the VSdgahga, then left the river, and ran irregu¬ 
larly southwards on the west of Nippani and Sahkgswar 
and the east of Hurl! towards Belgaum. 3 It is important to 
remember that Sugandhavarti, which in course of time 
became the capital of the Rattas and consequently of tho 
Kundi country, was in the hands of Santivarma during the 
reign of Kartavlrya I. The capital of Kartavlrya was 

(1) Ep„ Ind. XVI, p. 8. 

(2) Ind. Ant., XIV, pp. 23, 25. 

(3) Fleet, Notes on Indian History and Geography, Ind. Ant., XX IX» 
p. 279; Ep. Ind., XVI, pp. 7, 8. 
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perhaps the town of Solu, Soval or Sol which is mentioned 
in the record found in that place. It was the chief town 
of the division known after its name, and is represented 
by modern Sogal which is about twelve miles north-west 
of Saundatti. 

IviirtavTryu I seems to have patronised the Kannada 
poet Kumaladityu who wrote the Sogal inscription in A. D. 
980.’ In this connection, it is interesting to note that the 
emperor of Kartavlrya, namely, Taila II was the patron of 
the 1 poct-empcror ’ Ranna who has bequeathed to us the 
sublime havya called Onddyuddhu. 

(1) Bp., hid., XVI, pp. 7, v. 



CHAPTER V. 


DAVARI AND KANNAKAIRA I. 

Kartavirya I was succeeded by his eldest son Davari or 
Dayana. 1 2 * No historical details are available about him, and 
there arc no records of his reign. The Saundatti inscription 
of Kartavirya II describes him as “ the Meru of the Rattag, 8 ” 
jind says that his reign was lull of glory, brillianco and fame. 
“ His power and his pleasing energy, in many ways, set his 
mark upon the world ; how shall I describe him in the circle 
of the earth ? '* asks the composer of the epigraph.* In 
another record it is expressly stated that in king Davari his 
people hod a good ruler. 4 

We may suppose that he died in about A. D. 1015, 
whereupon his younger brother Kannakaira ascended the 
throne of ICundi. 

Of Kannakaira I, also called Kanna, 5 , we have no records 
and hence no historical facts. It is, however, stated that he 
was a king of liberal disposition, 6 which perhaps indicates 
that the people were taxed lightly. As regards the 
chronology of this ruler, it may be inferred that he died in. 
or about 1030, for the earliest inscription of his son's reign is 
dated in A. D. 1040. 7 

(1) Floot, Inscriptions Relating to the Iiatla Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B. li. A. S., X, pp. 217, 218. 

(2) Ibid., p. 218 (3) Ibid. (4) Ibid, p. 201. 

(5) Ibid., p. 218 (6) Ibid. (71 Ind. Ant.,XXIX, p. 161. 



CHAPTER VI 


ERAGA. 

Kannnknim I was succeeded by his eldest son Eraga or 
■Rrcga. 1 2 In the Mantiir inscription dated in 1040, Eraga is 
mentioned as the subordinate of the Western Ciilukya king 
Jayasimha II Z who reigned from A. D. 1018 to 1042. The 
times of Jayasimha arc important in the sense that the Cola 
occupation of Nolambavadi province was ended by him. 

King Eraga seems to be a very successful ruler. The 
epithet Singarm-Garuda ( Garuda of Sihga or Jayasimha .) 
accorded to him 3 evidently indicates that he was an able 
supporter of Jayasimha II in his imperial policy. Such 
titles in the ancient history of Karnataka are so im¬ 
portant that they usually bear indirect references to some 
great political event, especially a war. In fact, such birudas 
coined after an emperor’s name were conferred upon 
the feudatory chieftains very occasionally. It was not 
possible for an ordinary Mandalika to possess them, unless 
he had distinguished himself by virtue of his military genius 
displayed by him on n critical occasion when the empire 
itself was in danger. We have seen elsewhere that, when 
the Hoysalas, the GOa Kadambas and the PSndyas threaten¬ 
ed the very integrity of the Calukyan Empire at the close 
of Vikrama’s reign, it was Acugi II, the great chieftain of the 
Sindavamsa, who saved the whole situation, by defeating all 
of them.* In recognition of his great services, Acugi was 
granted the title Tribhuvanamallalmarin or the lion of 
Tribhuvanamalla-deva Vikramaditya VI. 

(1) Fleet, Inscripi iens Relating to the Rati a Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. 6., X. pp„ 201, 218 

(2) Jnd. Ant., XIX, p. 165. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Fleot, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains of 
Saundatti and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., XI, pp. 234, 244. 
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We, therefore, rightly believe that the biruda ‘ Singana- 
■Garuda' accorded to Eraga is an indication of a similar 
-.service rendered by him to his emperor Jayasimha II. This 
surmise of ours seems to be supported when wc are told that 
the Mahasamantas and the Mandalikas of Jayasimha once 
proved hostile to him and that he was saved from their 
treachery by Dandanayaka Kalidasa, his chief minister. 1 
Who these feudatories were wc are not able to say with cer¬ 
tainty at the present stage of historical research. Neverthe¬ 
less, our opinion is that Sa?ta-deva II of the Goa Kadamba 
lino, who had made himself a very powerful chieftain by 
annexing to his kingdom almost the whole of the Southern 
•Silahara territories and a part of the Northern Silahara 
districts, 2 perhaps rose in revolt against his overlord 
Jayasimha II. This he could do in about 1039 A. D. when 
Jayasimha was busily engaged in lighting the Colas, who 
under Rajadhirilja burnt Kampili, the provincial capital of 
the Calukyas. 3 At any rate, it is plain that Jayasimha II 
was once in a serious trouble which he overcamo with the 
help of his minister. It is quite possible that Eraga also 
rendered some meritorious service on this occasion, and 
earned the admiration of his overlord who, in recognition of 
it, must have bestowed the biruda on his faithful vassal. 

The Mantur inscription states that Eraga was the sun 
•of the Rattas, a hero in the clash of enemies, a very sun 
among brave men and one who destroyed the armies of 
•heroes. 4 We may deduce from these remarks that he fought 
-successfully with his neighbours and extended the bound¬ 
aries of his kingdom. These conquests probably resulted in 
the annexation of a part of the Southern Silahara territories, 
most of which was then newly acquired by the Kadamba 
king §astha-deva II. This fact, however, should not lead us 

(1) Mys. Arch. Report., 1914-15, Para 71. 

(2) Moracs, Kadamba-Ktda, pp. 172-173. 

•(3) Huyavadana Jiao, Mysore Gazetteer, II, Part II, p. 780. 

.(4) Jnd. Ant., XIX, p. 165. 
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to conclude that Eragn always acted in the offensive. Far 
from it. The same record describes him as one who 
41 protects his country,which shows that he had to 
contend with aggressive enemies. The fact that Eraga was 
a successful ruler in his external policy is evidenced by his 
very birudits ' RntUi-Ndiayana, Ratta Mar land a and Sihguna- 
GnrmfuR These arc evidently indications of his increasing 
authority and his vigorous personality. 

The inscriptions highly cxLol the personal accomplish¬ 
ments of Eraga. They arc unanimous in declaring that lie 
was well versed in fine arts. The Man (fir record calls him 
the ear-ornament of the Goddess of learning. (Surasvuti 
Karna-Kundahwi), while both the Suundutti records thut 
refer to him state that he was acquainted with the science 
of music . 8 What is more, one of them declares in some¬ 
what exaggerated phraseology that king Eraga was “ a 
very lotus-born in rospcct of his acquaintance with all in¬ 
comparable accomplishments 

The Mantiir epigraph referred to above mentions the 
Urodeya MndhusQdanayyu of that villago who is said to have 
acquired for a tank a liberal grant from king Eraga . 5 

(1) Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 1M. {2) Ibid. 

(3) Floot, Inscriptions IMatinq lo the Italia Chieftains of Saundalli 
and Jluloaum, J, D. JI. It. A. S„ X, pp. 201, 218. 

(4) Ibid., p.218. (5) Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 105. 



CHAPTER VII. 


ANKA. 

When Kragn died, his son Sena I was a child. 
Honcc his yoiingcr brother Ankit ascended the throne of 
Kundi. 1 2 This event seems to have taken place in about 
1045. By the time Ahka became king, the famous town of 
Sugandkuvnrti had come in the possession of the Rnttas. We 
have seen in a previous chapter that during the reign of 
Kartavirya I, Lhc founder of the Kiindi kingdom, Sugandha- 
varti was the capital of Santivarma, the last known king of 
the Baisa family. It seems likely that some near successor 
of Santivarma having no issues, the entire province of Kundi 
came to be appropriated by some Ratfca king. When pre¬ 
cisely this event happened we have no means to settle. 
However, the fact that Sugundhavurli is mentioned as the 
capital of Ahka in an inscription of A.D. 1149 may lead us 
to infer that it was the famous king Eraga who first obtained 
it in about A.D. 1141, a few days before the death of Jayasim. 
ha II. The establishment of Sugandhavarli as the Ra#a 
capital murks an important date in the annals of the Kundi 
piovincc. 

The period of Ahka’s rule was full of troubles, as the 
Colas made incessant inroads in the Calukyan dominions. 
That the Rattas were exposed to their formidable attacks is 
evident from the fact that tho Colas arc said to have pene¬ 
trated so far north as Kidrapur, thirty miles east by south of 
Kolhapur. 3 Here on the banks of the Krsna a great battle 
was fought in about 1050 A. D. 4 It was apparently a deci- 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belyaum, J. B. B.R. A. S., X, p. 218. 

(2) Ibid., p, 172. 

(3) Soo Ep, Ind., XII, p. 298. 

(4) Soe Hayavadaoa Rao, Mysore Gazetteer, Part II, p. 782. 
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sive battle, and lienee we do not hear for a time the Cola 
attempts against Somesvara I, the Calukyan Emperor. King 
Ankn, who was the feudatory of SomSsvara 1/ must 
have had a trying time. The Saundatti record describes him 
as a fierce fire to his enemy and as the sun of infinite glory, 
and further asks “who is bold enough to withstand king 
Ahka in war ?"* We may deduce from these remarks that 
Ahkti was successful in driving out the Colas from his king¬ 
dom, without the country being much plundered. In 
fact, this inference seems to be supported when wo do not 
como across any cpigraphical references to the Co]a ravages 
in Kundi province, whereas we do come across them in con¬ 
nection with the neighbouring provinces. 

(1) Fleot, Inscriptions Relating to tho Itatf.a Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S.. X. p. 17)5. 

(2) Ibid,, p. 218. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


SENA I. 

SSrifi I, also known ns Sri-ItalasSna', was the son of 
Erngn 8 . Wc said in the last chapter that Sena was a child 
when his father died. Aiika, the uncle and predecessor 
of SSna, having died after a ride of twenty years, the latter 
succeeded to the Ratta throne in about A. D. 1065. As 
Aiika had no issues, Sena’s succession to the throne was 
entiroly undisputed. 

No inscription of this king has come down to us. The 
little wc know of him is derived from the Saundatti lithic 
record of his younger son KartavTryu II. He was the con- 
.temporary of SomSsvara I and Sumesvara IT. 

Sena I is described as “ having his body thrilled with 
tho embraces of tho lovely woman Bravery ”. 1 2 3 This remark, 
together with similar praises, clearly shows that he was a 
warrior of some repute. The second part of the praise, 
namely that he was " acting as a torch to guide mankind by 
reason of his truth, would undoubtedly suggest that he was 
not only a warrior but also an efficient and impartial admi¬ 
nistrator, who was looked upon as a model ruler by his 
subjects. 

Wo said above that wo do not possess any grants of 
this king. From this it is also possible to deduce that his 
reign was a very short one. We would have had at least one 
grant if he had ruled for a longer period. 

We have no more information about this king except 
.that his wife was Mailaladevi. 4 

(1) Fleet, Inscription* Relating to the Ra((a Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Bdgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 201. 

(2) Ibid., pp. 201, 218. 

.(4) Ibid., p. 201. 


(3) Ibid., p. 218. 



CHAPTER IX. 

KANNAKAIRA II. 

S§na I having died in 1068, his son Kannakaira II, also- 
called Knnna, began ruling in conjunction with his 
younger brother Kartavirya II. In tin's chapter we restrict 
ourselves to Kunnakairu, leaving Kiirtavirya II to be dealt' 
with separately in the next chapter. 

The Tidgundi copper-plate grant of A. I). 1083 describes 
Kannakaira us one “ who touehes the breasts of the woman 
of Lata 'J'his perhaps suggests that he was married to a 
daughter of the Latas. If so, there is reason to believe that 
he, along with Jayakesi I the Kadamba king of Gda, led an 
expedition into the Liita kingdom, and on this occasion was 
perhaps offered a princess after the conclusion of peace. 
The statement in a Kadamba record that Jayakesi "killed the 
pride of the best of the Latas ,,fi supports our view that both 
Kannakaira and Jayakesi led an inroad into their territories. 

The above inscription describes Kannakaira as “ the 
beloved of the fortune of heroes, the god of death to hostile 
forces, the hurricane to scatter the mass of cloud—mighty 
chieftains, tho lion to the elephants—hostile chieftains, the 
hunter of chieftains, the fresh essence of the god of love, 
the passion of warriors, the champion of RSvanadeva, the 
instructor of what is beneficial to his master ”. It may be 
inferred from the last epithet that Kannakaira was a great 
statesman whose advice was sought even by his emperor. 
RevanadSvu referred to in the above extract may be identi¬ 
fied with Mahamandalesvara Revarasa, with the title " lord 
of Mahismati, the best of towns ", governing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kembhavi. 1 2 3 The remark that Kanna was the 
champion of Revanadeva implies that he rendered disting- 

(1) Ep. Ind.. IK, p. 311. 

(2) Floot, Inscription ,% Relating to ths Kadamba Kings of Goa, J. B, B. 

R. A. S., IX, p. 272. (S) Fleet, Kunaresa Dynasties, p. 439. 
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• uished services to his neighbour. It is further said of him 
that he was “ of unshaken firmness,—the unique friend of 
good men, Dluirma’s son in righteousness, Radha’s son in 
truthfulness, a Revanta in tho management of horses, a lion 
in prowess These praises, though marred by exaggera¬ 
tion, should not be supposed as empty boasts of the writer 
who composed tho inscription. For the epigraph was written 
by a deputy of the Sandhivigrahin of Mahamnndalesvara 
Muitjn of the Sindavamsa, 1 2 * 4 altogether a different family. 

It is interesting to note that Kanna is the first chieftain 
of tho Rutta dynasty to assume tho title of a Mahamandales- 
vara. This information is supplied to us by the Konnur ins¬ 
cription dated in A.D. 1087. 7 He was raised to tin’s position 
somewhere between 1082 to 1087. This wc deduce from 
the Tidgundi copper-plate of 1082, in which Kanna is men¬ 
tioned as merely a Sdmaiila or Mahdsdmanta.' 

Kannakaira II seems to have died in about A.D. 1090, 
though wo have no direct mention as to when or 
where his death occurred. He seems to have been an able 
ruler. The kingdom under him enjoyed the blessings of 
peace, and gave abundant opportunities for building temples 
and providing for their maintenance. Wc have it on records 
that king Kannakaira made liberal grants to temples. 5 He 
was a serious student of religion and philosophy. His reli¬ 
gious preceptor ICanaka-PrabhasiddhantadSva, being acquain¬ 
ted with the three Vedas and versed in all the sacred writings, 
was famous throughout the country. 6 The times being 
peaceful, fine arts must have received special attention at 
.the hands of both the ruler and the ruled. Thus, for example, 
Kanna himself is said to have been skilled in dancing, music 
.and other allied arts. 

(1) Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 311. (2) Ibid. 

(3) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ro{.fa Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum, J.B.B.R.A.S., X, p. 198. 

(4) Ep., Ind., Ill, p. 311. (5) Fleet, O.O., pp. 199, 202, 298. 

.<6) Ibid., p. 202. 



CHAPTER X. 


KARTAVIRYA II. 

Kfirtfiviryu II was the younger brother of Kunnakairu II. 
Both the brothers seem to have ruled conjointly from the 
vory bogilining, that is, from A U. 10nK. Ivanna, :ih remarked 
in the last chapter, having died in A.I). 1090, Kartavirya II 
became the supreme ruler of the ICiindi Three-thousand 
country. 

Kartavirya was u feudatory of Vikrnmaditya VI for the 
greater part of his reign. The very fact that lie was recog¬ 
nised as the joint ruler by his brother Kanna speaks well of 
the formcr’9 ability as a governor and the latter's statesman¬ 
ship as a king. Kartavirya appears to have been taking 
active part in the administration of the country even in his 
father ’9 life-time. What is more, lie proved himsolf so worthy 
of the task entrusted to him that he eventually came to be 
popularly known by the title Senarui Sihga, " the lion of 
Sena. 1 * " Sena I was the father of Kartavirya. 45 Thus, it was 
his own merit that enabled him to share the authority of 
kingship with his elder brother, though lie was not legally 
entitled to it according to Hindu traditions. 

That Kartavirya II was more popular than his brother 
among his subjects is borne our. by a Saundatti inscription 
which extols his qualities in higher terms than those of his 
brother Kanna. We are told that Kartavirya was a very 
ocean in profundity and a very Mandara in magesty. 3 The 
latter part of the remark indicates that he had a very power- 

(l) Float, Inscriptions Relating to the Haifa Chieftains of Saundatti. 
and Helgaum, JB.Ii.R.A.S., X, p. 202. 

. (2) Ibid., p. 317; Ind. Ant.,XlV, p. 24. • 

(3) Ibid., p. 202. 
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ful and attractive personality. In another place, lie is com¬ 
pared to ICfimadeva in point of beauty.' 

It is of interest to note that Kartavirya is the first chief¬ 
tain of the dynasty to be described with such hereditary 
titles as “ the great chieftain who has attained the paiica- 
muhUsabdas, the best lord of Luttunurapurn, he who is sung 
to with the musical instrument called trivnli, the owner of 
tho banner of the Golden Ganieva.” 8 

Records unanimously speak of this king as u great sol¬ 
dier and a just ruler. He was " a warrior in the right sense 
of the word, full of daring, the lion of Sena." s Again, we are 
told that he was " fierce in war and as brave as Vrkodara 
(Bhlma) in fighting with his enemies ”. 4 

We have seen in the last chapter that the joint reign of 
Kannu and Kartavirya enjoyed the blessings of peace, which 
is so essential for tho cultural and commercial development 
of a people. Like Kanna, Kartavirya too is recorded to have 
made liberal endowments to temples. 1 2 3 4 5 It is said in one 
place tliut Goiika, at the command of Kartavirya, erected a 
tempi© cullod Gohka-JinSlayu in the centre of his 
capital Teridaju, and established under his master’9 
( Kartavlrya's ) auspices an image of " the glorious" Tirthan- 
kara Neminatha. B 

Tho Tordnl inscription records that the northern part of 
the KQndi kingdom owed a substantial part of its cultural 
prosperity to the patronage of Goiika, a subordinate chief¬ 
tain of Kartavirya. He was entrusted with the government 
of Teridala Twelve District. Goiika was a great patron of 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ral>,a Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, X, p. 201. 

(2) Ibid., pp. 201-217; Ind. Ant., XIV, pp. 23-24. 

(3) Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 24. 

(4) Fleet. 0. 0., p. 217. 

(5) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratfa Chieftains of Saundatti and 

Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S. X, pp. 200-201. 

<6) Ind. Ant., XIV. p. 24. 
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Jainism'. The epigraph would have us believe that he' con¬ 
tributed a good deal to the advancement of that creed. In 
fact, lie is culled the virtuous champion of Jainism. 1 "Caus¬ 
ing a shining Jaina temple to be erected at Teridalft, he 
raised the triumphant banner, and hung on the tusks of the 
elephants of the quarters a string of letters announcing to 
the world the greatness of his process". 8 

Kurlavlrya ruled for a considerably long time. Up to 
A. I). lie was ruling conjointly with his elder brother. 
Ono stone record at Saundutti, which describes him as a 
Muhumamlulm'ara and a feudatory of SO infs vara II, is 
assigned to about A. 0. 1069 by Dr. Fleet. 2 3 the carliost 
date we have for Sena II, the son and successor of Karta- 
vfrya, is A. D. 109A 4 This would perhaps show that 
KartavTrya died in 1095 or thereabout after a reign of about 
twenty-five years. 

Bhagaladevi, also called Bhagalambika, w;is the wife of 
KSrtavirya. She is described as M the mothor of the uni¬ 
verse, the first of good people shining as the lovely woman 
of the bosom of Katta 5 * "—( KSrtavirya ). 

(1) Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 22. 

(2) II,id. 

(3) Fleet. Kanarc.v Dynasties, p. 554. 

(4) Fleot, hiscrijition,-. ttvlaling to the Rn((a Chieftains of Saundatli 

and Bcl'juum, J. li. B. R. A. 8., X, p. 202. 

<5) Ibid., p. 219. 



CHAPTER XI. 


SENA II. 

Sena II was the son and successor of KSrtavIrya II. 1 
Tlio curliest date in A. D. 1096, cited in the twenty-first 
year of Vikmmadityu VI, is furnished for him in one of the 
Saundalli records/ Thus, the period to'which S6nu belongs 
is an important one in the history of Karnataka which then 
saw the acme of Cfflukyan greatness as well ns tlio increasing 
influence of the Hoysalas under Visnuvardhana the great. 

The KOnfir inscription mentions SSna as the subordinate 
of Jayakarna 3 who, as the eldest son of VikrnmSdityu VI, 
was invested with a share in the imperial government a9 
YuvarRjn during the life time of his father. Jayakarna was 
the Calukyan viceroy according to inscriptions found in the 
Bijapur and Bclgaum Districts and the Nizam's Dominions, 
dated in 1102, 1120 and 1121 A. D. respectively. 4 He was in 
charge of the central parts of his father’s kingdom. As no in¬ 
scriptions of his reign have been found after 1121 A. D., Dr. 
Fleet has rightly suggested that he died before his father. 5 

The chief political event of Sena's reign was the rise of 
the Hoysalas who, under Vignuvardbana, drove the Colas 
out of Talakad and defeated, as we have seen elsewhere, 
Vikramaditya’s troops at KannSgafa near Hassan. In order 
to protect his Empire from the aggressive policy of Vfenu- 
vardhana, whose independence was virtually recognised, 
Vikramfiditya appointed efficient commanders all over the 
Empire who were instructed to work in full harmony with 

(1) Floot, Inscriptions Relating to the Iia((a Chieftains of Saunjatti 

and Belgaum, J. B. B.R. A. S X, pp. 202, 219. , . • 

(2) Ibid., p 202 ‘ (3) Ibid.', p. 293, , 4 , 

(4) Ibid., p. 287: Carn. Desa Inscriptions, I. pp. 4'l6, 577, 1 ‘ referred to by 

Dr. Fleet, Kanarsse Dynastios, p. 455. ‘ 1 * 1 

(5) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 455. •* *° (- 1 

22 
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the provincial viceroys and feudatory chieftains. One such, 
commander was Camanda styled a Dandanayaka of Jay a- 
karna who was in charge of the Kundi province, which was 
then ruled by Sena II. One who reads the Konnur inscrip¬ 
tion referred to above feels that Camanda was a powerful 
commander of the forces, who in conjunction with Sena II, 
had rendered distinguished services to the Calukyan Emperor. 
It is said of him that lie was "the favourite of the lovely 
woman Great Fame, the staff of whoso arm was the lovely 
Woman Victory, and a very mace in dealing death in war. 1 

Towards the end of Viknunaditya's reign in about 1117 
A. D., the Iloysalas, the Gca Kadambas, the Tandy us and 
the Karad Silaharas rose in revolt against their emperor,* 
who had then much advanced in age. But no lasting injury 
was done to the integrity of the Empire owing to the timely, 
help rendered by the Sinda chieftain Acugi II. 2 3 It was 
through the instrumentality of Acugi that the Empire was 
saved, and due credit must be given to the brave Sinda 
chieftain for that. But at the same time, the historian can 
hardly believe that a mero chieftain, however powerful lie 
might have been, could bring to bay single handed four 
Mahainandalesvaras named above. We arc, therefore inclined 
to believe that the Ratla chieftain, who was holding the 
central part of the Calukyan Empire, had his due share in the 
act of quelling the disturbances, so fur a9 they affected the 
Kadamba and Silahara territories, adjoining the Kundi king¬ 
dom. This view of ours is confirmed when we are told that 
SSna’s “ arm was an excellent staff for the game of striking 
the pitch-balls that were the heads of his proud and brave 
enemies ” and that “ his prosperity was the cause of happi¬ 
ness of all mankind. 4 " 

(1) Feet,'Inscriptions Relating to the Ra(ta Chieftains of Saundatti and 
Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X., pp. 293-94. 

(2) Ibid., pp. 234, 244, 2G9. 

(3) Ibid. ’ . 

(4) Ibid., p. 294. 
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That both Sena II and the DandanSyaka CSmanda 
rendered meritorious services to the Empire in that critical ’ 
juncture is further evidenced by the extract which says: 

" While Camundu, being, like a lordly elephant, the delight¬ 
ful and brilliant lustre of his auspicious and strong right 
hand, taming with his prowess the infuriated female elephants 
that were the hostile warriors, was abiding in his assembly, 
and while king Shim, governing the earth with awards of 
severe punishment to the wicked and protection to the good, 
wus ruling most cxcollontly.’ M 

It must be admitted that Sena II was one of the great 
rulers of the Ratta family. It is perhaps for this reason that 
the later records open the Ruttu gcncology only from Sena 
II. Thus, the two Belgium inscriptions, 2 namely, the Kul- 
lioli inscription 3 and the Ndsarigo inscription 1 , all belonging 
to the reign of Kartuvlryu IV, open with the mention of 
SPnu II, whose qualities arc properly extolled in them. “0 
SPna, king esteemed the lirst among good warriors and 
chieftains in the path of war: how can we wonder at thy 
success ?"•' says the Nesarge record. Sena must have prov¬ 
ed himself both popular and successful as a ruler. Il is said 
that all people praised him, saying in their joy, "This is the 
husband of the Earth, which has now indeed n lord”.* 

In ancient Karnataka the king was not only the head 
of the Stalo but wus also recognised as the head of the 
Society. It was this popular conception of kingship that 
almost compelled our anciont rulers to become liberal patrons • 
of art, literature and religion. SSna, true to this ancient 
ideal, must have spent a considerable portion of the State’s 
income in advancing the cultural aspect of the pcoplo. Hence 
he, “enjoying the embraces of the goddess of knowledge",. 
possessed a large court in whose midst he shone‘with a. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating tothe Jia((a Chiaflam of SaundatU and' 

Bclgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S„ X„ p. 291. (2) /ip. Ind., Xlir, p. 15. 

(3) Fleet, O. 0, p. 229. (4) 250. • (5) Ibid., p. 202. 

(6) Ibid,, p. 251. • • 
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; lustre like that of the sun." 1 * S5na, we are told, was a great 
-friend of the learned men and was very liberal to them’. 
In another place, he is called " the grantor of boons to good 

• people." 2 3 * * 

In the administrative sphere Sena II was equally 
fortunate. We arc informed that ho was endowed with 
the qualities of the regal attributes of power, wisdom 
and perseverance‘ which tire so essential in the case of u 
successful rulor. Sena is also described as the husband of 
the lovely woman Authority/ which evidently indicates his 
stronghold on the minds of the people. 

The KulhOli inscription discloses the name of Laksim- 
dEvi, the wife of S5na II 6 . 

Towards the close of Sena's reign, that is, in A. D. 
.1129, we come across a Ratta Mahasamnnta named Aiiki- 

• devu who is mentioned in the Khanapur inscription. 7 This 
person, though a Ratta, was not very closely related to the 
ruling line. Because none of the records discloses his place 
in the Ratta genealogy. Moreover, as lie is styled only 
a Mah5s5manta, he cannot be the successor of St“na II by 
whose time the Rnttas came to be possessed the highest 

• feudatory titlo MahamandalRsvaru. At any rate, it is plain 
. that he was a Ratta scion who must have been either a 

minor feudatory or a high official of Vikramaditya’s succes¬ 
sor SomSsvara III. 

Sena’s rule extended for a long period of about thirty- 
five years. His reign, on the whole, was a prosperous one. 
He was evidently a great king of the line. Though distract¬ 
ed by political disturbances in the middle part of his reign, 
he conferred the blessings of place on his kingdom. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Rat fa Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belyaum, J. B. B. R. A. R., X, p. 229. (2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid,, P. 291. (4) Ibid. (6) Ibid., p. 229. (C) Ibid. 

<7) Carn Dasa, Inscriptions, p. 261; referred to by Dr. Fleet, Kana- 

rese Dynasties, p. 555. i 
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KARTAVIRYA III. 

With the accession of KSrtjivTrya III or KatUinia to the* 
Kfmdi throne begun a new epoch in the annuls of the Rutta 
family. Though wo do not know the exact year of his cor¬ 
onation, it may be safely presumed that lie became king in 
about 1130. It is evident from inscriptions that the 
power of tlio Kuttas reached its greatness during the reign 
of this monarch. The records speak of him us a feudatory 
of the Western Calukyun Emperors during the lirst half of 
his reign. 1 2 There was nothing noteworthy to be recorded 
about Karluvlrya’s reign sia long as Sumesvara III and Permit- 
Jagadnkamalla II were at the helm of the imperial affairs. 

The succession of Tuiln III to the Calukyun throne in 
A. i). 1151 marks a very important stage in the history of 
the Dokkan and consequently in the annals of the Rat l a 
family. Tuilu had not boon long on the throne when lie 
was eclipsed by one of his high officials Bijjala. Indeed,, 
there is very reason to believe that under Taila III, the 
Calukyun power, which had reached its zenith in the reign 
of Vikrmnudityu VI, began rapidly to decline. This present¬ 
ed a very favourable opportunity to the more ambitious 
Mahamandnlesvaras to free themselves of the Western C&lu- 
kyun control. The Calulcyan Empire was completely over¬ 
turned by Bijjala in or about 1162 A. D., when he assumed 
the full paramount epithets of Samasta-bhuvanasraya Sri 
Prthvl Vallabha Maharajadhiraja Pcirame'svcim Parama 
Bhattdraka .* There were, howeVer, still a few adherents of 
Taila III among his MahSmamlalesvaras, while a few more 
recognised Bijjala and acted under him as feudatory 

(1) Cam. Dasa InioriptlonB, I, p. 517; referred to by Dr. Flout, Kou4- 
raHo Dynasties, p. 555. 

(2) Rioe, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 92. • 
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'Chiefs. 1 2 3 But Kartavlrya III, on the other hand, seems to 
have aimed at a higher status, and hence was enthusiasti¬ 
cally engaged in the task of setting himself as an indepen¬ 
dent power. It was perhaps for this reason that he esta¬ 
blished a temporary second capital at NEsarge, a few miles 
north-west of Suganclhaviirti. At any rate, it is plain from 
an inscription dated in A. I). 1 (r»2 that Kartavlrya III was 
then rulingfiom that place* But his efforts towards esta¬ 
blishing independence were not crowned with success at 
least for tho lirst few years. It is known for certain that lie 
was forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Kalacfiryas 
by the end of A. D. 1164. Wc arc informed by a Kala- 
curya inscription of 1165 that Kartavlrya III was a Mahii- 
mandalSavara of Bijjala who is therein described as reigning 
over the whole world with one umbrella of sole sovereignty, 
after having subdued all kings. 5 

It was perhaps largely clue to the assistance of the 
Silahara king Vijayaditya that Kartavlrya III was brought 
under the Kalaciirya allegiance. The coppcr-platc charter 
of Bhoja If clearly tells us that it was through the friendship 
and assistance of Vijayaditya that Bijjala attained sover- 
eiqnty. 4 Though the full bearing of this statement is not 
clear, it is now definitely known from the f kasambi inscrip¬ 
tion that Vijayaditya pursued a policy of aggressiveness 
towards the Rattas and encroached on the northern part of 
their territory. 5 Wo arc told that a general of the Silahara 
king erected a temple of Neminatha at Ekkasambuge in the 
Kuncli province—a statement which evidently indicates that 
some portions of the Cikkodi Taluka were lost to the Rattas 

(1) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, pp. 460-161. 

(2) Cam. Dcsa Inscriptions, TI, p. 548; referred to by Dr. Fleet, Kana¬ 
rese, Dynasties, p. 555. 

(3) Cam. Desa, Inscriptions, IT, p. 90; referred to by Dr. Fleet, Kana¬ 
rese Dynasties, p. 476. 

(4) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 548. 

<5) Mysore Arch. Dept. Report for 1916, pp. 48-49. 
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in this reign. In this record, we are incidentally introduced 
to Kartavlrya III who, it is said, hearing the fame of the 
NSminatha temple, paid a visit to the basadi, and made a 
•grant to provide for worship, music and food for ascetics. 

Nevertheless, the ambitious Rattu Mahamandalfisvara 
did not give up all hopes of establishing tho independence 
of his family. In fact, ho was eagerly waiting for an 
opportunity to free himself of the Kttlacfirya control. This 
opportunity presented itself when Sdmesvara IV, with the 
active assistance of his commander 13ammu, began n 
counter-revolution with u view to retrieve the lost Calukyan 
fortunes. Moreover, the successors of Bijjnla did not prove 
themselves as capable as he, and thus the way was opened 
for a Ratta revolt which eventually ended in the establish- 
ment of its independence. There is a record at Konnfir, 1 
which describes Kartavlrya not only as a MnhSmandalSsvara, 
but also as n Cakravurti or Emperor. The date of the in¬ 
scription, which appears to have been that of the reign of 
Kartavlrya and not of the S'aka era, is effaced and quite 
illegible. This record which should undoubtedly be refer¬ 
red to :i later period than the others, indicates very plainly 
that at some period after A. D. 11 65, taking advantage of 
the general confusion that prevailed during the decline of the 
Kalaeurya power and during the time when tho Kalacuryas 
and the Hoysalas wore disputing the possession of the 
southern provinces, Kartavlrya established the independence 
of his family. However, the date of the Ratt a independence 
may bo fixed somewhere about the yoar 1179-1180 A. D. 

Though Kartavlrya was so far successful in his attempts, 
he seems to have somewhat failed towards the end of his 
reign in maintaining his independence. The TSrdal inscrip¬ 
tion discloses this fact when it says that in A. D. 1187, a 
certain Bkayideva Dandanayaka of the Western Calukyan 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to tho Rat (a Chief tains of Savndatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B. It. A, S., X, p. 181. 
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Emperor Sdm&vara IV, was the viceroy of the Kundi 
province which had been given to him by the king as a 
reward for defeating certain enemies.' It can be easily 
pointed out that SomSsvara IV owed his success against the 
Rattas to this Dandanayaka, the commander of the forces. 
The inscription records that “the fearless BlvayidSva, the son. 
of Tejugi, the leader of forces, having bravely defeated those 
foes who opposed him in the field of battle, and having with¬ 
out disgust, killed the remaining enemies who were timid and 
of less note, ruled peacefully over the Kuiuli Throe-thousand' 
province conferred upon him by the lord of Kuntula". 1 ’- 

The foes of Bhayideva referred to in the above extract 
must have been the Ratta king Kartavlrya III and the 
Hangul Kalamba king KSmadSvu, both of whom were mude 
to acknowledge the suzerainty of Somesvara IV. An inscrip¬ 
tion of Kamadgva dated in 1189 refers to Sdmesvani as his 
overlord.* This view is further confirmed by the Terdal 
inscription which adds that BhSyidevn drove away the con¬ 
federacy of hostile kings 1 The confederacy cannot possibly 
be any other than the one which sccrns to have been formed 
by the Rattas and the Hangal Kadambas. The “ enemies 
of less note,” who arc reported to have been killed by 
Bhayideva, were undoubtedly the potty local chiefs subordi¬ 
nate to the Rattas and the Kadambas. It is thus plain that 
Kartavlrya III was not altogether successful in what he 
accomplished or aimed at. Nevertheless, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that he was the first Ratta king who, though for a 
short period, enjoyed the status of independence, a position 
which his successors recovered and maintained till the 
middle of the thirteenth century which witnessed the final 
disappearance of the Ratta dynasty. 

The Terdal inscription which was set up in A. D. 1187 
Would have us believe that the Kundi kingdom was well 
cultivated under Kartavirya'9 rule and that the people were 

(1) hid, Ant., XIV, p. 26. (2) Ibid. 

( 3) Ep. Car., VII, 8k;. .179, ( . (4 ) I n d. Ant., XIV, p. 26. 
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happy and prosperous. The TSrdal Twelve District, 
says th epigraph, shone with incomparable and fragrant 
rice-fields, forests, lakes, tanks, groups of hill forts and forts 
built in the forest and water, and ditches, with the dwellings 
of the learned, the temples, and markets. 1 As regards the 
whole Kiindi Three-thousand Province, we arc told that it was 
"adorned with villages, towns, hamlets, villages surrounded 
by hills, groups of villages, sea-girt towns, and chief cities, 
with elegant mansions, palaces and temples and with shining 
a/trahara-toums" 1 The commercial prosperity of the times is 
attested to by the fact that there was a class of merchants 
called the gatrijjas, trading on the great road between 
TSridul and the Palasigc Twevc-Thousand Province.* The 
city of TSridal may be taken as the typical commercial town 
in Kiindi in those days. It is said of that town that it was 
" filled with money changers, adorned with much corn, milk, 
new ornaments, various cloths, with heaps of jewels and a 
.mass of gold." 1 

The name of Kartavirya 111 was remembered with 
pride by the succeeding monarchs of the family. This was 
mainly due to the fact that he was known as the daring 
chieftain who aimed at the Ratta independence and who 
succeeded to certain extent in maintaining it. Thus for ins¬ 
tance, the Kalholi grant of his grand-son Kartavirya IV 
records the achievements of Kattama in exaggerated lang¬ 
uage. Kattnmn, it says, who was pre-eminent among the 
lords of the earth and who was skilful in protecting the 
world, destroyed the multitude of his foes.® It further adds 
that he was "well acquainted with the use of weapons which 
are the means of amorous dalliance with the lovely woman 
Victory nourished by kings who prostrated themselves 
before him through fear”. 8 

(1) Jnd. Ant., XIV, p. 21. («) Ibid., P.25. 

(3) Ibid., p. 24. ( 4 ) Ibid,, p. 21. 

(5) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratio Chieftains of Saundatli 
and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p 229. (6) Ibid. 
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PadraalSdSvi, the wife of Kartavlrya, is described a9 a 
woman of great beauty, possessed of many accomplishments. 1 
Jainism seems to have found a liberal patron in her. Accord¬ 
ing to one epigraph, she was like SacidSvi in respect of her 
faith in the tenets of the Jain religion. 8 According to ano¬ 
ther she is culled n second Pndmavati (a tutelary goddess of 
the Jain church) in fostering the Jain doctrine. 2 3 4 A third 
inscription tells us Lliai she appeared like a second science 
of pohtj', causing high <access in the triple domain of reli¬ 
gion, wealth and love.' 

(1) IMoot, Inscription: Relation to the Jtattu ('hiettnin* of SuiiiuluRt 
and Belgium, J .. B. R. A. 8,, X p. 429. 

(2) Ibid* 230. 

(3) Ep, Jnd» XII, p.23. 

(4) Ihid., p. 32. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LAKSMfDEVA I. 

Kaitavirya III was succeeded by his son LiikjsraTd&va I. 
He was also known as Laksmanu or Laksinidhara. As 
regards the chronology of this king, it is not easy to settle 
it approximately. Of his time wo have only' one stone 
inscription at Hannikeri near Sampagaon*. It puiports to 
furnish for him a date in the month Phalguna (February- 
March), falling in A. D. 1209, of the Vibluva Samvatsara, 
Saha Samvat 1150 (expired). But this date overlaps, and is 
not easily reconcilable with the earlici dates of his son 
Kartuvirya IV and Mallikarjuna. The record also bears a 
second date which falls in A. D. 1257. Dr. Fleot has shown 
that both the dates are unsatisfactory*. He, however, right¬ 
ly suggests that the whole contents were put on the stone 
in about 1257, and that some mistake was introduced 4 . We 
saw in the last chapter that Kartavlrya III was ruling till 
circa A. D. 1190. The earliest date for Kartavlrya IV, the 
son and successor of Lukshmldeva I, falls in A. D. 1199 s . 
It can thus be safely inferred that Laksmideva I was ruling 
between these two dates. 

The reign of Luksmideva, though a short one, is remark¬ 
able for the great political changes that took placo in Ihe 
Dekkan. During this period, the supremacy of the Caiukyas 
and the Kalacuryas came to an end, the Yadavas were 

• defeated, and the HoysaDs remained a dominant power in 
the-Karnataka. These political events were not without their 

• • it 

(1) -. Float,' Inscriptions Relating to the Ratio'Cldeftainsof Saundattv 

and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 230; Ep. Ind. XIII, p. 2ft 32. 

(2) Ind. Aiit., XXXIf, p. 21?. (3) Ibid., p. 219. 

■ (4) Float, Kanaresa Dynasties, II, pp. 556. 

• (5) Cam. De3a Inzariptions, II, p. 561; referred to by ur. Fleet,'Xbna- 

rese Dynasties, p. 356. . 
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effects on the Kundi Province, the hereditary kingdom of 
Laksmideva I. 

The Hannikeri stone inscription, referred to above, 
mentions Laksmideva as ruling at the capital (rdjadhdni) 
Venugramn which, it says, was in the Kundi Three-thousand 
'Province'. We saw in the preceding chapters that the ori¬ 
ginal capital of the province was Saundatti, which is men¬ 
tioned in the records by the ordinary name of Suvadhavati 
or Snvandhnvati and the Sanskrit appellation Sugandlmvar- 
tin. It is important to remember, in this connection, that 
the Kundi Province did not at first include Bclgsium, the 
Venugrama of the Hannikeri record. That place was the 
chief town of a group of villages known 09 the Vgnugrama or 
VSlugiama Seventy district. This district was in the posses¬ 
sion of the Kadarabas of G6a, prior to the accession of 
Laksmideva I to the Ratta throne. Thus, the NarSndra 
inscription of A. D. 1126 explicitly states that the Goa 
Kadamba king JayakSsi II was ruling the Venugrama 
Seventy among other provinces 1 2 . 

The fact that Laksmideva I could venture to take this 
bold step of making Vgnugrama the principal seat of his 
government is a clear indication that he encroached on the 
territories of the Goa Kadambas, whom I 10 was ever ready to 
face on the field of battle. It was perhaps with a view to 
strengthening his hold on this newly acquired district that 

(1) Jnd. Anl., XXXII, p. 218. 

(2) Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 223. Prof. Moraes in bia Kadamba Kula (p. 
192) remarks that Jayak5£i II obtained the Vcflugrfima 8eventy district 
which according to him w as then in the possession of the Ra^as. He 
■does not give us any epigraphioal evidences in support of his view. His 
conclusions are mainly basod on the faot that Jayake^i was then ruling 
over that distriot. But this oannot in any way imply that he newly 
acquired that territory from the Ratjas. On the other hand, the Ra|?a 
inseriptions do not assooiato their rule with Vepugrama Seventy at any 
time before Laksmideva I (1190-1199). In the face of these facts, it oan 
no longer be maintained that JayakoSi obtained that distriot from th© 
Rattas. 
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LaksmldSva transferred the seat of government to Belgium. 
His policy in changing the capital was undoubtedly a triumph 
of his statesmanship. It successfully ended in the act of 
permanently incorporating the Venugrama district in the 
hereditary possessions of the Ratfas. The reason for this 
assertion is that the inscriptions of the later Kndamba kingsr 
unlike those of their predecessors, do not refer to this dis¬ 
trict as forming part of their dominions, whereas the records 
of LaksmidSva's successors speak of them as ruling from the 
capital of Vfinugrama. 1 

Wo have already seen in the last chapter that the Calu- 
kya Kmpcror SomSsvarn IV imposed his overlordship over the 
Ruttas towards the end of IvartavTrya’s reign. This overlord- 
ship could not have been anything but nominal in character f 
having regard to the unsettled nature of the country in that 
period and to the rapidly declining power of SomSsvara him¬ 
self. Inscriptions, dated in 1189 A. D. and found in the 
Bijapur and DhSrwar Districts, amply show that Bliillama 
the Yaduvu king of DSvagiri had by that time secured the 
northern and eastern portions of the Calukyan Kingdom. 8 
Other inscriptions, dated in 1192 A. D. and found in the 
Dlrarwfir and Simoga Districts, show that before the end of 
that year, the Uoysalas under Vira-Ballaln II, had made 
almost equal encroachments from the south." From epigra¬ 
phy it would seem that when the Yadavas and the Uoysalas 
were disputing the possession of southern provinces, Somesvara 
IV had been driven back to the extreme south-west of his 
dominions where he sought refuge at Banavasi. 4 This state 
of affairs naturally offered a splendid opportunity for Lalcsnu- 

(!) Ep Ind., XIII, p, 15. : Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Jiatta 
Chieftains of Saundatti and Belgaum, 1 B. 13. R. A. S., X, pp. 220, 240, 260; 
Jnd. Ant., XIX. p. 242; Cam. Desa Inscriptions , II, pp. £61, 564 ; 
referred to by Dr. Fleet, Kanarcse Dynasties, pp. 556, 557. 

(2) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 32; See Fleet, 0. 0., p. 520. 

(3) Jnd„ Ant., II, p. 299. 

<4) Ep. Car., VIII, 8b. 419 ; Ibid., XI, Cd. 33. 
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d.5va'.I' to declare himself independent of the CSlukvun 
sovereignty. Hence 1 there is every reason to believe that, 
immediately on his accession to the throne, he threw off the 
Calukyhn yoke, and thus rc-ostftblishod the independence of 
his family, n position which his father hud enjoyed for a 
short period. 

Epigraphy confirms this inference. The lluniiikeri 
inscription of Laksmideva does not mention any paramount 
power 1 , a fact which may be taken to imply that he was an 
independent monarch. ISut the same record styles him a 
Mnhamandnl&vara. This should not, however, lead us to 
believe that Laksmideva was still a feudatory chieftain. 
We know for certain that the hirtuln of Mahamun- 
dfllgsvara was accorded to many kings of ancient Karnataka 
eVen when they were ruling as independent sovereigns. 
KSrtavirya IV Ratta, 2 * JayakSsi III Goii Kadamba, 2 Vtrir 
BallSla II Hoysala, 4 who were occasionally styled MuhS- 
mandalesvaras, are good instances in point. Similarly, the 
epithet Mahamandalesvarn accorded to LaksniTdevu should 
be taken to have been a merely conventional form. 

The continuous Hoysala-Yadava struggle, that almost 
occupied the whole, of the last decade of the twelfth century, 
was a blessing to Laksmideva inasmuch as it left him un¬ 
interfered in the task of maintaining the Ratta independence. 
Moreover, the various praises of LuksmldPvu's military 
strength, mentioned in inscriptions, 1 undoubtedly prove 
that lie was too powerful a monarch to be cowed down either 
by the Yadavns or the Hoysafns 

The Bkoj copper-plate of Kaitavirya IV tells us that at 
the marching forth of Laksmideva, the lord of Sakambhar* 
ate only herbs, the king of Malava could not enjoy the 

(1) Ind.. Ant., XXXII., p. 217. (2) Seo the next Chapter. 

(3) Moraes. Kadamba Kula, Appendix III ( Unpublished Inscrip¬ 

tions), No. 23. 

(4) Ep. Corn., Ill, Naujau«ud, 71. 


(6) Ep. hid., Xm, pp. 23, 32. 
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country of MSlava, the Cola longed for a safe refuse in 
the forests on the sea-shore, and the Gurjara found his 
territory deprived of its inhabitants. 1 Those conquests 
attributed to LaksmidEva arc undoubtedly fictitious. It is 
impossible that he had anything to do with M51avu or- 
Gujarat. 

Luksmidovu was a wise administrator. Despite the 
•great political confusion that arose in the KnrnStaka in 
his reign, he seems to have maintained complete peace 
and order in his kingdom. We arc told that “ when Laks- 
mldSvu, the lord of earth, was reigning with mighty autho¬ 
rity, neither offence nor punishment existed, so skilful was 
he.”* Descriptions, which arc calculated to show the attrac¬ 
tive personality he possessed, arc abounding in the records. 
It is said in one place that Laksmldova so appeared to the 
eyes of the folk that they said : " Say in truth, is he Kama, 
or the Spring-gocl, or the jVIoon ?”* It is clear from what 
has been said so far that Lalcsmidova was a great ruler. 
Consequently, it is not strange, if wo find that all the records 
that speak of him pay rich tribute to his kingly qualities and 
often indulge in hyperbolic lunguago. 

It is one of the glories of the Rutta kings that they pat¬ 
ronised literature, with the result that many poets flourish¬ 
ed at their court. A good instance of this is furnished by 
tho Bclgaum inscription of KSrtavIryu IV which, while des¬ 
cribing the attributes of Lnksm!d*va I ( avers that he was "a 
tree of desire to the multitude of poets". 4 The two celebrated 
Kannada poets Karnaparya and NSmicandra wrote some 
of their works under the patronage of Lakamideva I.* 
Both of them mention Laksmldeva’s queen Candala- 
d8vi. During KarnapSrya's time Lakamideva was only 
a Yuvaraja. 

(1) lml. Ant., XIX, p. 248. 12) Ep lml., XIII, p. 2.1. 

(9j Ibid., XIII, p. 32. (4) Ibid. 

<5) Narasiahaoharya, Karnataka Kavi Charite, 1. pp. 140, 255. 
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LaksmTdeva was equally fortunate in the domestic 
sphere, especially in having an ideal wife like Candrika- 
d8vi, also known as CandaladSvi or Candrika. She was the 
daughter of a person named Raja belonging to a family of 
Mahamandalesvaras who enjoyed the hereditary title of 
" supreme lord of Kupnnapura ", the best of towns, who 
claimed to belong to the Yaduvamsu and who were lords of 
the Hagnratugc District.' One who reads the extracts des¬ 
cribing the personal qualities of Candrikiidfivi feels that she 
was a highly accomplished woman of great beauty. It is said 
that she by her own virtue won the approval of the monarch 
LaksmidSva, "the prince of chivulry."* But strangely enough, 
some of the records say that she attained victory over 
a number of serpents in an oarthern jar, 1 2 3 the allusion 
apparently being to her having undergone some trial 
by ordeal. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains >/ ftaunlntti and 
Belgaum, J. B. R. R. A. S., X, pp. 232, 233, 235. 

(2) Ep. Ind., Xlir, p. 23. 

(3) Fleet, 0. C., p. 233; Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 248 ; Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 32. 
Tho present allusion is plainly oxplainod, says Dr. Float (Kanaresa Di/na- 
sties, p. 556), by an artlole on trial by ordoal, among tba Hindus, in tho 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, Gfth edition, p. 389, whero, in describing the 
second form of ordoal by poison, it is said—" The hooded snoko called 

is thrown into a deop earthen pot, into which is dropped a ring, a seal or 
a coin. This the aoomred is ordered to take out with hie hand, and if th« 
serpent bite him, he is pronounood guilty, if not, innooont.'* 



CHAPTER XIV. 


KARTAVIRYA IV AND MALLIKARJUNA. 

Laksmlclevu I unci CuntlrikadPvi had two sons Kartavirya 
and Mallikarjuna, also known as Vlra-MnlJikarjuna-devu 1 . 
The former succeeded to his father’s kingdom in about A. 
1). 1199. The Ratta inscriptions of his reign show that 
Mullikarjumi was shortly afterwards associated with him in 
the government of his dominions. Thus two Belgaum 
inscriptions of 120-1 describe Kfirtavlrya as enjoying the 
Samrdjya or Empire at Venugrama in conjunction with his 
brother who is spoken of as the YuvnrSjft, the heir-apparent 
prince 8 . Again the Bhijj copper-plate grant which is dated 
in A. D. 1208 mentions Mallikarjuna us Yuvaraja, and says 
that his brother was enjoying the good fortune of universal 
sovereignty 8 . 

We said in the last chapter that LakamldSva I, the 
father of Kartavirya, made Venugrama the capital of his 
kingdom. By the time Kartavirya IV ascended the throne, 
it became a town of great size and importance, as is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that one of the Belgaum records, dated in 
A. D. 1201, registers grants that were made by the four 
thousand Mnhajanna of that place 4 . The Ratta inscriptions 
give us some idea of the splendour of the capital aa it 
existed in the reign of Kartavirya IV. “Resplendent with 
seventy villages, which delighted all mankind with the 
multitude of their perennial fruits, famous in the world as • 

(1) Flest, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum, J. B.B. R. A. S., X, p. 230; Ey. Ind., XIII, pp. 23, 

32; Ind. Ant., XIX. p. 248. 

(2) Ep. Ind., XIII. pp. 25, 33. 

(3) Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 248. 

(4) Fleet, Notes on Indian History and Geography, Ind. Ant. XXIX.. 

p. 280. 

U 
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Surapura (the city of the Rods) and Bhogavati (the capital of 
Vasuki, the city of the Nagas), VenugrSma, having become 
famous through the excellence of its merits which had thus 
acquired greatness, became pleasing on account of all its 
riches and enjoyments" 1 2 . 

Kartavirya was the worthy son of a great father. It is 
evident from inscriptions that the power of the Kattas 
reached the acme of its greatness during the reign of this 
monarch. As a matLor of fact, he was undoubtedly the 
the greatest king of the dynasty, lie not only extended 
the boundaries of his kingdom hut also contributed a great 
deal towards the economic and cultural advancement of his 
people. 

It has been remarked in a previous chapter that 
KSrtavirya III had suffered a little loss of his northern 
territory now corresponding to the portions of Cikkodi 
TalukS. Kartavirya IV, soon after his accession, seems to 
have made attempts to recover this part of the Kundi coun¬ 
try and to retrieve the hereditary fortunes of his family. 
The fact that his attempts met with success and that he 
recovered the KoravullI Kampana is evidenced by the Bhoj 
copperplate dated in 1208 , wherein it is explicitly stated 
that the district in question was in tlio possession of 
Kartavirya IV*. 

The Ratta records of this period describe Kartavirya as 
a MahamnndalSsvara enjoying SUmarajya or complete 
sovereignty 3 , which indicates the position of independence 
maintained by him. Long cpigruphicnl extracts praising 
the valour of Kartavirya only show that in his time the 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatli 

and Bclgaum, J. B. B. R. A,. S., X, pp. 252-253. 

(2) Jnd. Ant,, XIX, pp. 242-43. 

<3) fip. Jnd., Xril. pp. 2/, 30; Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 247; Cam. Desa 
Inscription*, fl, p. 504, roforred to by Dr. Fleet, X«nnro3* 
Dynasties, p. 557. 
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Ratta Sdnirajya extended its boundaries and enjoyed peace 
and prosperity to the fullest extent. 

The year 1210 murks a critical stage in the life of 
Kartuvlrya. By that time Mallikarjuna, who was all along 
actively assisting his brother in the affairs of the stale, sud¬ 
denly passed away in the prime of his life much to the 
grief and sorrow of K5rtavlrya. This wc conclude from 
the absence of Mallikarjuna's name in the Ratta records 
composed after that year. By his brother’s death, Kartaviryu 
must have lost a great and strenuous supporter of his policy 
and consequently must have lacked that strong vigour which 
marked his early career. To add to this, Jaitugi 1 the Yadava 
king having died in 1210, his son Sihghana succeeded him 1 2 . 
As soon as Sihghana ascended the throne, he embarked on 
a policy of aggressiveness and begun reducing the 
minor rulers of the Dekkan. Accordingly, Bhojft 11 the 
Silahara king of lvarad was soon subdued by him by 
A. D. 1218 s *. 

This success of Sihghana, which was regarded as 
an achievement of rather special importance, was 
a signal for the Ratta king who was then taking special 
care for the defence of his kingdom. Despite the 
untimely demise of Mallikarjuna and the conquest of 
the SilShanis by the Y&dnvus, the great Kartaviryu proved 
too powerful a monarch to be challenged even by Sihghana, 
the then rising star of DaksinSpatha. 

The mention of efficient and well trained ministers and 
officials in the records amply shows that Kartaviryu was a 
great statesman who paid extra attention to the administra¬ 
tion of the country. Among such officers, Nimba,the General 
of the army, and Bicana or Bijaraja, " the crown of the 
ministers of king Kartuvlrya," were prominent in the early 


(1) Cam. Desa Inscriptions, II., p. 3?7. referred io by T)r. Fleet, 

Kunaretc Dynasties, p. 522. 

(2) P. S. and 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 112. 
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half of the reign. It is said that in them was seen a course 
of policy for the advancement of their sovereign’s kingdom. 1 * 
Of the latter's qualities the inscription remarks : "Owing to 
his attraction of worthy men, control over those whom he 
loved, fascinating inllucnce over friends, exterpation of the 
wicked, maintenance of the dignity of all other ministers, 
and hatred of all evil designs, Bicana, with these elements 
of policy, prospered, renowned for fortune, as counsellor of 
KarluvTryu ”. R As regards the learning of this minister, 
another epigraph describes him as "the unique crest-jewel 
of king Kartaviryu’s ministers,” and adds that lie " acted 
on earth in such a manner that in his splendid career model 
courtsey was verily an ornament to peerless learning ”. 3 4 

Vaijana, the younger brother of Bicana, was another of 
Kartnvlrya's distinguished ministers. It is recorded of him 
that ho was a " vision of the lore of statecraft " to his lord 
in times of consideration, " a keen missile of victory” on 
the field of stern battles, and a minister of amusement in 
time of sport.* The father of these brothers was Appana 
who also held an important post under Kfirtavirya himself, 
lie is described as Sriknrna, a scribe and as Sriharaiici- 
gragatia, "worthy to he counted foremost among scribes”. 5 6 
The epithet Srihnrnna-ugrngnnya is also applied to his eldest 
son Bicana, who is further mentioned as SrikarnRdhipu , 
" chief of scribes ’V and as a minister ( saciva ). All this 
clearly shows that Bicana succeeded to his father’s post and 
held the position of a minister. 

Coming to village officers of Kartavlryn’s reign, we 
find that they were men of culture and of administrative 
efficiency. To cite a single instance, it is said of the six 

(1) Ep. Car., Xlll, pp.24-25. 

(?) Ibid., p, 25. 

(3) Ibid., p. 33. 

(4) Ep. Ind„ Xlir, p. 33. 

(5) Ibid., pp. 33. 34. 

(6) Ibid., p. 33. 
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headmen ofNesarigc that they were “receptacles of modesty, 
born in most noble families, possessed of the most exalted 
piety, the lovers of great Fame, without sin, oceans of the 
.great virtue of liberality towards their friends, devoted to 
•contemplating the lotuses which were the feet of Jina, 
generous, the glory of learned men."' Indeed, the qualities 
arc somewhat exaggerated. Nevertheless, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that village officers under Kartavirya were 
well chosen and properly instructed. 

As regards the administrative abilities of Kartavirya, 
we have it on record that he was acquainted with the 
writings on the art of government. 8 It is said that his 
ministers were omniscient and opulent and that his army 
and his friends were firmly attached to him. 1 2 3 

It is no wonder that under the efficient rule of such u 
prince the city of Belgaum grew and flourished. Encouraged 
by Kartavirya, traders from different parts of Western and 
Southern India must have Hocked to this important trading 
centre. We have already quoted the description of this 
city as the capital of the Rattas. One of the Belgaum ins¬ 
criptions throws considerable light on the economic 
organisation and commercial prosperity of this great town. 
It is specially interesting to learn that the merchant 
community of Belgaum included foreign settlers from 
Gujarat and Kerala. 4 Bui the richest merchants of that 
city were KarnStakis. It is said that all the traders 
of Gujarat were headed by Pommana Nayaka, Ammugi 
Nayaka and Parasuram Nayaka, all of them being 
.Kannadigas. 5 We also learn from the same source that 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 255. 

(2) Ibid., p. 258. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Ep. Ind„ XIII, p. 26. 

(5) Ibid. 
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Keralites were dealing in horses. It may bo inferred from 
this that the KSrala traders imported horses from Arabia 
and Persia through the ports of Malabar and sold them to 
Karnataka kings. That the mercantile community of Belgaum 
carried on a roaring business is evident from the details 
given in the record. There one could purchase any article 
he desired. As the Nesargc inscription puts it, the 
" city was large and resplendent, as being full of all the 
means of accomplishing pleasure The existence of a 
heterogeneous trading community is a tangible proof 
of the large volume of trade that was being carried on 
at Bclgaum. 

There are interesting descriptions of the Kundi country, 
which testify to the agricultural prosperity, peace and 
contentment that the people enjoyed during the glorious 
rule of -Kartavlrjm. Somo of the descriptions are typical 
and worthy of note. For instance, the composer of 
the Kalholi grant says: "Pleasing to the eyes is the 
country of Kundi, which resembles the orb of the 
moon, with its herds of cows with their plentiful supply of 
delightful milk, with the glory of all its grains, and with 
the pure castes that inhabit it.”* Another document 
records that "its abundant fruits and fertile crops ever 
flourish so as never to fail,’’ 1 2 3 4 and adds that Kartavirya’s 
•“pleasing country was possessed of the fruits of all the. 
seasons V 

Kartavlrya, apart from being an efficient ruler, was a 
learned nxan, a generous patron of literature and an 
intelligent admirer of Kannada poetry. The Kolhali 
epigraph rightly describes him as one who fulfils the 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saunda/tr 
and Betguum.J. B. B, ti. A. S., X, p. 252. 

(2) Ibid., p. 229. 

(3) Ibid., p. 250. 

(4) Ibid., p. 252. 
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desires of learned people, one who takes great delight in 
listening to the stories of brave men, and one who excells 
in the art of poetry. 1 The two celebrated Kannada poets 
Balcandra and Parsvapandita nourished in his court. 
Unfortunately, no work of the former is extant. 
Out we have the good fortune to possess two Belgaum ins¬ 
criptions composed by this celebrity. From a purely literary 
point of view both the inscriptions arc line specimens of 
Kiinnacj.il Kdvya stylo, consisting mostly of well-composed 
verses. One of these records describes him " as an emperor 
of the poets of the four tongues ” and as " a swan in the 
lotus-wood of everlasting literature ,,y '. As regards the sweet¬ 
ness of his stylo, it is said that his verses were equal to 
nector.* The very fact that Janna, one of the greatest poets 
of Kannada literature and a contemporary of Kartavlrya IV, 
calls Balacandra a famous literary figure is more than suffi¬ 
cient to prove that the latter was recognised as a great poet 
of all-Karnataka eminence even in his own life-time. It 
was certainly a matter of pride for Kartavlrya to have him 
in his court. 

l’arsvu, the other literary luminary of Kartavlrya’s court, 
is known to us as the author of Parsvanalha-Parana, a biog¬ 
raphy of the twenty-third Jain tlrthahhara. Ho bore many 
birudas, one of them being Kaoikulalilakani \ We have it 
on record that lie, by the. delightful sentiments that flowed 
forth from his charming words, was causing erection of 
hairs of the body through joy to learned men. 6 The ICalhOli 
tablet of 1205 was composed by him. 4 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgnutn, J. B. B. R. A. 3„ X, p. 231. 

(2) Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 27. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti- 
and Belgaum-, J.B.B.R.A.S., X, p. 227. 

(5) Ibid., p. 230. 

(C) Ibid. . 
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The wives of Kartnvlryu were EcaladSvi and 
MadSvi. The former is mentioned as the daughter of 
•an emperor, 1 * 3 whose name is not mentioned. It may be 
that she was the daughter of Blioja II, the Silahara king of 
Knrad, who was styled Poscima-Cakrcivarti or “the Western 
Emperor " r> . As the earliest date of BhSja’s reign is 
A.D. 1190/ it is quite possible that he had a grown up 
daughter of marriageable age when KSrtavIrya was a youth. 
Ecaladevi was "esteemed to be very accomplished and 
possessed of large and rolling eyes resembling Sulocanii in 
her behaviour as a true wife”. 4 5 6 It may be interesting to 
note that EcaladSvi, though a Jain, was a devotee of Siva.* 
MadBvi, the second wife of KSrtavJrya, was the mother of 
LaksmidSva 11/ the next king of the Kundi country. 

We do not know when precisely Kartavirya IV died. 
However, the fact that the latest date furnished for him is 
121 8 7 8 and that the earliest date for his successor is 1228 ", 
•may lead us to infer that he died somewhere in or about 
A.D. 1221. 

(1) Fleot, Inscriptions Relating to the 'llatta -'Chieftains of Saundalli 
and Belgaum, J. B. B. Ji. A. S„ X, p. 231. 

-(2) Plod, KanorMc Dynasties, p. 549. 

(3) Bp. Jnd M III, p. 213. 

(4) Ploot, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundalti 
and Belgaum, JJi.B.R.A.S.. X, p. 231. 

(5) Ind. Ant., XIX. p.248. 

(6) Fleot, O. 0.. p. 273. 

(7) Ibid ..p. 240. 

(8) Ibid., p. 2C0 



CHAPTER XV. 


LAKSMIDEVA II. 

Laksmldfiva II, the son of Kartavlrya IV and queen 
Madevi,’ succeeded to the throne in about A. D. 1221. A& 
the ytivaraja, LaksmidSva must have been of great service to 
his father in the political affairs of the State. Hence he re¬ 
ceived the title boppana-singa or "the lion of his father".* 

As there is only one record 1 2 3 of this monarch, our in¬ 
formation about him is not as complete as it really ought to 
havo been. However, from the absence of any allusion to a 
paramount power in the records, it may be safely inferred 
that LaksmidSva II was still independent in A.D. 1228 when 
the inscription was written. Nevertheless, it must bo 
admitted that the decline of the Uatta dynasty began slowly 
but steadily with the accossion of this king. The MunSJi 
inscription of the Yadnvn king Sihghana II dated in 1 222, 
shows that by that year some eastern portions of the Ratta 
territory had already fallen into the hands of the Yadavas 
of DBvngiri. 4 It is important to note, in this connection, 
that MunGJi is only six miles north of Saundatti, the original 
capital of Kundi. 

If one could infer anything from the proud titles and 
praises of LaksmidSva, 5 it would seem that he put up a stout 
resistance and did not yield to Singhnna at loast for a period 
of about ten years. The fact that Singhnna met a powerful 
foe in him is evident from the above-mentioned record which 

(1) Floot, Inscriptions Eclating to the Eatta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Bclgaum, J. B. B.E. A. 8., X„ pp. 273, 

(2) Ibid., p. 282. • (3) Ibid., p. 260. 

(4) Fleet, Kanarcse Dynasties, p. 558. 

(5) Fleet, Inscriptions Eelaling to the Eatta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Bclgaum, J. B. B.E. A, S„ X. pp. 272-283, 
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describes Laksmldeva as one who curbed the pride of his 
mighty enemies and as one who was a very Vrkodura to the 
forces of his foes.' 

The success which Laksmldeva attained against Singhana 
in the beginning was perhaps largely due to the efficient 
foreign policy of Municnndra, the royal spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor of tlio Katyas. Municandra, like many a sage of 
ancient and mediaeval India, was a practical politician of no 
mean order. It is said of him that through his mystic know¬ 
ledge he became the spiritual preceptor of king Kfirtavlryn 
IV, and through his close acquaintance with the treatises 
on the use of weapons he became the instructor of Lakaml- 
deva II. 8 As regards his administrative and military abilities, 
the record says that Municandra “made the earth all of one 
standard of morality through his administration and, deco¬ 
rated with arrows, pursued with the excellent might of his 
arm the hostile kings, being a very lion to the elephants that 
were his enemies."* The * reference, in all probability, 
is to Singhana and his allies. It was porhnps due to his 
success against the YSdavas that Municandra is described as 
“the firm sustainer of kingdom of the Rattas” 4 and as “the 
consccrator of the Rafta rule”. 5 This inference seem9 to 
be further supported when we learn that Sugandhavarti 
Twelve was the locality of Municandra's special administra¬ 
tion and was governed in accordance with his directions by 
two able local chiefs named Mnllikarjuna and Kgsiirajn. 4 We 
have already seen above that the Yaduva encroachment on 
the Ratta territory began from the east where stood the im¬ 
portant town of Saundatti. Hence it was the locality of 
Municandra's special attention. 

Despite the wars which Laksmldova wa9 forged to wage, 
the country was prosperous and happy under his rule. At 

(1) Flout, Inscriptions Relating to 'the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgautn, J, B. B. R. A, S. X, p. 282. 

(2) Ibid., m. (S) Ibid. 

(4) IM. (5) Ibid., p. 280. (6) Ibid,, pp. 280-281. 
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any rate, it is plain that the king was fortunate in securing 
(in able minister in Municandra. It is rightly said of him 
that he surpassed all others in his capacity for administration. 1 
That this is no empty boast is shown by a description which 
amply testifies to the agricultural prosperity and contentment 
of Sugaudhavarti district, the area most affected by war. 

In spite of all his early success, LaksmTdeva must have 
suffered a very crushing defeat at the hands of Sirighana in 
or about 1233. It is quite possible that the aged Muni- 
chandra who began his carcor under Kartavlrya IV passed 
away by this time. If so, it is natural to suppose that Laks- 
mideva was unfortunate in losing him at a time when his 
services were most needed. The Hoysala-Yadava con¬ 
test for supremacy, that was being carried on for over 
half u century in the Dekkan, was at last decided in 
favour of the Yadavas. Sirighana II forthwith re-started 
his vigorous campaign to impose his suzerainty over 
the neighbouring rulers. The Yadava inscription at Har- 
alahalli tells us that Vicana, the Viceroy of Sirighana, 
who had already reduced the Kadambas “who were 
glorious in the Korikanas", the Pandyas “who shone at 
Gutti" and the “turbulent Hoysalas" and other king9, also 
“conquered with case the Rattas”. 2 3 A9 the grant is dated 
A.D. 1237-38, it is evident that the defeat of the Rattas took 
place prior to that year. In our opinion the event may be 
placed in about A.D. 1233. As we have no later mention 
% of LaksmTdeva II or any of his descendants, the probability 
is that he was deprived of his hereditary position, and the 
province was handed over to one of Sirighana's ordinary 
officials 2 . The Cikka-Bngewadi grant dated in 1249 shows 
that the Kundi-d6sa in that year formed a part of the Yadava 

(1) Float, Inscriptions Relating to the Iiatta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Bclgaum, J. B. B. It. A. S., X., p. 274. 

(2) See Ibid., p. 281 for tho description. 

(3) Fleet, A Copper-plate grant of the Devagiri Yadava King Singhana 

U, J. B. B. It. A. S„ XV, pp. 384-85. 
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dominions, then ruled by king Krsna. 1 This is the last 
mention of the Ratta territory under the name of KuncjJ 
Three-thou sand country. Dr. Fleet is of the opinion that 
by the end of the thirteenth century the name died out and 
.was replaced by some such appellation as the Vanugrama 
country. 15 He further suggests that a reminiscence of th« 
original name has survived even to the present day in the 
title Murusaviradtiyya, “the Ayya of the Three-thousand,”* 
which is tho title of an Ayyn or Lihgayal priest fit Hubli. 
But this view cun by no means he accepted without doubt. 

Thus ended the glorious dynasty of tlus Ruttas, which 
held its undisputed sway over the Kundi country for a 
period of well-nigh three centuries. The Rat^as were one 
of the most powerful Mahdman^alikvarian families of tho 
Calukyan days, the golden age of Karnataka culture. 

(1) Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, Ind. Ant., VII, 

p. SOS. 

(2) Fleet, Notts on Indian History and Otogruphy, Ind. Ant., XXIX., 

p. 274. 

(3) Ibid., p. 2B0, 
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(5) DRrari or DSyima 1000-1015 


(C) EraKQ 1030-1047 
(7) 86oo I 1064-1068 


( 9 ) Kaiyakoira II 1068-1090 


(14) KBrtavIrya IV 1199-1*21 

(15) Lak?mldcvn II 1221-1233 


(5) Kawakaira I 1015-1030 

1iL 


(7) 


:a 1047-10G4 


(10) Kfirtirrlrya II 
10C8-1090 from 1090-1094 

(11) Sona II 1094-1129 

(12) KSrtarlrya III 

| 1129-1188 

(13) LakBioidova I 

J_1188-1199 

MallikKrjuna 
( only Yuyaraja ) 


Koto :--Figuro in tho brackot donotoa tho numbor of the ohapter. 




PART V 


MINOR FAMILIES UNDER THE RATTAS 




CHAPTER I. 

THE YADUVAMSA OF HAGARATAGE. 

• 

The Ynduviupsa of Hagara$ugc was a family of minor 
chiefs who held a small territory of that name under the 
Kallas. The Uugarutagc-nacl as it is called in inscriptions 
was a Throe-IIundrcd division which extended over parts 
of the Bclguum and BijSpur Districts. The Hagaratugc 
chiefs bore the title “ The supreme lord of the city of 
Kupanapura 'V perhaps intended to commemorate thoir 
original home. Kupanapura seems to be the same ns Kopana- 
nagara mentioned by poet Nrputunga in his Kavirttjamarga 
as one of the towns forming the boundaries of ,l Tirula 
Kannada " or the kernel of Kannada country .* 

Rebbu was the (irst member of this dynasty. King 
Rebba, says the inscription, was of noble conduct, of great 
lustre uud possessed of fume.* He was puro of thought and 
was adorned by wise men. 4 Rebbu's wife was HoladSvi who 
is called the chief queen ( piriyarasi ). s 

Brahma was the son aud successor of Rebba.® 

It appears that Brahma established the Hugaratago 
kingdom, founded by his father, on a firmer basis. Hence 
be is called the supporter of his race. 7 He was brave, 
magnanimous and full of pleasing qualities/ That he was a 
great conversationalist is indicated by the record which 
asserts that he was “ a ver} r pearl-necklace placed upon the 
breasts of the lovely woman Eloquence." 8 Brahma's wife 
was Candaladevi. 10 

• f (1) Float, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratio Chieftains of Raundatti 
and Balgaum, J. B. L. R. A. S., X, p. 235. 

(2) KavirQjamZroam, I, 37. 

(3) Fleet, o. o., p. 232. (4) Ibid. (5) Ibid. (6) Ibid. 

(7) Ihid. Ibid . (0) Ibid. (10) Ibid. 
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Brahma was succeeded by his son Raja I. He was the 
futher-in-law of Laksmideva I, the famous Ratta king' who# 
as we have seen elsewhere, was ruling in the last decade of 
the twelfth century. Candrikadevi, the daughter of Raja and 
the wife of Laksmldeva, was a highly accomplished lady. 
This matrimonial alliance must have strengthened the 
political relation between the two families. During the 
reign of this chief, the Hagaratage-nad enjoyed the blessings 
of peace and prosperity to the fullest extent. It is said that 
the whole domain was replete with joy, .and an unprecedent¬ 
ed calmness prevailed the regions/''' 

Raja I was not only an efficient ruler but also a liberal 
patron of Jainism. We are told that under his rule "the 
ocean of Jainism having become full, adorned with spotless 
deeds, acquired a prosperity that was befitting his name."* 

Raja’s wife, a woman of great beauty, was Mailaladevi, 
whom the inscription describes as charitable, affectionate 
and a "very Sarasvatiin accomplishments”.* It looks ns if her 
equally beautiful daughter Candrike had inherited from her 
mother the very qualities that later on made her the queen, 
of the ICundi country. 

Simha was the son of Raja and the younger brother of 
Candrikadevi. 5 He is described as " churning the ocean 
which was the band of his enemies with a mountain Mandara 
which was his arm.” 6 This information is evidently of no 
historical value. Hi9 wife BhagalSdevi is spoken of as 
“ gratifying with her charities sages who abound in good 
qualities." 7 The statement that she was causing happiness 
to learned men 8 is a clear indication of her being a liberal 
patron of letters. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J.B.B.R.A.8., X, p. 233. 

(2) Ibid., p. 232. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. (5) Ibid., 233. (6) Ibid. (7) Ibid. 

(8) Ibid. 
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To king Slip ha and to BhagaladSvi was born a son who 
later on became famous as R5ja II. 1 2 He was by far the 
greatest chieftain of the dynasty. It is said that he was a 
very Vatsnraja in taming wild horses. 1 ’' Raja II is known to 
posterity as a great supporter of Jainism. What is more, he 
led a very simple life unlike many of his contemporaries 
equal to him in status. The composer of the inscription 
proudly declares that king Raja was devoted to the worship 
of Jinu and to giving gifts to “ world renowned " saints, 
while other lungs were addicted to the " forbidden recrea¬ 
tions " of gaming, hunting, eating flesh, associating with 
courtezans, unfair ram-fighting and cock-fighting. 3 His love 
for Jainism and for art was so great that lie is recorded to 
have erected a beautiful temple of Jina, " wonderful to be 
beheld, tho diadem of the earth, having three pinnacles that 
arc unequalled." The composer of the record was so much 
enamoured with the beauty of this temple that he says that 
even Brahma, Vienu and Siva were charmed with it. 4 

Raja II was not only a lover of architecture but also a 
patron of literature. He is, therefore, rightly 9poken of as the 
granter of all the desires of loarncd men. 5 Under his rule,, 
the district of Hagaraftige wa9 “charming in the earth, being 
delighted with its wealth, its poets, and its wiso men.'' 1 

As regards the chronology of Raja II, he was living in. 
A. D. 1205-6 when the Ratfa king KSrtavIrya IV was at the 
helm of the government of the Kundi country. 

We have no more information about the Yaduvamsa of 
Hagamtage. It may, however, be supposed that the Hagara-- 
tage chiefs were deprived of their hereditary position in. 
about 1233 when the whole of the Kundi country was con¬ 
quered by Sihghana II, the king of Devagiri. 


(1) Floet, Inscriptions Relating to the RaMa Chieftains of Saundatt 
and Bclgaum, J. B. B.R. A. 8 X, p. 234. 

(2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. 

( 4 ) Ibid. (5) Ibid., p. 235 (6) Ibid., P. 232. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE PRABHUS OF KOLARA. 

The Lords or Prabhus of Kfilaru were another family of 
the local chieftains under tho Ratios. Kolara, the residence 
of these Lords, can be identified with tho modern Korti- 
Kolluir on the banks of the Kranu not far from Kahidagi. 
Kolhur is on the north bank, and just opposite it on the 
south bank is tho small village of Korti. lienee the former 
is usually spoken of as Korti-Kolhar. 

Korti-Kolh5r is now only a village, but under the Roftus 
it seems to have been a place of considerable importance. 
It is called a nag or a or city in an inscription. 1 * 3 

As regards the origin of the family, we are told that the 
Lords of Kolara sprang from the lineage of Vasistha, one of 
the seven cliiof sages.* If this is to be believed as true, it 
becomes quite clear that the family originally belonged to 
North India. But the claim for northern extraction cannot 
be accepted as true in many eases. In fact, there was 
a tendency among the kings and chiefs of Karnataka 
to connect their families with North India. Thus for 
instance, it was in the eleventh century that the Hoysalas, 
who were purely a KarnStaka dynasty, traced their descent 
for the fir8t time from the Yadavas who were northerners. 1 
Though at present we do not possess sufficient material 
which would enable us to draw any definite conclusion, we 
are inclined to hold that a minor family like the Prabhus of 
Kolara wag purely of indigenous origin. 

Madiraja is the first known member of the family, who 
is expressly stated to have been enjoying the position of a 

(1) FLet, Inscriptions Relating to the Jta(fo Chieftain* of Saundatti 

and Belgaum, J. B. B. It. A. 8., X, p. 263. 1 2) Ibid., p. 277. 

(3) Ep. Car., VI, Cm. 137. 
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Prabhu The next Prabhu was Bliutanatha the son of 
MSdiraja. 1 2 * The record tells us that he was a famous per¬ 
sonage of spotless deeds. 2 But unfortunately no historical 
facts about him have come down to us. 

To Bliutanatha were born five children, “ resplendent 
with fame " and “worthy of praise in the world.” 4 Among 
these Mudiraja II, who appears to lie the second in rank, 
was the most distinguished. We are told that he acquired 
a name through the excess of his glory, so that people prais¬ 
ed him ns “a fish-hook to the throats of his enemies, most 
high in majesty.”* Madirajawas a warrior of considerable 
merit. “ Being himself a very sage of thunderbolts in res¬ 
pect of protecting those that (led to him for rofuge, the Lord 
Doiikara Mfidiraja acquired for himself the title of “an outer 
shell of a cocoanut towards (in excoriating) those that 
opposed him.” 8 As Madiraju was the contemporary of 
Kartavlrya IV Ratta, who reigned in the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century, there is every reason to believe that the 
above statement, describing the chief's military achievement, 
bears allusion to certain fights that took place between 
Kartavlrya Ratta and the Yadava king Sihghana. This con¬ 
clusion is strengthened by the fact that Kolara was on the 
north-eastern portion of the Ratta kingdom, the frontier 
nearest to Dgvagiri. 

If this can be accepted, it is clear that Madiraja had to 
fight with a very powerful enemy. It is also said that “ho 
well protected the sons of the lords that were of equal rank 
with himself when they sought refuge with him distressed 
in mind because they had been deprived of their estates”.’ 
It is quite possible that Sihghana had annexed some of the 


(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the RaUa Chieftains of Saundatti- 
and Belgaum, J. B. B, Jl. A. S., X, p, 277. 

(2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. 

(6) Ibid. (7) Ibid 


(5) Ibid. 
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•Ratta frontier-territory to his kingdom at least for a short 
time and had thus deprived some chiefs of their hereditary 
positions. 

Madiraja II is reported to have been slain in one of 
these battles with his younger brothers. The inscription, 
however, declares that Madiraja acquired victory before his 
death. 1 2 

On the death of Madiraja, his elder sister Bijjiyavve 
assumed the governorship of Kblani, and continued it for 
a short time until it was made the dowry of Ouuri, the 
daughter of Madiraja, on her marriage with Mallikarjuna of 
Banihatti.* 

Bijjiyavve seems to have discharged her functions effi¬ 
ciently, thus bringing credit to the womanhood of ancient 
Karnataka. It is explicitly stated that she “continued ex¬ 
cellently well the supremacy of Kolara” and “ the magni¬ 
ficence of her younger brothers.” 3 Thus, owing to the 
■failure of male heirs in the family the lordship of Kolara 
passed by marriage into the family of the chiefs of Banihatti. 

(1) Fleet. Inscription!! Relating to the Ralta Chieftain* of Samilatti 
and Jielgaum, J. JI. II. R, A. 8., X. p. 277. 

(2) Hid. (8) Ibid. 



CHAPTER HI. 


THE CHIEFS OF BANIHATTI. 


The chiefs of Banihatti were perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant minor family subordinate to the Rattas. Banihatti now 
known as Bunhatti is a town in the neighbourhood of Jnm- 
•khondi. The family of the lords of Banihatti named the 
Samasigcikula was a branch of the Indu-varj^a which origi¬ 
nated with the sage Atri. 1 It is said that in the race of Atri 
were born many Brahmanas, and among them was the 
founder of the Banihatti family. 2 For the same reason as 
stated in the last chapter, we arc not inclined to connect 
these minor dynasties of Karnataka with North India. It is, 
however, worthy of note that the chiefs of Banihatti were 
Brahmanas. 

The first name mentioned is that of Rudrabhatta who is 
described as a poet. It is stated that he received the 
eighteen villages, of which Banihatti was the chief, as a 
reward for his proficiency in the art of poetry from n certain 
king Ivanna, 3 who must have been the first of that name in 
tho dynasty of the Rattas. That Rudrabhatta was a poet of 
outstanding morit is evidenced by the inscription. We are 
told that "lie acquired from Sarasvati excellence of speech.” 4 
"Who may be compared”, says tho epigraph "in the 
excellence of his poetry and the greatness of his power 
with that same lord Rudrabhatta, the members of whose 
race used to become excellent poets in six months after 
commencing their studies ? ”. s Ivanna I was a king of liberal 

(1) TMeot, Inscriptions Eclating to the Jta((a Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S. X. 275. 

(2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. 


(4) Ibid. 
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disposition . 1 2 * Hence it is no wonder that Rudrabhatta was 
presented with as many as eighteen villages. 

A wonderful occurrence took place in respect of Rudra¬ 
bhatta. It is said that he once pledged a letter of his name 
as security for a loan of a thousand pieces of gold, and 
received from the people the appellation “ Rudrata ” as 
a substitute for his lull name until the day when ho 
redeemed the pledge/ This lact clearly shows that people 
cared much for their names in those days. Wluit is more, 
they could even find a person willing to give a loan of a 
thousand pieces of gold on the sole security of a letter of 
a name. 

As regards the chronology of Rudrabhattu, lie was the 
contemporary of the Rattu king Kanna I who lived in 
circa 1030/ 

After Rudrabhatta we come across ICalidSva, a person 
11 praised in the earth" on account of his " matchless ” 
strength . 4 He is said to have arisen to an eminence of 
power through his spotless fame . 5 

Srldhara I, the son of Kalideva, was the next member of 
the;family. His predecessors were merely the landed pro¬ 
prietors of the eighteen villages. Srldhara was the first of 
the family to be invested with the status of a local governor 
or chieftain. It is clearly stated that “Srldhara was 
resplendent with the supremacy over eighteen villages*. 

Mahadgva I was the son and successor of Srldhara I 7 , 
Wo do not possess any information about him except that 
the people enjoyed increasing happiness in his days. 


(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Eclating to the Ra((a Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 218. 

(2) Ibid. p. 275. (3) See Chapter V of Part IV. 

(4) Ibid., p. 275. 

(5) Ibid. 


(6) Ibid. 


(7) Ibid. 
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The next chief was Sridhara II, also known ns Siriputi. 
He is described as a brave and proud warrior.’ Enmity 
having arisen between him and the people of the city 
of Gunasiirovura, Sridhara was slain at Holavere in the front 
ranks of battle by the inhabitants of that city. 1 2 It is not 
possible to identify cither of these two places due to paucity 
of materials. On his death, it would appear, tho family 
was dispossessed for a time until his son Mahadevnnayaka 
recovered the lost possessions. 

We arc told that Sridhara “ having become a butt for the 
arrows of his enemies ", his son Mahadevu straightway arose 
and travelled abroad for twelve years and having amassed 
wealth purchased the property of his father with the 
assistance of the king. 3 * Though the name of this king is 
not mentioned, there is rcjison to believe that he was the 
Eatta king who was then reigning. 

MahadPvanayuka had to light a severe battle against his 
enemies beforo being able to be invested with the family 
status. lie is said to have destroyed his foe “ with the 
vehemence of his anger and with his infuriated elephants 
Just us Parasuraina destroyed the whole Ksatriyas, says the 
inscription, so MahadSvnnfiyaka destroyed with his ele¬ 
phants the race of his enemies, and performed for his father 
the customary riles of the gift of water. 5 He was thus a 
Successful chieftain who is said to have discharged his func¬ 
tions efficiently. 6 

MahadSva had three sons namely Sridhara III, Mallik- 
jirjuna and Candra. 7 Sridhara seems to have pre-deceased 
his father, and hence the lordship was transferred to Mal- 
likarjuna, also known as Malideva and Mallapa. On the 
marriage of Mallikarjuna with Gauri, the daughter of Madi- 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Rada Chief taint of Sanndatti 
and Belgaiim, J. B. B. R. A. S.. X., p. 276. 

(2) Ibid. * (3) Ibid. 

(1) Ibid. • (5) Ibid. (GJ Ibid. 

2? 


(7) Ibid. 
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raja 11, Kolara became the family residence of the Bam- 
hatti chiefs. Mallikarjuna was undoubtedly the ablest 
member of the family. He is described as " the sun of the 
white lotuses of his family ", becoming the advancer of his- 
race and the incrcaser of its pure fame That lie was a 
liberal patron of letters is evidenced by the inscription which- 
calls him the grantor of the desires of learned men and the 
men of culturc. a 

In recognition of his extraordinary abilities, Mallik¬ 
arjuna was promoted to the rank of a high officer by the 
Ratta king Lakamidgva II. Thus he bccamo one of the 
famous counsellors of MunicandradSva, the chief minister 
in the administration of the Sugandhavarti Twelve.* With- 
the promotion of Mallikarjuna to this offico, the lordship of 
Banihatti and Kolara seem9 to have been transferred to- 
his son Kesiiaja. 4 

Kgsiraja or KSsavaraja, though the second son of Malli¬ 
karjuna, became the Lord of the estates in place of his elder 
brother Mahad§va. s He had also a younger brother by 
name Madiraja III. 4 That Kesiraja was a successful chief¬ 
tain is borno out by his grant which contains a lengthy 
appreciation of his good qualities. As regards his brilliant 
achievements, wc aro told that ho "was beautiful in the 
earth on account of his bravery which was innate in him 
and not dependent upon the sensations of joy, pride or 
dispair". 7 In his private life, KSsiraja was "perfect in all his 
deeds” though having his thoughts intently fixed upon the 
feet of Hara. He led a life of purity and chastity, "destroy¬ 
ing not the wealth of others, and having no longing for 
their wives." 8 

(1) Fleot, Insa-ijitions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Bel gaum, J. B. B. R. A. 6., X.. p. 276. 

(2) Ibid. (3) Ibid,, pp. 274-275. (4) Ibid., p. 278. 

(5) Ibid., p. 280. (G) Ibid. (7) Ibid. p. 278. (8) Ibid. 
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We are told that Kesiraja visited three times the god 
Mallikarjuna of SrT-Saila, which is now situated in the Kar- 
nool District of the Madras Presidency. 1 2 * When he visited 
this place for the first time, he is reported to have taken the 
following vow at the ling a shrine : "If ever hereafter disease 
or other troubles shall manifest themselves among those 
whom I protect, I will come no more". 8 This vow clearly 
indicates that Kesiraja deeply felt for his subjects. Uttering 
such vows, “K6sava was prosperous in the earth, the god 
Mallikarjuna being favourable to him".* From Sri-Saila he 
brought back with him a linga made out of the rock of the 
sacred bill, and set it up in a temple of Mallikarjunadeva or 
Mallinatliadeva which he erected in the name of his father 
by the tank of Nagarakerc outside the city of Sugandluivarti, 
which was then the locality of the administration of Muni- 
candra, the chief minister of the Ruttu king Laksmfdeva II. 4 
What is more, Kesiraja himself constructed the tank of 
Nagarakerc (the city-tank), planted a groove round it, and 
gave the post of high-priest of the temple to one Lihgayya 
who was a Kalamukha teacher'. 

Mulaladevi, the wifo of Kesiraja, was a woman of noble 
qualities and of a religious turn of mind like her hus¬ 
band. She wa9 also known by the name9 Malalo and Mali- 
ynwe. Born in a noble Brahmana family, she became re¬ 
nowned for her pious deeds. 6 “How could other women 
who hoard up their riches for themselves", asks the inscrip¬ 
tion, “be compared in merit with Malalad&vi, the ocean of 
affability ?". 7 


As regards the chronology of Kesiraja, he lived in A. D. 
1129-30 when various grants and titles were made to the 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Raffa Chieftains of Scmndatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. if. R. A. S., X, p, 281. 

(2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. (4) Ibid., pp. 281-282. 

(5) Ibid., 285, (6) Ibid., p. 278. (7) Ibid. 
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temple of MnllikSrjuWi/ We' learn that Kesiraja had a son 
by name Madiraja. 1 But die seems .not to have enjoyed the 
position of a chieftain, y The whole of the Ratta 
kingdom, which apparently included the circles of Banihatti 
and Kolam, was occupied by the Yadava king Singhana in 
about A. IX 1233. Thus ended the dynasty which played 
an important part under the Rattas for about two centuries. 

Madiiaja was a Kannada poet of considerable merit. He 
composed the Saundatti inscription of liis father/ which is a 
good specimen of the Kavya style. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the lta(la Chieftains of Caundntli 
and Iiclgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 28C. 

\ <2) Ibid. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE FAMILY OF THE HALLEYARUS. 

The Halleyarus was an important-family, the members 
of which held the position of headmen of a circle of villages 
under the Rutin King Sena I. Excepting that the family is 
said to be a brunch of liulatkaragann,' nothing is stated as to- 
its origin. Among the Jaina saints that belonged to this sect 
Ganacandra ( the moon of the sect ) is mentioned.® After 
him came the learned Nayanandi who used to fast for a 
fortnight at a time.” His disciple was Srfdhararya, “the best 
of ascetics, delighted in many sciences, of great glory, 
praised in the earth like the Lord of the lovely woman 
Sri 'V 

The members of this religious sect held the position of 
high-priests at Kondanuru, and were the spiritual preceptors 
of the HaRSyarus. 1 2 * * Kondanuru, which was the place of 
residence of the HaRPynrus, is the modern ICdnur, a large 
village on the Ghulaprabha about five miles north-west of 
GokSk. It seems to have been in old times a place of im¬ 
portance among the Jains. There arc still several ruined' 
temples of antiquity, most of which were originally Jaina 
shrines. What is more interesting, the post of hereditary 
headman of the village is still held by a Jaina family in con¬ 
junction with a Lingayat fumily. * ' 

Lord Sorigahka is tlie first to be mentioned in the line? 
age of the Halleyarus. As he is described to have belonged 
to rajanvaya , 6 there is reason to believe that he came of a 

(1) Float, Inscriptions Relating to the- • Ratio Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Bcl'jaum, J. 5. B, R, A. S., X, d. 296. , _ * 

(2) Ibid., p. 295. • (3) Ibid. {i) Ibid. (5) Ibid, K p. 2§6. 

(6) Ibid., p. 296. . i .. .. 
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noble house. The statement that Sorigaiika was the be¬ 
loved of good poets and kings' shows that he was popular 
both among the literal y men and the ruling aristrocracy of 
the land. Ho seems to have amassed much wealth, a con¬ 
siderable portion of which was spent for the promotion of 
Jainism and line arts. Sorigaiika was the contemporary of 
Senu II who came to the Rultu throne in about A. 1). 1065. 

Bella or BnludSva, Kalin or Kulidfiva and GSmnnda were 
the sons of Sorigaiika*. We are told that all these brothers 
were learned men*. What is more, they conversed in elegant 
diction and “ were like the sons of the wind towards 
the hostile warriors that were lords full of malice'." The 
latter part of the description evidently indicates that they 
actively assisted their father in the administration of the circle. 
It is interesting to note that the eldest brother Bajla remained 
a bachelor while his younger brothers were married. Bal}a 
and Kalla were like Balarama and Krsna* the meaning of 
which is that both of them were very much attached to each 
other. 

Mnnakahgi was the wife of Kalla while Kanaki was that 
of Gamanda*. The latter appears to have been a very beau¬ 
tiful lady. “The curls of her forehead resembled a number 
of black bees, her eyes were like the leaves of a lotus, her 
breasts were like two Cakravaka birds, her lovely waist 
was like a golden creeper" 7 . The composer of the inscrip¬ 
tion compares her with Rati and calls her “the captivating 
wife of that charming lord Ganmnda". 

Nidhiga, also known a9 Nidhiyaina Nayaka, was the 
only son of Ganmnda and of Kanaki®. He became the Lord 
orPrabhu of Kondanuru in about 1085 when Kannakaira II 
was ruling over the Kundi kingdom. Nidhiyama was a great 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ra{(a Chicjtains of Saundatti 
and Iiclgaum, J. B, B. R. A. S., X, pp. 296. 

(2) Jbul. (3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. (5) Ibid. 

<6) Ibid. (7) Ibid., p. 297. (8) Ibid. 
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patron of Jainism. He "abounded in the utterance of bless¬ 
ings which were resplendent with the mental joy of good 
and worthy people, exceeded the glory the supremest bliss, 
and was ever liberal towards worthy objects." 1 It is said 
•that he paid much respect to the Jaina saint Sridlmra of the 
Balatkaraganu. He "brought to perfection the race of spiri¬ 
tual prccoptors" and "became a very supporter of Sri in the 
lotus which was his heart”. 2 

Nidhiyama NSyaku is recorded to have granted two 
maltars of cultivated land, twelve houses, one oil-mill and 
one garden to a Juina temple that he had built inlvondunuru 
in the Saha year 1009 (A.. D. 1087-9) being the Prabhava 
Saiiivatsara? This temple erected by Nidhiyama seems to 
.have attracted many visitors from :dl over the Kundi king¬ 
dom. We arc told that even the RatVa MahamandalHvara 
Katma-Kaira II once came for worship at the temple and 
made grants to it. 1 

Nidhigu had two sons by name Kalideva and Baladeva. 
They had for their teacher the Jaina scholar Vasupujya who 
was well versed in the three Vedas and the tenets of the 
science of syadviida . 6 

What become of the family of the IiaJJSyarus after 
Nidhiyama is not known. 

• (1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Raff a Chieftains of SaundatU 

and Bctpaum, J. B. B. R. A. 8 ., X, p. 297. 

(2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. (4) Ibid., pp. 297, 298. 

(5) Ibid,, p. 297. 



CIIAPTKU V 

THE NAYAKAS OF NESARIGE. 

These Nayakas, subordinate to the Rattas, were ad¬ 
ministering the circle of six villages of which NSsarige wits 
the chief town. NFsarige is situated on the Belgium- 
Kuladgi road about seven miles north of Sump gaum. 

The Nayakas in ancient Karnataka were hereditary 
headmen of circles of villages corresponding to the Drinutkhs 
and Desnis of later times. The difference between the 
Nayaka and the Gauda was that the latter was the headman 
of a single village and was subordinate to the former, while 
the Nay ah a was the headman of a group of villages. In 
the ease of the Nayakas of NSsarige, they were in charge of 
the NSsarige circle, and had under them six Gauilas as head¬ 
men of the six villages of which that circle was composed. 

From a recently discovered inscription at Sirsangi, it 
would appear that Habbana or HnbbayanSyuka was the first 
of his family to enjoy the rank of a Nay aka, and that that 
rank was conferred on him by the Calukya Emperor Some- 
svara IV. That Habbana was a great warrior under the* 
Emperor is evidenced by this record which contains very 
lengthy passages describing his military abilities. 1 

Though there is much exaggeration in these long 
Qulogies, we cannot escape the conclusion that Habbana wus 
one of the foremost warriors in the Calukya Empire. lie is 
reported to have defeated the Kohkanigas (the people of the 
Konkan) who are 9aid to have taken to their heels/ Tho 
reference here is perhaps to some minor chiefs under the 
Goa Kadambas, who held territory on the Kadamba frontier. 
The Gon Kadambas were forced by this time to acknow¬ 
ledge the over-lordship of the Hoysalas, and hence they 
were naturally looked upon by Habbana as the enemies of 
Sfimesvara IV, the Calukya Emperor. 3 

(1) Appendix No. 1. (2) Ibid. (3) Rico, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 119. 
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The Sirsungi inscription of IlnbbayanSyaka, dated in 
1187, does not mention the Rattas. At the same time it 
calls SomSsvara IV with the imperial title Sri Pflhvi Vallabham 
Mahdrdjdd hi-Raj a Paramkkvara Paraniabhatfdrnham Satyd- 
kraya Rulatilakatn.' This clearly shows that Hubbuna, being 
under the direct control of Somesvura IV, was responsible 
only to him. After the death of SOmesvara IV, which seems 
to have happened in C. 1200, Ilubbnnu evidently ciunc under 
the control of the Rnttns. The NSsarige inscription of the 
reign of KRrtuvIryu IV desreribes Habbayn-Nayaka as a 
subordinate of the Rntta king. 8 What is more, lla.bbnna was 
only too glad to transfer his allegiance to Kartavlrya. It is 
said that he “ became with pleasure the servant of the happy 
king Kartavlrya” as the bull N<mdi (Vrafindra) became the 
servant ol Siva, as Garuda of Vianu and as Mfiruti of Raghava. 

Hubbuna was a brave warrior and an cilicicnt adminis¬ 
trator. As regards his impartiality towards the people, it 
is said thut though they might be his friends or his own 
people, or people whom he disliked, or even kings, lie be¬ 
haved impartially to all and caused mankind to say "Is 
there any injustice in Hubbuna ?. : The fact that he was 
considered the foremost of all the Ndyakas is explicitly stated 
in the record 4 . The inscription discloses the name of Kalavve 
the wife of Habbatia. 5 

To Hubbuna and to Kalavve were bom B5ca or Baca.- 
yanayaka and Biraya, the former of whom married Mayid5vi.® 
Both the sons seem to have achieved great fame as skilful 
warriors in the Ratta kingdom. "They were numbered 
among9t valiant men and were considered heroes".'' 

. (1) Fleet. Inscriptions Routing to tha Rat (a Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Bclflaum, J.B.B.R.A ,S„ X, p. 205. 

(2) Ibid., p. 253. 

(4) Ibid. 

(6) Ibid. 
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(3) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. ' , 

(?) Ibid,, p. 254. 
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One who rends the description of Bacaya feels that he 
was a greater soldier than his younger brother. It is said 
that he once killed so many soldiers in his enemy's camp 
that a nasty smell was caused.' "Cleaving asunder with his 
fierce sword the brave breasts of the heroes who came 
against him in war proclaiming their own titles and praising 
their own valour, Bacaya, the bravest of mankind, shouting 
out, while their breasts and Ihoir red blood and their flesh 
were being scattered abroad, tying their entails round his 
head like a garland imitated in the earth the attitudes of 
Bhairava”.* Though there is some exaggeration in the ex¬ 
tract, we cannot escape the conclusion that B5caya was a 
powerful leader of Ids forces. It may be that he rendered 
some valuable military service to Kartavlrya IV in defending 
the Ra}ta kingdom against tae aggressive policy of the 
Yadava king Singkana II who had then embaked on an 
ambitious project of subduing the various Maharnandalek- 
varas of KarnStaka. 

Mayidevi Nayaki, the wife of Bacaya Nuyaku, was a 
learned lady of liberal disposition. Both of them "were 
living lmppily together on account of their great munificence, 
their infinite delight in each other, and their pleasing affec¬ 
tion,* A brother of MayidSvi named Bcddana is spoken of 
as a man of note. -4 From the phraseology of the inscription, 
it would appear that he too was a Ndyaka of some impor¬ 
tance. 

We have the good fortune to possess a description of 
the six head-men of the Nesarige circle, subordinate to 
Bacaya. They were the receptacles of modesty, born in 
noble families, possessed of piety, the lovers of fame and 
.men of liberal turn of mind. Above all, they were learned 
men suitably qualified to discharge their functions efficiently. 5 

(1) Kflat, Inscriptions Relating to the Rofta Chiijtaina of Saundatti and 
Belocmm, J. R. R. R. A. S., X, p. 254. (t) /bid. 

(3) /bid., p. 255, (4) Ibid., pp. 254,255. (5) Ibid., p. 255. 
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The Adyakas of Nesarige 

Bacaya Nayaka and his wife are credited with the 
•erection of three Lingo temples of HabbSsvara, Manikesvora 
and Siddesvara at Nesarige. 1 2 It is, therefore, needless to 
state that they were devout Saivas. The shrine of HabbB- 
svara, which was apparently named after Hnbbanu, was the 
most important so far at least the architectural aspect is con¬ 
cerned. We are told that this temple was as it were 11 the 
jewelled diadem of the lovely woman, the earth.”* Its con¬ 
struction is said to have brought great renown to Bacaya. 
The other two temples were caused to be built by MfiyidSvi. 
The priest of the three temples was a Kdldmukha teacher 
Iionnayyu “ with resolute mind, speech and body "? The 
inscription further tells us that Bacaya and his wife, follow¬ 
ing the good path of giving gifts and doing honour to good 
people, established a multitude of l in gas. i 

The importance of these three shrines is amply evi¬ 
denced by the fact that great gifts of land, titles and duties 
were made to them at the command of the Ratta king 
Kartavlrya IV in A. D. 1219.® 

There is no notice of the NSsarige Nayakas after 
BScaya. The probability is that they were deprived of their 
hcreditury position when the Yadava King Sihghana II of 
Devugiri conquered the Kundi kingdom in nbout 1230. 

(1) Float, Inscriptions He]at mg to the Jla((a Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belyanin, J. B. B.H, A. S., X, l>. 255. 

(2) Ibid. (3) Ibid., 250. (4) Ibid., pp. 255-256. 

45) Ibid., pp. 256-259. 
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THE PANDYAS OF UCCANGI 




CHAPTER i. 

FOUNDATION OF THE DYNASTY. 

The progenitors of the CJccarigi P5 tidy us were sufficient¬ 
ly powerful even before thoy came to be associated with tlio 
province of NOlaipbnvadi. This is conlirmcd by some later 
inscriptions found in Chitnldroog District. These epigraphs, 
by recording the achievements of these chiefs before they 
established themselves as important feudatories under the 
Western Cfilukyas, show that they were men of conse¬ 
quence. The earliest of these chieftains is Mahgayn, also 
culled Adityudava, about whom it averB that ho was an 
ornament of the Yiuluvukuln.' 

Adity/ulCva was succeeded by his son PStjdyu who 
bore the title Tfija-rfija. Tho glory of Tfiju-rffja PSndya, 
as described in a Hoysala inscription, is as follows In' 
protecting the onrth an nblo right arm, a lion to the elo-i 
phants his cnomics, a houso of adamant to refugee kings, 
the favourite of women, a bee at tho lotus feet of Kara,' 
destroyer of all his enemies,—such wu9 Tflja-raja's fame 
(Hja) in the world. There wore no kings who did not flee, 
no peoplo who did not supplicate him, none who did not 
retreat when ho attacked, no foroign territories,—so exten¬ 
sive wa9 the fnmo (llja) of T0jn-rBja M .* 

This description is undoubtedly conventional and full: 
of hyperbolical phraseology. In fact, it was written many 
years uftor tho king’s death. Nevertheless, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that PSndyn was a powerful person¬ 
age who wielded increasing influence. The very title Tija - 
raja accorded to him and the fact that his descendants were 
all known by the surname Pandya arc clear indications tjiat 

(1) Ep„ Car., XI, Vg. 41. (2) Ep. Car., V., Aic. 102 o. 
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lie was an able person. Though he is called a king in the 
Tecord quoted above, there is reason to doubt whether lie 
was really a ruling prince or simply an officer under the 
Calukyns. 

CPdi-riija, so called from his subduing the Cedi king, 
was the son of TFja-raja Pan<J.ya.' As a matter of fact, 
Cedi-raja was the real founder of the dynasty, lie seems to 
have been a powerful general under the Cfdukyan Emperor 
Somesvara l who reigned from A. I). 1012 to lOftR. IJilhana 
in his VihyomnjbkadH'ticnriln tells us that Somcisvuru attacked 
Cedi or Dalialu, the capital of which was TSvfir or Tripura, 
and deposed or slew Karna.* This victory of Smiif-s vara 
against the Cgdi king was perhaps largely due to the above 
general " Cedi-raja Karna, the king of Dahala, was one 
of the greatest monarclis of the dynasty. Hence the defeat 
of such a powerful ruler at the hands of the Calukya General 
mu9t have enhanced the prestige of the latter throughout the 
Calukyan Empire. In recognition of this valuable military 
service, he seems to have been raised to the position of a 
feudatory chief by SOmfsvura. It is thus apparent that 
Cedi-raja, who originally was a general under the Calukyas, 
came to be associated with a portion of Nolambnvadi, where 
he founded a dynasty which in course of time became 
famous under the name * the Panelyas of Uccaugi.’ 

It is, however, certain that Cedi-rSja enjoyed greater 
power than was ever exercised either by his father or his 
grand-father. It is said of him in exaggerated language 
that, though a king over the whole circle of the world, lie 
was permanently partial to the Pandya-country, and so 
acquired settled fame in the earth by the name Pandya. 1 2 3 It 
must be remembered, in this connection, that the kingdom 


(1) Ep. Car, X[, Dg. 41. 

(2) Biibler, Vikramankadevachnrita, I, 102-103. 

(3) Ep. Car, XI, Dg. 39. 
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was not called the Pandya country during the life-time of 
Cedi-raja. As the inscription making the above statement is 
dated in 1168 , it is clear that the name was introduced 
somewhere after the death of Cedi-raja. 

A Iloysala inscription assigned to A. D. 1100 tells us 
that Coc.li-raja was possessed of all good qualities. 1 " He 
was the snatcher of victory from hostile kings ”, and “ a 
moon to the watcrlily his own family ’ ‘. 2 The record further 
says that overwhelming the host of hostile kings, he with 
euso became known as Ehahgavira and was adorned with the 
title Parichhcdi-ganda, which seems to be a convert allusion 
to the defeat of the Cedi-king. C5di-raja even in his old age 
did not lose all the vigour which marked his early career. We 
arc told that he rendered valuable service to Vikramaditya VI 
by driving out his treacherous brother S5m5svara II. To 
quote the epigraph, " turning back Bhuvunaikamalla (Some- 
svara II) so that the earth was terrified, he with groat re¬ 
joicing seized his kingdom and in his own body gave it to 
Tribhuvanamalla " (Vikramaditya). 2 

(1) Bp. Car., V, Ak. 10? u. 

(2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. 
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CHAPTER II. 


IRUKKAPALA. 

Irukkapala was the younger brother of Cedi-r3ja 
Pandyu. 1 He, unlike his brother, was not under the su¬ 
zerainty of the Calukyas. He took military service under 
the Colas and mnrricd a Cola princess. He so much identi¬ 
fied himself with the Tamil CoLas that the Arasikcrc inscrip¬ 
tion of Ereyanga HoysaRi makes the false statement that he 
and his ancestors descended in unbroken line of the Cola 
Emperors. 8 

Irukkapala had a beautiful daughter MahadSvi who wa9 
married to the Hoysala prince Ereyanga. 8 It may look 
•strange that Ereyahga, who was a loyal feudatory and a 
powerful general under VikramSditya VI« and a deadly enemy 
of the Colas, 5 concluded this marriage alliance with Irukka- 
pala. This marriage perhaps took place at a time when 
temporary peace was established between the Colas and the 
Calukyas. 

As regards the military prowess of Irukkapala, it is 
said that ho was a Bhlma in the battle-iiold and a destroyer 
of brave kings. 6 It is strange that Irukkapala was a loyal 
genoral under the Colas, while his elder brother Cedi-raja 
Pandya was a strenuous supporter of the Calukyas. 

(1) tfp. Cor., V. Ak, 102 a. (2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Tbid., II, 327: V. Ha. 65, and Bl. 102,117. 

(5) Ibid., VII. Sb. G4. (6) Ibid^ V, Ak. 102 a. 
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PALAMANDA PANDYA OR PALANTA. 

i • 0 • 

PalamumJ.it Pandya, also known as Palanta, was the 
son and successor of Cedi-raja. 1 Wo have only one record of 
his reign and licnco what little is known about him is mostly 
dorived from the inscriptions of his successors. He seems 
to have ascended tho Pandyu throne in about A. D. 1075. 
The Davanagcre inscription of Viru-Pandya dated in 1148 
calls Palanta “ the crest ornament of the Yadukula”. 2 

Palamanda Pandya was the subordinate of Vikrama- 
ditya VI. He is the first king of the dynast}' to be describ¬ 
ed as governing over the province of Nolarabavadi 32,000. 3 
He is mentioned by the title Nigalnnkamalla Pandya in an 
inscription dated in the Cfilukya Vikrama year 4, corres¬ 
ponding to A.D. 1079-80. 1 This is the only record of his 
reign and also the earliest of tire thirteen inscriptions dis¬ 
covered at Bagali in Bcllary District, belonging to Vikrama- 
ditya VI. 

We said above that Palamanda Pandya wa9 ruling the 
Nolambuvadi Province as a feudatory of the Calukyas. But 
it should not lie supposed that he was the ruler of the whole 
province. As a matter of fact, he seems to have held only 
a portion of it, now corresponding to the Harapanalialli 
Taluka and surrounding parts. We know from other ins¬ 
criptions that a certain Visnuvardhana Udayaditva, the 
son of an Eastern Calukya princess, was ruling the Nolamba- 
vadi Thirty-two Thousand in 1064 and 1066, with his seat of 
government at Kampili. 5 Another inscription shows us 

(1) Ep. Car.., xr. Dg. 41. (2) Ibid. 

(3) Jiangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, I, p. 205. 

(4) Ibid. (5) Ep. Car., VU, Oi. 18. 
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another Udayaditya ruling in 1072 over the Nolambavadi 
Province from Pcficeru.' He was evidently under the 
Colas, as he had the sub-title Vira-rSjSndra as well a3 Vlra- 
Nolamba-Pallava-Pennanadi. Pcficeru or Pefijeru (Hefijeru) 
now called llemavati is situated on the northorn border of 
Sira Taluka. Apparently it was at this time the capital of 
Nolambavadi. The same Udayaditya appears in another 
inscription in about 1109, wherein lie is styled as the binder 
of Cola-maraja/* It will thus be seen that during PSlanta’s 
time, the province of Nolambavadi was split up into two 
political divisions. The western part was ruled by the 
Pandyas under the suzerainty of the Calukyas, while the 
eastern part was included in the Cola dominions. 

Palamanda Pandya was undoubtedly a brave chieftain 
who rendered valuable service to his master Vikrama. We 
are told that he made himself conspicuous in giving their 
own kingdoms to both the Calukya and Cola kings. 8 The 
reference is undoubtedly to the service he rendered to 
Vikramaditya against liia Cola enemy. As the province 
of Nolambavadi was a part of Karnataka both culturally 
and geographically, the Kannada Calukyas had better 
claims to it than the Tamil Colas. Hence the composer of 
the inscription rightly states that Palmanda Pandya secured 
their respective kingdoms to both the Calukyas and Colas. 

With the accession of Vikramaditya VI to the imperial 
throne and with that of Palanta to the throne of western 
Nolambavadi, began the Cola-Calukya wars which in the long 
run resulted in the expulsion of the Colas from Nolambavadi. 
The Vikramankadlvacarita states that the Calukya king 
overcame Rajiga, while the Tamil inscriptions of the latter 
report that he defeated the former. 4 That Vikramaditya 
should have won some notable victory against the Colas is 

(1) Ep. Car., XII, SI, 9. (2) Ep. Car., I. Gd. 57. 

(3) Ep. Car,, XI, Dg. 39. 

(4) See Mysore Arch. Roport, 1904, Para 18. 
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repeatedly referred to in his Sikarpur inscriptions.' At any 
rate, it is certain that the Pandya feudatory Palanta was of 
great service to his emperor in the latter's task of completely 
conquering the Nolambavadi Province. 

We do not know when precisely Palamanda Pandya 
died. But the fact that the earliest inscription of his son 
and successor is dated in I083 a naturally leads us to the 
conclusion that he died somewhere between A. 1). 10SO 
and 1083. 

The reign of Palamanda, though a short one, is of great 
importance in the annals of tho dynasty. It marks the 
beginning of the Cola decline in the Bcllury District. What 
is more, it is the period when the kingdom of the Uccnhgi 
Pandyas began to extend its limits beyond the borders of the 
Harapannhalli Talukfi which had formed the hereditary terri¬ 
tory of Palanta when he came to the throne. 

<1) Ep. Car., VII, Sk, 124. 114. 

(2) Ep. Car., VII, CL, 33. 



CHAPTER IV 


TRIBHUVANAMALLA PANDYA. 

Triblmvamunallu, whoso real name seems to lutvc bccnlruk- 
kiiveiu,' was the son and successor of PaluinKnda* Ho was 
undoubtedly the greatest king of the dynasty. Ho was one 
of those actively connected with the linal driving away of 
the Colas from the Nf>l;iinbavfuli 32,000, which took place in 
Vikramaditya's reign. In Tael, IruklcavKla took a prominent 
part in the Cola-Calukya wars. 

Tribhuvanamalla Pandya's military achievements arc 
gloriously described in many records. Thus an inscrip¬ 
tion from Cannagiri, which is assigned to A. D. 1083, 
teil9 us that IrukkavSla was a champion cutting on 
both sides, defeater of the designs of Rajiga Cola and a 
bee at the lotus feet Tribhuvanamalla-D5va. 2 Rajigu Cola 
is the Calukya-COlaking KulOttungal. Similarly, an inscrip¬ 
tion from Davauagerc dated in A. I). 1121 informs us that 
such was the emperor's confidence in him that he was 
considered sufficient to break the pride of Coja, to harass 
Andhra, to causa Kalihga to fail, to frighten and attack 
the Ahga, Vanga, and Magadha kings, to conquer 
MSlava in battle, and to trample on the famous Gurjjara. 4 
There appears to be much poetical exaggeration in this des¬ 
cription. For instance, it is impossible that the Pandya chief 
should have so much of prowess as to frighten and attack 
the Ahga and Vanga kings. Nevertheless, there is enough 
justification in describing Tribhuvanamalla PSndya in such 
exaggerated phraseology. It seems that Vikramaditya up- 
pointed him as a general against the Colas. Irukkavein's 
conquest of the CSlas is referred to in many inscriptions. It 

(1) Ep. Car., XI. Dg. 39. (2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid., VII, Ci. 33. (4) Ibid., XI, Dg. 3. 
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s said that lie by his valour brought the whole earth en¬ 
compassed by the four oceans into subjection to king 
iVikrama. 1 He is rightly described as the rod in Tribliuvana- 
mulla’s right hand. 8 It is to be remembored that Nolaipba- 
vadi was the battle ground of the CSlukya-Cola frights and 
that it was in Vikriuna's time that the final expulsion of 
the Colas from that area took place. This was done 
apparently witli the active aid of the feudatories under the 
leadership of Tribhuvanumulla Pandya. 

The statement that IrukkavSla had sufficient strength 
to harass Andhra 3 seems to be based on facts. It is quite 
possible that he was employed on the Andhra expedition as 
a general of VikratnSditya VI. The Andhras here refer¬ 
red to arc probably the Tclugu Coda chiefs said to have boen 
captured by Vikrumaditya VI in his inscriptions found at 
Draksarama. 

Tribhuvanamalla Pandya was the first chieftain of the 
dynasty to be called a Mahamawjalesvara. His full title is 
‘ Mahdmanij.alcsvara, Lord of Kulambapura, champion in 
cutting on both sides (parichchedi^anda), defeater of the 
designs of Rajiga Cola. 1 

Irukkavala was distinguished as a great feudatory of 
his greater Kmpcror Vikrama. The description of him a9 “ a 
Mukunda among chieftains, an ornament of chieftains, beauti¬ 
ful among chieftains and as a frontlet of chieftains", 6 shows 
the unique position he occupied under Vikrain5dit5 r a. These 
terms perhaps also indicate not only that he belonged to the 
more powerful among the Mahdmanrlalesvaras, who enjoyed 
a certain amount of independence and exercised much free¬ 
dom of action, but also that IrukkavSla probably enjoyed 
still greater power than was enjoyed by his peers. 

Irukkavela Pandya, though a feudatory, appears to have 
been appointed the provincial viceroy of the Santajige 

(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 3. (2) Ibid* 139. 

\(4> Ibid., 139. (5) Ibid., 3. 


(3) Ibid* 3. 
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Thousand towards the close of his reign. An inscription; 
from Davanagcrc, dated in 1124, shows him governing the 
Santalige Thousand and various agraharas in Banavase-nacL 
as well as the Nolnmbavadi Province, and controlling the 
nidhi-nidhaua-ni^epa (mines or banks and underground 
treasures), the sahetsradanda (the thousand force) and other 
affairs. 1 The statement that lie was at the head of many 
agraharas in Banavasc-nacJ leads us to presume that he was 
at the head of the Department of Public Instruction so far 
ns the Banavaso Province w'as concerned. It may be that 
Irukkavela in his old age, when he must have naturally lost 
much of his military vigour, thought of directing his energ¬ 
ies in promoting education and learning. Iicncc he chose 
the province of Banavase for this purpose, as it was famous 
for its efficient agraharas. Irukkavela is described as the 
younger brother of Tribhuvanamalln Vira-Nolamba-Permadi- 
D5va, who can be identified with Vikramaditya'9 younger, 
brother Jayasirhha. How he came to be described as Jaya- 
simha’s brother is not evident. Perhaps, as Mr. Rice sug¬ 
gests, “ the designation was intended in a complimentary 
sense as betokening a close intimacy between the Calukya- 
Pallava prince Jayasimha and the Pandya chief"/ 

The Pandyas as yet had not become identical with; 
Uccangi, the later capital of the dynasty. What is more,, 
no chieftain that preceded Tribhuvanamalla Pandya js men? 
tioned as ruling the Nolambavadi from any capital. It looks- 
as if the early Pandyas had not founded a permanent capital 
and lienee no inscription refers to it. It is Irukkavela who 
is credited with having established the capital of his dynasty 
at Beltur, the modern Bettur near Davanagerc. We have- 
the good fortune to possess a description of this capital, 
written in A. D. 1121. “ If looked at, the most to be desir¬ 
ed in the great Thousand-nad in Nolambavadi wa9 Bclturu* 


(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 155. 

(8) Ep. Car., XI, Introduction, p. 17. 
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shining with excellence, a birth place of fortune, agreeable 
as the land of praiseworthy enjoyment, giving pleasure to 
all people.chief in beauty 'V 

It is evident from what has been said above that Tri- 
bhuvanumalla P5ndya was a great ruler. The very title 
TribJmvcmamalla accorded to him after the title of his 
lira per or Vikraimt is a clear indication of the great services 
he had rendered to his master. We have also seen that 
IrukkavSlu was not only a faithful feudatory but also a 
pillar of strength supporting tho empire. Nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that somewhere in about 1115 A. D. he, 
being intoxicated with his early victories against the Colas, 
aimed at complete independence. Wo arc told in a Sinda 
inscription that VikramSditya commanded his loyal feuda¬ 
tory Acugi II the Sinda chieftain to proceed against the 
refractory M ahUmantlalexvaras . Acugi II “pursued and 
prevailed against Poysala, took Gove, put to flight Laksma 
in war, valorously followed ufter Pandya, dispersed at all 
times tho Malapas, and seized upon the Kohkan Thus 
the attempts of Tribhuvanamalla P5ndya to establish 
independence ended in failure. 

Vikrumaditya must have proceeded leniently with the 
Pandya feudatory, and the differences between them were 
very soon and permanently made up. The reason for this 
seems to be that Vikramaditya bore genuine admiration for 
his Pandya feudatory on account of his early services and 
warlike qualities. It was also n stroke of diplomacy on the 
part of the CSlukyn Emperor who was then in need of 
powerful and loyal feudatories in the south to assist him 
against the rising power of the Hoysalas. He further seems • 
to have strengthened this alliance by appointing Tribhuvana¬ 
malla Pandya a9 the viceroy of the Santalige Province. 8 

(1) Ep. Car,, XT. Dg. .1. 

(2) Fleot, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B. 

AA-P- xi. p- m 

(3) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 155. 
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The defeat of Irukkavela at the hands of the Sinda 
chieftain Acugi only shows the declining vigour of the 
Pandya prince owing to his old age. Taking advantage of 
this, the ambitious Visnuvardhanu marched against Nolamba- 
vadi. In the same year in which Talakad was taken (A. D. 
IIIf*), Triblmvanamalla Pandya was attacked at Duinmc 
just on the border of Shimoga and Chitaldroog Districts. 1 
Hut the inscription referring to the war docs not 
say which party was defeated. It is only stated that the 
village JalnhulLi, which apparently belonged to the 
Pandyos, was destroyed by one Macanna. Hut lire ICadiir 
inscription of A.D. 1160, states that the lion, thclloysala king 
Vianuvardhuna's valour, having sported in plunder at 
Talkad, attacked the lofty elephant Uccahgi, cidmly marched 
byjBanavase, daringly seized upon Belvola, and sprang for¬ 
ward with joy to the Perddorc (or Krsna), planting his feet 
on Hanugal. 2 Though there is a little exaggeration in this 
description, it can be safely maintained that the Pandya 
chief Tribhuvanamalla suffered some temporary reverses. 
Again a Nagamahgala record which was set up in A. D. 
1178 reports that among other conquests Visnuvardhana 
captured " Vijnya Pandyn’s fortress of Uccahgi *\* 
Here the composer of the inscription calls the 
Uccahgi fort as belonging to Vijaya Pancjya only to show 
that Vijaya Pandya was the reigning Pandya king when the 
tablet was actually written. As this record was composed 
many years after the event it treats of, we greatly doubt 
whether Uccahgi was really captured. Two inscriptions 
from Cikkanayakanahajli, dated in A. D. 1149, also tell us 
that Cjfma-dSva, a general of Visnuvardhana assaulted 
Uccahgi. 1 Even from these inscriptions, it is not quite 
clear that the fort of Uccahgi was actually taken by the 
Hoysala king. It is again mentioned that the provinces 
over which Visnuvardhana ruled were Kohgu, Nahgali, 


(1) Ep. Car., VI, Cm, 99. 
<3) Ibid., IV, Kg. 70. 


(2) Ibid., Kd., 69. 

(4) Ibid., XII, Clr, 29, 30. 
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TalakSd, Gahgavadi, Nolambavadi, Banavasc, Huligere, 
Halasigc, and Belvola. 1 2 It may be that only some southern 
portions of the Nolambavadi Province were annexed by 
Visnuvardhana to his kingdom. 

On the conclusion of the Hoysala-Pandya war in 1116, 
Visnuvaulhunn stinted leading predatory excursions into the 
Pandya territories. Two undated inscriptions describe him 
as the capturcr of Ganguvadi, Nolambavadi, Uccahgi and 
llanugul* This only shows that he had not yet defeated 
the I'andyns, but was inoroly raiding their kingdom. We, 
however, conclude by saying thul Visnuvardhuna was not 
completely successful in his policy towards Tribhuvanumalla 
Pandya. The only result of these raids was that a small 
portion of southern Nolambavadi was lost to the Pandyas. 
At any rate it is diiiicull to bolicvc, though it is commonly 
assumed, that the celebrated fort of Uccahgi was ever cap¬ 
tured by the Hoy sains during the life-time of Tribhuvana- 
malla Pandya. 

We arc told in a Kadamba inscription belonging to 
Tuila II of Hangul that lie married a Pandya princess named 
Bacalfidevi. 3 She was probably a sister of IrukkavSla Tri- 
bhuvanamulla who was the contemporary of Tailapa. This 
event might suggest a political alliance concluded between 
the two neighbouring feudatory powers with a view to 
defending each other’s territories. Indeed a glance at the 
state of affairs in the Karnataka would show that the 
times of IrukkuvBla were very troublous on account of the 
Cdla-Calukya wars on the one hand and the growing 
power of the Hoysalas on the other. As we have already 
seen, the Hoysalas under Visnuvardhana had risen to pro¬ 
minence aud were attempting to impose their overlordsliip 
on the neighbouring kings. 


(1) Ep. Car , VI, Kd, 80; Cm, 160. 

(2) Ibid., V, Cn, 212, VI, Tk, 76. 

(3) Tnd, Ant., X, p. 254. 
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We said above that Tribliuvanamalla PSndya cnjoyccP 
greater power than was enjoyed by his peers. It was thus 
natural that he had some minor feudatories as his immediate 
subordinates. Some of these feudatories are referred to in 
his inscriptions. One of the most powerful of these was 
Mahasamanta Oekurusa. In an inscription found in Davu- 
nngcro Taluka, datod in A. D. 1101, he is reported to have 
made a grant for the god SumSsvara of Kodahgamlr. 1 Again 
an inscription of A. D. 1106 tolls us llmt he made a grant 
of ten per cent of the principle customs duties on arcca-nut, 
bctel-lcaf and grain of the tigraJidra town Hilda for the god 
AllalSsvara. 8 This work of merit, says the epigraph, the 
managers of the customs and the fifty BrShinanas should 
maintaiu. A Jagalur inscription, dated in A. D. 1111, refers 
to Mahfisamanta Mallarasa who is described as a- dweller at 
Tribliuvanamalla Paijdya’s lotus-feet. 3 Besides being u minor 
chief, he was in charge of perjjuiika ( big customs) of the 
NSlambavSdi Province. 4 In the 9ame inscription a certain 
Pergga^e Hema-setti who was ruling the Pcrjjuiika of the 
Kadambalige Thousand is also mentioned. It is interesting 
to note that even a Mahdmandalesvara by name Gattiyarasa 
was ruling ICogali as a subordinate of IrukkavSla Pandya. 6 
An inscription found at Kuficuru mentions one Irungarasa 
of Koftcapura, a subordinate of the Pandya chief.® 

Tribliuvanamalla Pandya extended the limits of his 
ancestral kingdom far and wide. In fact, he 9eems to have 
ruled over almost the whole of NolambavSdi Province. Wo 
saw above that he was the immediate overlord of Gatteyarnsa> 
the ruler of Kogali Five-hundred. The Kadambalige Thou¬ 
sand Province was included in his kingdom. 7 In 1101 A.D. 
Irnkkav&la was also in charge of the BallakundS Three- 

(1) Ep. Car., xr, Dg. 151. (2) E p. Car., XT, Dg. 139. 

(3) Ep. Car., XT, Jl. 9. (4) /bid. 

(5) Rjngaoharya, Inscriptions of the Mudruo Presidency, I. p. 290. 

(6) South Ind. Ep., 244 of 1918. (7) Ep. Car,, XT, Jl, 9. 
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hundred/ a province which Inter on became famo us as the 
hereditary domain of the Kurgod Sindas. The very fact 
that his inscriptions arc found scattered in the Bellary, 
Chitaldroog and Shimogn Districts amply indicates the ex¬ 
tended boundaries of the Pandya kingdom under Irukkavela. 
Thus Tribhuvanamalla PSndya transmitted to his successor 
a kingdom which had increased much in area and splendour 
during his reign extending for a period of about half a 
century. 

Reading the inscriptions of Tribhuvanamalla Pandya, 
one feels that lie was an active prince blessed with 
indomitable energy. His services in the expulsion 
of the Colas from Nolaipbavadi appear to have been 
brought him great renown. He took a personal part in 
every war and often led the forcos of his Emperor Vikrama. 
His rule must have been a peaceful and prosperous one 
despite the wars he indulged in. Judging from records, 
trade and industry should have nourished. IrukkavSla Pandya 
was active in maintaining temples in his domain. The king 
and his officers arc recorded to have made many liberal 
endowments to various temples.* 

Tribhuvanamalla Pandya died in A. D. 1124 and was 
succeeded by lus son Raya Pandya/ 


(1) F.p. Car., XI, Dg. 128, 151. 

(2) Ibid., XI, Dg. 135, 139, 155 a to. 

(3) Idnd., XI, Dg. 2. 
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TRIBHUVANAMALLA RAYA PANDYA. 

Raya Pandya, also known as Raja Pandya, 1 who assum¬ 
ed his father's title Tribhuvanamalla, succeeded to the 
I’andyu throne in A. I). 1124* Visnuvurdhanu Hoysula was 
still aggressive in his foreign policy. He continued to lead 
military expeditions against the neighbouring kingdoms till 
A. D. 1130, when he attacked Hangul, the Kudamba capital, 
with the intention of finally overthrowing the Kadambas 
and annexing their kingdom. 2 In that year, the Kadumba 
king Tailapa II was either killed in the thick of fight or was 
captured and beheaded by Visnuvardhana. 4 Thus when 
the Hoy9ala monarch was engaged in a deadly combat with 
the Kadambas of Hangal, Raya P5ndya seems to have lost 
no time in strengthening the southern boundaries of his 
kingdom. 

We saw in the last chapter that towards the close of 
Irukkavela Pandya's reign, the Pandyas of Uccahgi had lost 
certain portions spread in the Shimoga District. In spite of 
these lost possessions, they still continued to hold a consi¬ 
derable tract of land in the Santalige Province. In fact, 
Raya Pandya is described as ruling over the Nolambavadi 
and Santalige provinces in the year of his coronation. 5 The 
same is repeated by a Channagiri inscription dated in A. D. 
1125. 6 It seems that the unhappy Santalige Province was 
completely torn into many political divisions among the 
various neighbouring dynasties. The Kadambas of Hangal 
are said to have been ruling over a portion of that province 
till A. D. 1130. 7 Visnuvardhana, after defeating the army of 

(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 41. 

<3) Ibid., XU. Tp. 31; VII. HI, 47. 

(5) Ibid., XI. Dg. 2. 

(7) Ibid., VH, HI .47. 
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(2) Ibid., 2. 

(4) Ibid, XII, Tp. 31. 
(6) Ibid., VH, HI. 61. 
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Jagaddeva, the Santara king, had already annexed the 
eastern part of Santajige to his growing kingdom. 1 The 
district of Dummi Twelve, where the battle between Raya 
Pandya's father and Visnuvardhana wa9 fought, was still ini 
the possession of the Pandyas. 2 

RSya Pandya appears to have taken many measures to- 
protect these tracts from the aggressive policy of the Ploysa- 
Jus* With this end in view, he secured the efficient services 
of two minister-generals, Surya and &ditya, sons of Sena- 
vara. 8 Both of them wore experienced military officers who 
had ably served the great Emperor VikramSditya VI. It is 
said of Aditya that he “was master of all the property of 
Calukya Vikrnmaditya-deva's court, the rod in Tribhuvuna- 
malla Pcrmadi Deva’s right hand, the beloved son of the 
famous Senavara-dancl unatha, an uxc to the forest of the 
race of the irresistible Durvinlta-dandunatha, a mirror to the 
closed goblest-brcast of the Andhris, a golden flower-orna¬ 
ment to the curls of the Kuntalis 

It is cortain that Visnuvardhana had to deal with a 
powerful enemy if he wished to invade the NQlambavadi Pro¬ 
vince. By reading the Davanagcre inscription, which hyper- * 
bolically describes the military qualities of RSya Pandya, 
one feels that he was a great warrior-king of his times. 

" Throughout the ocean girdled globe what great warrior ", 
asks the composer, " with heart of bravery, will oppose with 
anger the king Pandya?" 5 At any ratc.it is plain that the 
Hoysala monarch did not dare to continue predatory raids 
in the Pandya territory. 

Raya Pandya was the worthy son of a great father. It 
is said that he was “ reputed as having a fortune four inches 
higher” ( chatur anguldnnatasrl ) than his father, and a king 
whose valour was unbounded. 6 It should not be supposed 


(1) Ep. Car., V, Bl. 58. 
(3) Ibid., XI, Dg. 90. 
(5) Ibid. 


(2) Ibid., VII, Oi. 61. 
(4) Ibid., XI, Dg. »0. 
(6) Ibid., 41. 
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that R2ya Pandya was always on his defensive. We know 
that the stronger Mcihhmandalesvarian families in those days 
often tried to subjugate their weaker neighbouring rulers. R5ya 
Pandya has been described in some inscriptions as subduing 
kings, defeating powerful heroes, and thus acquiring the 
name for surpassing courage. It may bo inferred from these 
records that he had brought under his immediate supremacy 
a number of minor feudatory chiefs, ruling over the borders 
of his kingdom and also annexed the territories of some 
of them. Among such families that fell a prey to RuyaPanclya 
was the Kadamba dynasty of MolttkSlmGru, the capital 
of which was Laiikc in the Chitaldroog District. As there 
is a blank in the history of this dynasty during the reign 
• of Raya Pandya, the family seems to have fallen on evil 
days with the conquest and annexation of its Kingdom 
.by the Pandyas. 

The fact that Raya Pandya was a powerful rulor * waa 
well remembered by the later kings of the dynasty. Thus 
an inscription of Vijaya Pandya dated in A. D. 1165 des¬ 
cribes Raya Pandya as a confounder of the Cola 
king, destroyer of Nepala, an invincible barrier to the 
serpent Kalinga, uprooter of the unsubmissive Siiphala, 
CaySndra, Sihgha, and ICaulu^a kings. 1 2 Similarly another 
record, which was put up only three years after the above, 
states that Raya Pandya was “ the self-chosen husband of 
.the goddess of heroism in having defeated mighty foes by 
his valour.It is true that the above description is iictiti- 
ous. Nevertheless it conveys 11 s the idea that Raya PSndya 
was looked upon as a brave warrior by his successors. 

The inscriptions disclose the name of Soval5d5vi, the 
chief queen of Raya PSndya.* We are told in one of these 
records that she was the daughter of a certain Billava Raya 
and the younger sister of king Vikramaditya. This Vikrama- 


(1) Bp. Car., XT, Dg, 77. 

(2) Ibid., 39. 


(3) Ibid., 5, 39, 41, 76. 
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dityu was, according to a Bellary inscription, a chieftain 
under the Calukyas. 1 2 SovaladSvi was the most favourite 
wife of her husband; for it is expressly stated that her 
“ lotus feet were kissed by the clusters of bce9 the curls on 
foreheads of the co-wives." 8 The sume fact is repeated by 
another epigraph which says that “ the circle of the toe nails 
of her feet wa9 upheld by the jewelled crowns of all the 
co-wives doing obeisance.’' 3 She was reckoned “the only 
jowel among women in all the oarth ” in all virtues and 
dignity 4 . Her description that she was by nature “ the field 
of union of conjugal devotion and beauty" 5 would suggest 
that sho was a woman of great beauty. That she was a 
liberal patron of literature is perhaps evidenced by the 
statement that she was praised by distinguished learned 
men. 8 Suval5devi, who, on becoming the king’s consort, 
11 obtained hero wifehood,” and on bearing the three sons, 
Pandita Pandya, Vira Pandya and Vijaya Pandya “ obtained 
hero motherhood/' 7 

Among the minor feudatories and officials of Raya- 
Pandyn was a Gahgarasa, ruling the Kukkuvadi Three 
Hundred, which lay in the Holulkerc Taluka of the Chital- 
droog District. 8 He was a Mahciman<jalUvara with numerous 
epithets including “boon lord of KClalapura, lord of Nanda- 
giri, naimiya-Gangti, Jayad-nttaranga, having the crest of a 
rutting elephant, his father’s shining sword ( ayyana candra- 
lidsa ).”* In this connection, it is interesting to note that a 
potter Bommana, who is said to have been a prabhu-gavunda 
under this Ganga chief, once took a strict vow not to anoint 
the head or eat till he had set up a certain god. 10 In A. D. 
1124 we come across an officer who made a grant for the 
god Vasudeva of Rayaraja-Bannalur, set up in the pa4ivi<j,u 


(1) Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, I, p. 281. 

(2) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 77. ‘ (3) Ibid., 39. 

(4) Ibid., 41. (5) Ibid., 39. 

(6) Ibid. (7) Ibid., 77. 
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of parichhedi-tfan<la Pallava Raya, ruler of Kurungudi. 1 This 
Pallava Raya was undoubtedly a feudatory of the Fandyas. 
It seems that lie, having faithfully served his master, received 
the Pandya title paiichhldi-gcmda. The same Pallava R5ya is 
mentioned in the Channagiri inscription, dated in 1125, 
wherein ho is described as the MahasUmanta protecting BilicI 
Seventy and the Dummi Twelve with enjoyment for three 
generations. 9. The same year the MahTisdjnanta Somarasa 
\va9 protecting with due rights the manneya in the BilicI 
Seventy. 2 

As the last date for Raya Pandya is in A. D. 1 1 39 4 , it 
may bo inferred that he died in or about 1140. 

(1) Bp. Car., XI, Dr. 2. (2) Ibid., VII, Oi, Cl. (3) Ibid., XI, Dg. 90, 

( 4 ) Rangaohopyo, Inscriptions of tho Madras Presidency, I. p. 300. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PANDITA PANDYA AND TAILAPA. 

Pandita Pandyji was the eldest son of Raya Pandya 
and of Sdviiiadevi. 1 2 3 * We do not possess any grant of 
this king. From this it is possible to deduce that his reign 
wis si very short one. We would have had at least one 
grant if lie hud ruled for si longer period. Mr. Rice doubta 
whether Pnndiln Pandya had come to the throne at all. fe 
But the fuel that he is described in terms of high praise as a 
king in later inscriptions would hsivc us believe that he 
was a ruling king. As the earliest inscription of his younger 
brother is dated in 1143, it may be inferred that Pandita 
Pandya reigned between the short interval of about one 
year, following the death of his father in A. D. 1140. 

Pandita Pandya had for his preceptor the learned 
Kannada poet Madhusudana, the composer of a Davanagere 
inscription of Vira-Pandya s reign. 5 It seems that Pandita 
Pandya turned out to be a great scholar under the guidance 
of this celebrated teacher. A highly exaggerated description 
of Pandita Pandya’s learning and other qualities, written by 
Madhusudana himself, has come down to us. 

According to another inscription, lie was a skilful con¬ 
versationalist " who quickly reconciled the goddess of eloqu- 
cncc L dispelling her great antipathy”. 8 H c is called a 
Vidyadhara in one place. 5 As a matter of fact, Pandita docs 
not seem to be his real name, but only an appellation 
accorded to him on account of his profound scholarship. 

One of the Pandya records discloses the name of 
Tailapa, the son of Pandita Pandya. 8 But he seems not tp 
have come to the throne. 

(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 77, 5. 41, 39. 

(2) Rice, Mysore and Coorgfrom the Inscriptions, p, 151. 

(3) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 41. (4) Ibid., 39. 

(5) Ibid., 5. (6) Ibid., 41. 
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VIRA-PANDYA. 

On the death of Pandita Pandya, his younger brother 
Vira-Pandya ascended the throne of Nolambavadi. This 
event scem9 to have happened u few years prior to A. D. 
1143, as three of his inscriptions arc dated in that year.' In 
1148, Vira-PSndya is represented as ruling the Nolambavadi 
and many other countries as a minor. 8 Mr. Rice suggests that 
it may mean that Vira-Pandya was ruling as a minor or 
from boyhood. As the inscription making the above state¬ 
ment was set up many years after his coronation, it is diffi¬ 
cult to agree with Mr. Rice and to maintain that he was a 
minor even towards the close of his reign. For we learn 
from other records that “Vira-Pandya had two wives, 5 who 
were evidently married to him before A. D. 1148. In our 
opinion the word kurnara-vrttiyinda is not used here to 
mean a minor. Kumdra also means an heir-apparent. 4 
It seems to us that it is used here only to convey the idea 
that Vira-Pandya succeeded his brother only because he 
was appointed an heir-apparent during the life time of 
his predecessor. Strictly speaking, he possessed no legal 
rights to ascend the Pandya throne as long as his elder 
brother's son Tailapa was living. But Tailupa being a mere 
child of only a few years, Vira-Pandya seems to have 
usurped the throne for himself. The composer of the in¬ 
scription perhaps wanted to defend Vira-Pandya, thereby 
declaring that he had every right to become king as he 
was chosen the heir-apparent (kumdra ) in the previous 
reign. 

(1) Bp, Car., XT, Dg. 4,85, 168. (2) Ibid., Dg. 41, 

(3) Ibid,, XI, 43; South Ind, Ep„ Nob. 238 and 240 of 1918. 

(4) See Apte, Samkrit-English Dictionary, p, 410. 
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Visnuvardhana having died in 1141 , 1 2 * * the warlike spirit 
of the Hoysalns evidently suffered a check for want of 
capable military leaders. Narasimha, the son and successor 
or Visnuvardhana, was a mere child of eight years at the 
death of his father/and throughout his life he remained a 
week ruler. 

The kingdom of Pandyus seems to have been extended 
in its southern borders during this reign. The southern 
outlying portions of the Pandya kingdom, which were 
conquered by Visnuvardhana in the first quarter of that 
century, were now recovered by Vira-Pandya. The fact that 
two of his inscriptions are found in the Channagiri Taluka 
of the Shimoga District* is u clear indication that the 
eastern part of the district was included in his domain. 

A grant of A. D. 1145 says that Vlra-PSiulya sub¬ 
dued Male and gave it to the “ ornament of the Calukyas.”* 
This apparently refers to an event connected with the 
Hoysitla king Norasiijihu who continued the struggle against 
the Calukyas and the Hangul Kudambas on his father '9 
death. A viragal of A. D. 1143 records that when Mallik- 
Srjuna Kadamba was ruling the kingdom of the Haivc Five- 
hundred, Muhalige, Kondarude, Kubbunalige, the Four Bada 
and Mogala-nad, the Hoysalu raised a great army against 
Mahaligc . 5 The Male referred to in the Pandya record can 
be identified with Haivc Five-hundred, the province lying 
on the slopes of the Western Ghats. In a Davanagere re¬ 
cord of Vira-Pandya, dated in 1143, we are told that 
the CSlukya Emperor attacked the Hoysala king and incre¬ 
ased his fame by capturing his elephant/ All this clearly 
shows that Jagadekamalla, with the help of his feudatory 

(1) Ep. Cur. VI, On. 96. 

(2) Ibid., V, Bl, 93. 

(4) Ibid. XI, Dg. 168. 

-(C) IbifJ., XI, Dg. 58. 


(3) Ibid., VII, Oi, 39, 40. 
(5) Ibid., VII, Sr. 58. 
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Vlra Paridya, defeated the Hoysala ldng Narasimha and re- 
atored the Hangal king to his dominions. This is further 
evidenced by a Kadamba inscription of 1145 which describes 
the Hangal king as ruling his kingdom under the Calukyft 
Emperor Pcrma-Jagadekamalla. 1 2 The part played by Viru- 
Pandya in the struggle seems to be of much significance. 
Hence the epigraph proudly states that lie subdued Male 
and gave it to the ornmnent of the Calukyas. 

But the greatest achievement of Vira-Pandya appears 
to be the valuable services lie rendered to his Emperor 
in driving away the Colas. A Pandya record of 1143 A. D. 
describes the Caiukyu Emperor as Kuntulu-Raya and us 
frightening and driving away in alarm the COlu king in 
battle and to have made the Cdlncla (the Cola country ) to 
be as if an Alncla ( slave or servant country ).* In recogni¬ 
tion of his services, Vira-Pand.ya seems to have been pro¬ 
perly honourod by Jagadeltamalla II. It is expressly stated 
in one place that “Vira-Pandya, the favourite of the 
world, thence received the name of king Jagadekarnlla front 
breaking down the pride of the courage of mighty enemies". 3 

A record of A. D. 1148 says that Vira-Pandya made the 
mighty Gnhga, Kalihgu, Vangn, Maru, Gurjjara, Kerala, Cera, 
Cola, Gauda, Anga, VaiS^a, Lata, Khasa, Barbara, KOsala, 
Kuru, Pratharu, Andhra, Turuska and Magadha king9 to 
tremble. 4 It is needless to say that the statement is merely 
fictitious. Nevertheless, it is not written without its value 
inasmuch as it was meant only to show that Vira-Pandya 
was a mighty warrior. It is, however, certain that lie was 
as great a feudatory as his two famous contemporaries, 
namely, Perinadi I, the Sinda KiDg of Yclhurga and JayakSsi 
II, the Kadamba king of Goa. He commanded such great 
political influence, especially in the southern half of the 

(1) Cam. Desa Inscriptions, I, p. 772, rafflcrod to by Fioet, Kannres * 
Dynasties, p. 562. 

(2) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 85. 


(3; Ibid,, 41. 


(4) Ibid, 
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Calukyan Empire, that he is aptly styled “the Emperor of the 
Southern region” in a record found at Holal 1 . 

Soon after his accession Vtra-PSndya must liavc transfer¬ 
red the seat of his government from Beltur to Uccangi. Up- 
to this time, the latter place was known to history only as a 
celebrated fort, standing a few miles north-cast of Beltur. 
Many of his inscriptions show Vira-PSndya ruling the N5la- 
ipbavSdi kingdom from the fort of Uccangi. 2 The earliest 
which is dated in 1143 expressly states that Vira-P5ndyn 
putting down the evil and upholding the good in the 
NGlambavadi Thirty-two thousand was in the residence of 
the Uccangi fort, ruling the kingdom in peace and wisdom. 2 * 
Uccangi is called a Rajadhani in A. D. 1J49. 1 That this new 
capital soon grew into a big city is evidenced by a record of 
1145, in which the place i9 described by the nam z. Jagadlha- 
malla Paiidyanagari, or the city of JagadSkamalla Pandya. 5 
To the south of the capital, adorned with the temple of Vira- 
Nagesvara, was Vira-pura, 6 which was evidently a suburb of 
the royal town. 

Vlra-Pandya is ulso crodited with establishing a 
second capital at Cage, also known as B5gc. We are told 
that the Sennpali-dan.dancUha was in this royal city (Rdja- 
dhdni) in A. D. 1143. Y The creation of n second capital was 
perhaps necessitated by the southern extention of the 
PSndya territories during this reign. Records show that 
Vfra-Pandya was also ruling the Kadambaligc Thousand 
Province, 8 which was to the east of the Tuhgabhadra and 
extended down to Holalkere, thus lying between Nolamba- 
v5di and Banavasc. 

(1) Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, I. p. 28. 

(2) Ep. Car., VII, Ci; 38, 39 ; XI, Dg, -4.16B. 

(3) Ibid., XI, Dg. 4. (4) Ibid., Nil, 01, 38. 

(5) Ibid. XI, Dg.lGS. 

(0) Ib\d. (7) Ibid., 85. 

(8) Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency. I, p. 299, 
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Viral-PSncJyn encouraged learning and literary pur¬ 
suits. There flourished at his court the Kannada poet 
Madhusudana 1 who, as we have seen in the last chapter, 
Was the preceptor of Pandita PSndya. The poet describes 
himself as "the chief worshipper of the feet of the great king 
Vlra-Panclya”. s No work of his has come down to us except 
an inscription which he composed in verso/ It may be 
easily inferred from the style of this inscription that 
Madhusudana was a poet of considerable merit. His des¬ 
cription of Vira-Pflndya written in Vi lla and Kanthi metres 
is a good specimen of the K(ivya style. 

That Vira-Pandyu was a skilful and intrepid warrior 
who acquired great glory by the strength and prowess of his 
arm is borne out by several enthusiastic terms of the inscrip¬ 
tions.* It is said that "putting down the arrogant who were 
struggling for precedence before him, and chasing them away 
terrified, the fame of king PSndya was spread on all the 
points of the compass’'. 5 Of his other personal accomplish¬ 
ments, besides his military prowess, the inscriptions do not 
speak .much. 

We arc told in a Kadamba inscription, belonging to 
Permadi ( Sivacitta) of Goa tlmt he married a Pandya prin¬ 
cess, "born of a king of the race of the moon"." The prin¬ 
cess spoken here was possibly the sister of Vira-Pandya. 

Vira-P5ndya married Gang2devi, the daughter of Aditya- 
dandanatha and VijayadSvi, the younger sister of one 
Vikramaditya. 7 The former, ufter her marriage, was re¬ 
named Mahadevi according to Hindu customs' 1 . Her father 
who was raised by the Calukya Emperor to the position of n 
mahtipradhana-sihhamani (head of great ministers) was 

(1) Bp. Car., XI, Dg, 41 (2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid., 39. 4L (5) Jbid.,\ 1, 

(6) Fleot, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba King of Qoa, 
J.n.n.R.A.S.. IX. p. 274. 

(7) Ibid., 41. 


(8) Arid. 
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famed 'throughout the world”. 1 Mahadevi is said to be 
distinguished of descent, beauty, virtue and dignity. 51 
Vijayaaevi, • the younger wife, who was known for her 
beautiful eyes, is described as "a vine of plenty of the 
learned''/ That she was of a religious turn of mind is 
evidenced by her two grants found at Alagilavada. 4 

According to inscriptions, Vira-Pandya had under him 
able generals and officials. Foremost among his generals 
was his falhcr-in-law Aditya-dandanatha referred to above. 
An inscription dated in 1177 A. D. informs us that he was 
made a minister in the next reign by Vijaya-Pandya. 5 
Adityn’s brother Suryu had a son Senapati-dnndanatha, 
described U9 the “soul of Vira-Pandya’s cily”. b In A. D. 1143 
he was residing in the royal city ( mjodhani ) of Cage or 
Page, the second capital of the Panelya kingdom/ 

Mnhasamantn Soma or SOvi-deva, who is said to havo 
gained great fame by the conquest of hostile kings, is 
mentioned in uChannagiri inscription assigned to A.D.1149. 8 
His son Kdavari-devu, “a great promoter of works of merit" 
made a grant of land for the god MallikSrjuna of Sosalu- 
gerc. 11 Thi9 Kdavari-deva, whose wives were Candaladevi, 
Gun guru si and Ilonnurasi, is called his cider brother’s 
rutting elephant in another record/ J The same inscription 
refers to the chiefs of Pilici Seventy, who were evidently 
under the Pandyus. Among other officers of some note was 
"Vlra-Pandya’s chief agent I’erggadc-deva, mentioned in an 
inscription of 1145 as making grants in favour of god 
NagSsvara of Virapura.” 

A feudatory of the Pandyas worthy of note is referred 
to in a record from Bellury District. 1 ' 1 He is described as a 

(1) Ep. Car* XI, Dg. 41. (2) Jbid. (3) Ibid 

(4) South Ind. Ep., Hob. 238 and 240 of 1918. 

(5) Ep. Car., XI; Dg. 86. (6) Ibid,, 85. 

(?) Jbid. (8) Ibid., VIr. Ci, 38. 

(10) Ibid., 39. (11) Ibid., XI, Dg. 168. 

(12) South Ind. Ep., Nos. 210 of 1918. 
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(B) Ibid. 
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Mahdmanrjalesvara, and the lord of Banavasi. The fact 
that he bears these titles may lead us to conclude that 
he was a member of the Kadamba family of Nolambavadi. 
The inscription states that ho was ruling over the Kotturu 
Twelve and Kogali Five-hundred from Kotturu, evidently 
the chief town of the former division. 

A number of grants made by Vlm-Pandya amply prove 
that he was a liberal monarch, spending a considerable 
portion of his income in making endowments to temples. 

At the time of a solar eclipse in 1MK he made great gifts 
at the coniluencc of the Tungabhadra and lluridru. 1 There 
is little doubt that the grants claiming to be issued by the 
Emperor JanamSjaya at this spot in connection with the 
Sarpa-yaga or serpent sacrifice emanated from this PSndyu 
prince. 2 3 4 

Vira-Pandyn was indeed a successful ruler und it 
stands to his credit that he recovered the Kudambaligc 
Province, which had been annexed by Vianuvardhnnu to the 
Hoysala kingdom. 

The last date for Vira-Pandya, as furnished by a 
LuksmSsvnr inscription, is in December A. D. 1152/ Wo ulso 
learn from this inscription that Vlra-PSnclya was royally 
administering the seigniory ( wameya ) of the Puligere 
country, evidently under the Calukya Emperor Taila III/ 

(1) Ep. Car,, XI, D«. 41. 

(2) Seo Ep. Cur., VII, Introduction. p. 1. 

(3) Ep. Tnd„ XVI, p. 43. 

(4) In this connection, Pro(. Moraes io his Kadamba Kiil/i remarks t 
" It may bo inferred from this inscription that Vlra-PUpfJya of 
Docahgi woe a feudatory of tho Kndambaa and that ho was in- 
ohargo of tho Puligoro country'’, (p. 137). Rut tho wording of the 
inscription leads to na'suoh inference. It In only stated that Vira- 
Pfigd/a was administering the rnanntyu oi the Pul gore-unci, whioh 
must bn taken an under the CSlukya Emperor Taila III who is 
mentioned in the inscription. 
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KAMA-DEVA VIJAYA PANDYA. 

On the death of Vira-PSndyn which must have taken 
place in or about 1153, the succession to the Pandyn 
throne seems to have been disputed by PalamSndn Pandyn, 
also known ns Palattu. We learn from a record of IMS that 
Virn-Pfindysi had a youngor brother Pulamandu in addition 
to Vijuya Pandya.' But the fact that Palamanda Pandya 
is not mentioned us a direct brother of Vtm-Pandya in any 
record while Vijuya Pandya is explicitly described as 
such* leads us to believe that Palamanda was only a half- 
brother of Vtra-PSndya. This inference seems to be further 
supported by the fact that R5ya-P5ndyn, the father of Vfra- 
PSndyn, had other wives besides SovalSdSvi, the mother of 
Pandita P2udya, Vira-Pandyu and Vijuya Pandya*. It is 
quite possible Lhat Palamanda Pandya wanted to make him¬ 
self the king of Nolambavadi on his half-brother's death. 

An inscription dated in 1161 A. D. indirectly refers to 
this dispute of succession.* In it we are told that the SSna- 
pati-dandanatha, the son of SilrySndanatha, was the chief 
person responsible for "the promotion of peaceful succession”. 
"As for his experience", says the epigraph, " it was he who 
chose from among the sons of the Pandya king, from the 
former Palattu downwards, and held up or established the 
king, and made the kingdom strong ; without him they 
were ciphers ( pTijya )“. Though there is some exaggeration 
in this statement, it can be safely inferred that Senapati- 
dandanatha was a very able minister who had grown old in 
the service of the PSndya Icings. His influence in .'the 

(1) Eg. Car., XI, Dg. 41. (2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid., 39,77. (4) Ibid., 84. 
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previous reign was so great that lie is styled the "90ul of 
Vira-Pandyu’s city". 1 Hence it is not unreasonable to think 
that the above description of his abilities is not without any 
element of truth in it. It cannot be called an extraordinary 
pretention as Mr. Rice remarks. 2 We have seen in a pre¬ 
vious chapter that the succession of Vira-PSndyu was also 
disputed. Considering all these facts, as put forward by 
inscriptions, one has to admit that Vijuya Pandyn laid to 
fight against his half-brother TalainSncla before proclaiming 
himself the king of Kdlaipbavaiji, and that he was greatly 
assisted in his attempt by the experienced minister-general 
Senaputi-danclanatha. Wc place the date of Vijaya Piintlya’s 
actual coronation in or about A. D. 1155. 

Kdma-deva does not seem to be the real name of Vijaya- 
Pandya, though he is called by it in some records. It was 
perhaps an appellation accorded to him on account of his 
beautiful personality. Kama*dSva, according to Hindu my¬ 
thology, is the God of Love and Beauty. The only record 
which gives his full name calls him " king Nigaluhkamalla 
Vijaya Srl-Pandya, with the celebrated appellation Kama.” 
Vijaya-Pandyji like his predecessors remained as the feuda¬ 
tory of the Calukyas for the first nine years of his reign, 
after which he seems to have been forced to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Kalacurya king Bijjala. 

This period witnessed the steady decline of the Western 
Calukya supremacy. Bijjaju of the Kalacurya family, who 
discharged for a time the dual functions of general and 
minister of the Calukyas, used the enormous power lie had 
acquired by virtue of these offices to the usurpation of the 
imperial throne. 4 We lenrn from one of the inscriptions 
that consequent on the overthrow of the Calukya power, 

•(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 85. 

(2) Ibid. XI, Introduction, p. 17. 

(3) Ibid. XI, Dg. 39, 

(4) F)e«t, Kunaresc Dynastic*, p. ''.'.P. 
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Taila III, who was then tho Calukya Emperor. was forced 
to beat a precipitate retreat southwards to take refuge at 
BanavSsi. 1 This event happened in 1156. 

The flight of the Calukya Emperor to the south pre¬ 
sented a very favourable opportunity to king Bijjala to 
subjugate the famous Pandyus of Uccangi. But it was not 
an easy tusk to cow down the PSmJyn king Kama-dSva. In 
fact Bijjala seems to have taken full five years to make the 
Panelyas acknowledge his suzerainty. Thus, one of the 
inscriptions of Vijaya Paud.ya, dated in 1161, mentions him 
as a subordinate of king Bijjala, who is here styled the 
Bhujabala-Cahravarli Tribhuvanamalla * 

But the overlordship of the Kalacuryas over the Panel yas 
existed only for a short period of four years. The last mention 
of it is in a DSvanagcre inscription, dated in A. D. 1164, 
where Vijaya Pandya is described as devoted to the service 
of king Bijjala." It was in this year that the Calukya 
king JagadKkamalla III ascended the throne, though perhaps 
only to rule as nominal sovereign. Nevertheless, this event 
seems to have filled Vijaya Paydyu’s heart with more con¬ 
fidence in order to free himself from the Kalacflrya yoke 
and to pay allegiance to his old masters. At any rate, it 
is plain from a record, dated in 1165, that Vijaya Pandya 
succeeded in his attempt. For the inscription clearly implies 
that Vijaya Pandya had then recognised the overlordship- 
of Jagadekamnllrt III. This was naturally considered a 
great achievement on the part of the Pandya prince. We 
are told that " all the people praised him, saying that “his. 
white umbrella, was a shady place for the goddess of king¬ 
dom to stand in and a refuge for the goddess of discipline " 
and that “ his arm was an abode for the goddess of victory." 4 
In this record, Jagadekamalla III is given the full Calukya 
titles and called Pratapa-Cahravnrli. 


(1) Corn. Desa Inscriptions. TI, p. 1C ; referred to by fleet, Kunareso 
Dynasties, p. 467. 

(2) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 84. (3) 76.4 43. (4) Ibid., XI, T)g, 77* 
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The position of the C&lukyn sovereign JagadSkamnlla 
was like that of a nominal ruler, the actual powers of the 
sovereign being in the hands of Bijjafa. Vijuya Pandya who 
had so fur entertained hopes that the Calukya suzerainty 
would be restored and therefore thought it wise to acknow¬ 
ledge it in In's rccoids, now seems to have revised his opinion 
in favour of setting himself as an independent monarch. 
Aeeoulingly, from A. 1). 1 Ifiti dawn to 117d he was free 
from any overlord. 

During this period ot independence, he gloriously en¬ 
joyed his new position undisturbed by the neighbouring 
powers. In token of his splendour, the Dfivanagoic inscrip¬ 
tion dated a few months after his independence says that 
the points of his crown were formed of separate large sap¬ 
phires and liis victories adorned with golden bracelets. 1 He 
9ubdued in mere sport the seven Kohkanas, set up in the 
Kanaka mountain'a pillar of victory with the fish-crest, had a 
treasury filled with many jewels set with pearls purified by 
the Tambraparni, and had a pleasure palace among the 
sandal trees on the slopes of the Malaya mountain.* The 
record further says that he reduced bhutas and bclalas to be 
his servants, took possession of the territories of many 
hostile kings, and subdued by assault many unfriendly water 
and hill-forts. This latter statement coupled with his 
conquest of the Seven Kohkanas and the erection of a 
pleasure house on the slopes of the Malaya mountain, would 
have us bolieve that Vijaya Pandya had reduced some petty 
chiefs and wild tribes of the Western GhSts and secured for 
himself some territory in that forest region. The Bhutan and 
Betalas may be taken as representing the half-naked Bed a 
tribes of the forest. 

With the accession of Ballaln II to the Hoysalu throne 
in A. D. 1173, begins a new chapter in the annals oft 

(1) Ep. Car., XT. Dg. 77. 

(Z) Ihul, XI, D ff . 5. 
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Pandya kingdom. This was the period when the Hoysalas 
under their new king were gaining ascendancy in the Kar¬ 
nataka. Immediately after his conquest over the Cahgalvas, 
BallSJa directed his attention north-wards.and determined to 
attack the Pandyas of Uccahgi. The object of Ballafa II in 
attacking the Pandya king was apparently to have a strong¬ 
hold in the strategic province of Nolambavadi from which he 
could start his expeditions to the north against the YSdavas 
and the Kalacuryas. 

A number of Iloysala inscriptions give us a suificienl 
idea of how the celebrated fort of Uccahgi was attacked and 
finally captured by Baliaja. 1 2 * The earliest of these records 
found in Chikkanayakanahalli Taluka is dated the 26th 
September of A. D. 1177. It states that V ira-13 id lala 
having made a victorious expedition to all quarters and con¬ 
quered Pandya, made Uccahgi his royal city, and was 
ruling the kingdom in peace and wisdom.”* This record 
indicates that Vlra-Ballala's capture of Uccahgi and the 
defeat of Vijaya Pandya took place a few months before 
the 26th September of 1177 A. 1). 

Highly exaggerated accounts of the strength of the 
Uccahgi fort occur in some inscriptions: Thus we are told 
that its extent was such as to enclose the three worlds, while 
its summits soared into the sky higher than the king of birds. 8 
•It was surrounded with 11 a moat like Patala, as broad as the 
eight cardinal points, high as the sky extending in both dire¬ 
ctions, so that it was famed in the three worlds’’. 4 “ The 
Garuda who soars at will over the three worlds, is unable to 
fly over the highest peak of Panclya’s splendid droog.”* The 
invincibility of the fort is suggested by the repeated state- 

(1) Ep. Car.. 11.9b. 327; V. On. 209, Bl. 72, 77, 137, 175, Ak, 178; VT, 
Cm. 21-22, Kd, 127, Tk, 10; VII, Sk. 305, XII, Ck, 36. 

(2) Ibid.. XII, Ok. 36. (3) Ibid., V, On, 203. 

(4) Ibid., V, Bl, 72; VI, Tk, 10. 

<f>) Ibid., VI, Cm. 21-22. 
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The position of the CSIukyu sovereign Jagadekamalla 
was like that of a nominal ruler, the actual powers of the 
•sovereign being in the hands of Bijjaja. Vijaya PSrnlya who 
had so far entertained hopes that the Caiukya suzerainty 
would be restored and therefore thought it wise to acknow¬ 
ledge it in his records, now seems to have revised his opinion 
in favour of setting himself as an independent monarch. 
Accordingly, from A. I). 1 lrtfi down to 117* he was freo 
from any overlord. 

During this period of independence, he gloriously en¬ 
joyed his new position undisturbed by the neighbouring 
powers. In token of his splendour, Lhc Dsivanageic inscrip¬ 
tion dated u few months after his independence says that 
the points of his crown were formed of separate large sup¬ 
plies and his victories adorned with golden bracelets. 1 2 He 
subdued in mere sport the seven ICohkanas, set up in the 
Kanaka mountain'a pillar of victory with the Jish-crest, hud a 
treasury filled with many jewels set with pearls purified by 
the TSmbrapnrni, and had a pleasure palace among the 
sandal trees on the slopes of the Malaya mountain.* The 
record further says that he reduced bhutas and held fas to be 
his servants, took possession of the territories of many 
hostile kiugs, and subdued by assault many unfriendly water 
and hill-forts. This latter statement coupled with his 
conquest of the Seven Konkanus and the erection of a 
pleasure house on the slopes of the Malaya mountain, would 
have us believe that Vijaya Pandya had reduced some petty 
chiefs and wild tribes of the Western Ghats and secured for 
himself some territory in that forest region. The BhTtlas and 
Betdlas may be taken as representing the half-naked Beda 
•tribes of the forest. 

With the accession of Ballajn II to the Hoysala throne 
in A. D. 1173, begins «a new chapter in the annals of t 

(1) Ep. Car., XT, D g. 77. 

(2) XT, Dg. 5. 
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Pandya kingdom. This was the period when the Hoysalas 
under their new king were gaining ascendancy in the Kar¬ 
nataka. Immediately after his conquest over the Caogalvas, 
BalI51a directed his attention north-wards and determined to 
attack the Pandyas of Uccangi. The object of Ballala II in 
attacking the Pandya king was apparently to have a strong¬ 
hold in the strategic province of Nolambavadi from which he 
coukl start his expeditions to the north against the Yadavas 
and the Kalacuryas. 

A number of Iloysala inscriptions give us a sufficient 
idea of how the celebrated fort of Uccangi was attacked and 
finally captured by Balla|a.' The earliest of these records 
found in ChikknnayalcanabnJU Tfiluka is dated the 26th 
September of A. D. 1177. It states that Vlra-Ballala 
having made a victorious expedition to all quarters and con¬ 
quered Pandyu, made Uccangi his royal city, and was 
ruling the kingdom in peace and wisdom." 1 2 * This record 
indicates that Vlra-Ballala’s capture of Uccangi and the 
defeat of Vijaya Pandya took place a few months before 
the 26th September of 1177 A. D. 

Highly exaggerated accounts of the strength of the 
Uccangi fort occur in some inscriptions; Thus we are told 
that its extent was such as to enclose the three worlds, while 
its summits soared into the sky higher than the king of birds. 8 
■It was surrounded with “ a moat like Patala, as broad as the 
eight cardinal points, high as the sky extending in both dire¬ 
ctions, so that it wa9 famed in the three worlds”. 4 “ The 
Garuda who soars at will over the three worlds, is unable to 
fly over the highest peak of PSndya's splendid droog.” 5 The 
Invincibility of the fort is suggested by the repeated state- 

(1) Ep. Car.. II. 3h, 327; V. On. 2C9, Bl, 72, 77, 137, 175, Ak, 178; VI, 
Cm, 21-22, K(l. 127, Tk, 10; VII, Sk. 105, XII, Ck, 36. 

(2) Ibid., XII, Ok, 36. (3) Ibid, V, On, 203. 

(4) Jbid n V, Bl. 72; VI, Tk, 10. 

<5) Ibid, VI, Cm. 21-22. 
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ment that the Colas had laid seige to it for twelve years, 
without success and abandoned the task as hopeless. 1 2 

The capture of Uccahgi and the details of the battle are 
recorded in many epigraphs. Two verses of a Sravana- 
BelgoLa inscription describe it briefly in the following lan¬ 
guage : " When in the pride of bis arm Odeyarasa was with 
great fury determined to fight, King BallSla marched forth 
and surrounding and besieging Uccahgi, whose peaks had 
been reduced to powder by the blows from the tusks of the 
group of lordly elephants of his army, captured king PSndya 
together with his beautiful women, country, treasuries, father 
and group of horses. Laying siege to Uccahgi, which was- 
for a long time considered impregnable to enemies, King 
BallSla, a treasury of irresistible prowess, took the fort with 
ease and sieged the king Kama-dSva and his famous Odeya, 
and their treasury, women and troops of horses." 8 The 
Odeyarasa mentioned here was the son of Vjjnya Pandya and 
his full name appears to be UdaySditya. From the above 
extract it can be easily made out that it was he, the 9on, 
and not Kama D§va who commanded the Pandya forces. 

The way in which Ballala attacked the fort was by 
setting fire to it “ causing consternation to the lords of 
regions and making a great crackling noise like that of the 
three terrible cities which were formerly burnt by the fiery 
eye of Siva." 3 The fort was destroyed as a Hassan inscrip¬ 
tion informs us. 4 

Though the celebrated fort was captured with much 
difficulty, the Hoysala inscriptions on tho other hand 
claim that it was taken with ease. It is said that Ballala 
took it without effort, “ as if playing at dnckal or lirikal ” 
(games in which pebbles are tossed up alternately and 
caught on the back of the hand, or one picked up from the 


(1) Ep. Car., V, Bl, 137.175, Ak, 178. 

(2) Ibid., IT, Sb, 327 (124) 

(3) Ifijs. Arch. Rci>oit., 122G. No. 25. 


(4) Ibid., 
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ground at the same time ).* It was undoubtedly a thick battle 
when " a crorc of warriors united " to attack BallSla, who, it 
is said, fell upon them by himself and “ like a boy at play, 
with his sword created a sea of blood.” ? ‘ This pitched battle 
is called " the battle of Ummadur", 2 as it seems to have been 
fought at that place. From an inscription found in Kadur 
Tfilukii we learn that Ylru-Btilla]uattacked the rear-guard. 4 

l lic immediate results of the battle are thus brielly 
described : “ Overthrown in battle, Ffindya abandoned his 
unshaken title, aud forsaking his prancing horse and the 
throne on which he sat, took refuge in the middle of a 
forest, even there apprehensive or death and consumed by 
fear; thus docs king Bullala’s astounding valoui triumph.” 6 
It is also said that Vijaya Payclya, giving up his desire to 
slay any longer, escaped by night to the summit of a moun¬ 
tain, trembling together with his uimy.‘ 

But Vijaya Piinilya, on second thought, seems to have 
returned to his capital. We know from inscriptions that he 
supplicated to Bulla I a and the. latter restored the Pandya 
throne to him. It is plainly stated that “ wheu Pandya 
claimed bis shelter, ( Ballala) had favour ot him and restored 
to him his kingdom."’ Another record makes the same 
statement and adds that M in seizing and in bestowing, 
Vlru-BalKiln was famed throughout the three worlds.”" 

Balia)a in this conquest was assisted by his great mini¬ 
ster, SarvadhiJitiri, general of the army, MahdpasUita, 
Madlmva Dapjandyaka , who " with his unrivalled army 
subduing the hostile kings, brought their fine elephants, 
squadrons of horses, treasury, wives, and white umbrella, 
and gave them to his master Another official who dis- 


(1) £p. Car. V. Cn, 209. 
(3) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid., Cm, 21-22. 

(7) Ibid., V, Bl, 27. 

<0) IbLI., VII, Clc, 36. 
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(Z) Ibid., V, BJ, 175. 
(4) Ibid., VJ, Kd, 127. 
(G) Ibid., VII, Sk, 105, 
(8) Ibid., VI, Tk, 10. 
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tinguished himself in this famous battle was MadSycu 
NSyaka of the hailajjUras who “dispersing Yijaya-Pandya’s 
army, slew them." 1 

As it was a Saturday ( Ganivdra ) when the conquest 
of the Pandya kingdom was completed ( siddhisidudu), 
Bullalu obtained the title Sanivara-sidd/u. 9 The other title 
which lie acquired on the same occasion was Giriditr"ama//a 
or “the capturcr of hill forts."" Both these titles bclouged 
to the KSlucuryn king Bijjaja, and Bullalu borrowed them 
irom him. 4 However, the second title would undoubtedly 
suggest that the reduction of the impregnable fort of Uecuiigi 
was considered among the greatest achievements of the 
Hoy sain king. 

Vijaya Pandya, though he had first accepted the over¬ 
lordship of the Hoysalas, soon rebelled against his new 
suzerain and turned hostile to him. This was partly acce¬ 
lerated by the counter-revolution effected by the CSlukya 
king Somesvara IV who in or about 1180 had accomplished 
the restoration of CSlukya rule. To add to this, Vlra-Balhda 
was in bitter enmity with SomSsvara IV who was then 
trying to extend his influence all over the Karnataka. 
It was therefore natural that Vijaya rand ya, whose an¬ 
cestors had been the faithful feudatories of the Calukyas 
since the foundation of his dynasty, turned faithless to 
BallSIa. Vijaya Pandya’s acknowledgment of the suzer¬ 
ainty of the Calukyas is borne out by his two Chitaldroog 
inscriptions. In the first, dated in A. D. 1184, lie ia 
called “ Sritnaj Jagadikcttjmlla-diva-pMdbja-bhrhga,'' that is, 
follower of the CSlukya Jagadekamalla III 5 , while in the 
other, dated the 19th September 1187, he is called "Tribhu* 
vanamalla-dlva-pdddbja bhfnga", or follower of the Calukya 
Emperor S0m5svaru IV Tribhuvanamalln. h These titles in¬ 
ti) Ep. Car. V, Cn, 209. (2) Ibid., V, Bl. 137. 

(3) Ibid., 137,175. (4) Ibid., Introduction, n. XX. 

Nolo. 2. 


(5) Ibid., XI, Cd. 13. 


(6) Ibid,, 33 
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dicate clearly that K5ma-d5va Vijaya Pandya espoused the 
cause of CSlukya emperors as against that of Vlra-Ballala. 

This naturally led BallSla to fight with Vijaya PSndya 
once again. An inscription from BSlur dated in A.D. 1197 
informs us that king Vlru-Ballalu “ moistening his valiant 
ssvord with the blood of his enemy the Pandya king, lie 
whets it on the giindstono the head of Billama and sheathes 
it in the lotus mouth of Jaitugi."' Again an inscription of 
1220 found in Holftlkere Taluk a states that the Hoysula king 
Vim-Bulla la "thrashing the line of Pandya kings on the 
field of battle, terrifying and putting to flight hostile kings, 
by the might of his arm, ruled the celebrated Nfdnipbavadi. 2 
We also learn from a verse in the Jagamathmjaya ( a 
Campnkavya written in Kannada by Rudrabha^ta in A. D* 
121S-20), which applies the epithet Ari-Mmadlivuniii to 
Vlra-Ballala, that he "destroyed the enemy Kama. 2 It is 
thus apparent that Vijaya-Pandya was killed in the field 
of battle by Ballala. This event must have happened 
after the 19 th September, 1187 A. D., which is the latest 
known date of K5ma-devu, and before the death of the 
YSdftva King Bhillama and the accession of his son Jaitugi in 
1191-92 A. D. The above mentioned Belur inscription says, 
though not very explicitly, that Vira-Ballaja killed first the 
Pandya ruler, then Bhillama, and then Jaitugi. 

Thus ended the life of a great Uccafigi king who to his 
credit had enjoyed the status of an independent monarch, 
a status which was not enjoyed by any other prince of his 
dynasty. 

Vijaya Pandya, though lie failed in his foreign policy, 
was nevertheless remarkably successful in the internal ad¬ 
ministration of the kingdom. He had all the good of his 
subjects at heart, which is attested by the public works he 
undertook during his reign. It can be deduced from a 

(1) Ep. Car. XX, V. Bl. 77. (2) Ibid., XI, Hk, M. 

(3) JagannUlhavijaya, 1, 3. 
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record of 1166 that he established many educational institu¬ 
tions in his kingdom.' The agrahUra called the Vim-Fandya 
Caturvedbnoiignhwi, which he founded in memory of his elder 
brother, received his utmost attention. 54 Many records 
show that good stimulous was given to learning and religion. 
An inscription of 1168 tells us Lhat he, on the application of 
his minister, made liberal grants for the decoration and illu¬ 
mination of the holy god Huiiliaru. 3 In addition to them, 
he is repotted to have granted the entire village of Kiida- 
lurto the hundred and four Umhmanas, versed in the Veda 
and Vhldhga, devoted to proper rites, skilled in all sciences, 
fixing the rent at only three hundred iiiqAus, freed from all 
imports, and not subject to any trouble from kings or others, 
together with the pipdadana* This great gift was made with 
the noble purpose of serving food to the Brihmaua teachers 
and for instruction in letters, discipline, grammar, Mwi&iisa 
Vedanta, commentaries, and recitation of both the and 
Yajur Vedas. Another inscription from Jagalur Taluka 
states that he worshipped the feet of the Kdtamuhha 
Tej6 nidhi-pnndita-deva's son Saivesvura-pandila-dt'va, and 
made many grants of land.* We arc told in another place 
that a minister, on the sanction of Vijaya Pan dya, renewed 
in the presence of the makajauas of Kuruvalti, the grant of 
70 matters of land originally made to a temple. 6 It can be 
deduced from a record of 1178 that there existed big com¬ 
mercial towns in the Pawlya dominion and that trade 
flourished. 7 we have it on record that the town of Ganda- 
radityana Ho}alu, being the residence of five hundred rich 
merchants, was called the southern Ayyavalc.* The fact 
that this place is styled merely a grdmacakrnvarti ( the best 
of villages) would suggest that even villages wore busy 
centres of trade. 

(1) Ep., Car., XI, JJ, 8. (2) Ibid. 

(S) Ibid., Dp. 39. (4) Ibid., XI, D P , 39. 

(5) Ibid,, XI, Jl. 8. (0) South InJ. 3J5 of 1918. 

(7) Ranpaohuryo, Inscriptions o] Madras Presidency, I, p. 280. 

(8) Ibid. 
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Vijaya Pandya had under him a number of minor feu¬ 
datory chief9 who served him faithfully. Some of them are 
mentioned in inscriptions. The most important of them was 
the Kadumbu king Ketarasa who is described as a dweller 
at the lotus feet of Vijaya Pandya. About him the inscrip¬ 
tion records as follows : “Be it well. Entitled to the five 
big drums, the MahamaiMekvara, boon lord of Banavasi- 
pum, having the monkey ilag and the lion crest, having the 

sound of the permatti and turya, .horn in the family 

of Katlaniba Cukri Mayuravarma, lord of the Uccangi hill, 
obtnincr of a boon from the god Sahknrn-Nantyana."' 

KSLarasa had a son NagSti-Nrpala by his wife Kana- 
kabbe-arnsi “who wjis as moonlight to the Cakdra bird and 
blue lotuses," her husband’s mind and cycs. R To king 
Nagali, who seems to have succeeded his father in 1171, 
were born Ketarasa and Macarasa. 3 He had also a younger 
brother by name Hariyarasa. 4 Nagiiti Nr pal a is recorded to 
have made great gifts to the immemorial agrahara of Kildalcir, 
after “listening to the history of the early kings and stories 
of D liar nut".* 

An inscription from Davanagere refers to aNayaka 
family, ruling over the kingdom of Osana and Kokkalur 
under the Pandyas during the reign of Vijaya Pandya.® 
The kingdom was then jointly governed by Banavayya 
Nayaku and Hariyama Nayaka. 7 The record shows that 
these chiefs belonged to an important family of ma/itisH- 
manlas, having numerous epithets, including “destroyer of 
Tonda, worshipper of the feet of the god Usanlsvara, obtnin¬ 
cr of a boon from the god Vinayaka, glory of the Baya- 
Kula." K 


(1) Ep. Car. Ibid., XI, Dg, 32. 
(3) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. 

(7» Ibid., XI, Dg, 115. 


(2) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. 

(6) Jbid.l 15. 
(8) Ibid. 
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Another Nayaka family of equal importance is men¬ 
tioned in two inscriptions. This family was holding the 
hereditary governorship of the Kaduvagcrc Five-hundred 
und the Sagaluiikn Seventy provinces, with their capital 
at BemmaUanur (old name of Chitaldroog). 1 In 1184 we 
conic across tho two Nftynkns Jrugayya and Udnyadityu 
who were jointly administering the provinces in that year. 11 
As the times of these K3yukas were very troublous owing 
to the second invasion of Vim-BallShi, they lmd to light 
furiously with “tributary chiefs distinguished for their skill 
in war."* We arc told that these distinguished chiefs, 
who were the feudatories of Vlra-Ballula, were forming 
themselves into bands and coming against the NSynkns. 4 
The manner in which the two NSyakas fought the enemies 
is graphically described in the record. Irugayya "with great 
fury, sets forth, like a pestilence breaking out, like the cry 
of death, shouting like Bhairava, roaring like a lion, springing 
like a royal tiger". 8 

In A. D. 1187 llahasdnuiula Kameya NByaku, the son 
of Udayadityu, was ruling over his feudatory kingdom from 
Cimmacanur (another name of Chitaldroog). 8 He is 
described as an “ornament of the Pflndya kingdom, a bee at 
the lotus feet of the god Hi<].imbg£vara, taking refuge at the 
two lotus feet of Vijaya Pandya". 7 That Kamayya NSyaka 
survived his overlord is evidenced by an inscription of the 
former dated in A. D. 1199. a 

Besides these feudatories, Vijaya-PSndya had under 
him a number of able generals and ministers. Foremost 
among his generals wa9 Kumara-Vijaya Himmadidanda- 
natha who was also hia chief minister. It is said that he 
received the title of iKun&ra ( or prince ) from his master 
as a reward for his unbounded fidelity. 9 He is also styled 

(1) Ep. Car., XI. Cd. J 3. (2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. (5) Ibid., Cd. 13. (6) Ibid., 33. 

(7) I hid. (8) Ibid., 3G. (9) Ibid,, Dg. 32. 
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11 The Hanuman beloved of the Pandya-race” ( Srxmat painty a 
janabhiramahauuman), for playing upon the enemies' warriors 
the tricks of Maruti.' Besides being the great minister and 
general, he also discharged the functions of the Srlkarana l 
the general superintendent and the great master of the 
rob os.” As the Srikara/ia , he was “ protecting all the 
subjects even more than if they were his own subjects.” 1 
As regards his political wisdom, it is said that he was 
u skilful Cfinakya in the use of spells or counsels for 
exercising the demon host the enemies. 1 It appears that he 
took special care in finding out the traitors to his lord 
and punishing them severely. In his capacity as the general, 
he was "a Bhuiruva on the ballle-field” and "a lion to the 
herd of elephants all the proud feudatories”. 5 His abilities 
were so remarkable that he is called the powerful right hand 
for the security of Vijuya-Pamlya-Deva's kingdom. 6 

Vijaya Panel y a was undoubtedly a great warrior prince. 
The very fact that he splendidly ruled as an independent 
monarch for a decade shows that he was a personality to be 
reckoned with in his days. His rebellion against so power¬ 
ful a monarch as Vira-Ballalu, which finally cost the Paijdya 
his head, only proves that lie remained a fearless soldier till 
the end of his life. 


(1) lip. Car., XI, Dg. 39. 
<3) Ibid., 32. 

(5) Ibid, 


(2) Ibid. 
(4) Ibid. 
(6) Iibd. 



CHAPTER IX. 


UDAYADITYA. 

The dearth of Vijaysi Payrlyn practically closes the 
history of the Uccahgi Pfindya*. Lhit the only influx iption of 
the dynasty llmL was ]>ixL siftex the death of Vijaya Tandyu 
belongs to the reign of one Tribhuvanamullu Pandva,' who 
is without doubt identical with the former'* son, the famous 
Odeyaoi Udayiiditya, the hero of the Ummadur haltlc. As 
the record is dated the 24th January, 1194,* and is the 
latest of the inscriptions of the Uccaiigi Pand.ya3j there is 
every reason to believe that UdaySclitya PSndya did not live 
long after this date. 

The above mentioned inscription of (JdavSditya 
acknowledges the overlordship of the Calukya king Somei- 
yara IV Tribhuvananudla, who is here described as 
ruling from his capital at Jayantlpura (llunavasi ). It, 
therefore, follows that Uduyaditya PSndya, inspitc of 
liia father’s death at the hand* of Ballahi, did not 
recognise the suzerainty of Lhc Hoysalas. It must also 
be admitted tiiat he was governing a small portion of 
territory, while the rest of Nohunbavadi was already 
in the possession of the Hoysalas. The fact that the 
major portion of the province had by this time formed a part 
of the Hoysula kingdom i9 born out by a number of inscrip- 

(1) Ep.Car.,X r.Cd, 3G. 

(2) As regards the date of this inscription, Dr. Voukatu9ubhayya 

remarks :—" Tho 17th January, 1200 A. G. is anotlior possiblo 
equivalent of tho Saka date givou in this inscription, and I 
hAv 0 in foot given this equivalent in my nrtiole on the "Chrono¬ 
logy of the W. Chalukyas of Kulyeni, ( Ind. Antiquary, Vol. 48. 
p. 6). The study of the iu9oriptiou9 of the Pandya rulers of 
Nolambnvadi now leads me, however, to profor tho 24th 
January 1194, A. C. as tbs equivalent of tho given Baku d«to," 
/ H. Q.. IV, p. 132. 
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tions. Thus a record from Mudgcre, dated in 1194, informs 
U9 that in that year Vira-Ballala, making his residence in 
northern Nolainbavadi, was ruling the kingdom in peace and 
wisdom”. 1 Again an inscription found in the Bcllary District 
and dated in 1194 plainly states that Bagali, situated in 
the very licurt of Nolainbavadi, was a capital of Vira- 
Ballaju. 2 3 4 The same statement is made by another record 
which gives a glowing description of Bagali (Baguli). 
All these cpigraphic evidences clearly show that a large 
portion of the PSndya kingdom was conquorcd by the 
Hoysalus by 1194. It appears that Vira-Balia La had no rest 
unless and until the wholo of Nolainbavadi was annexed to 
his kingdom. This obviously meant the continuation of war 
with (Jduyadityu Pandya. 

It is, however, evident from an inscription that Vila 
Ballaja succeeded in fulfilling his long cherished ambition. 
The record, after observing the various conquests of BallaLu, 
explicitly slates that “the whole of the Pandya king's terri 
tory took refuge in forests”,' which must he understood to 
mean thut the whole province was conquered. As the epi¬ 
graph is dated in A. D. 1196, the event must have taken 
place ut some time between 1194 and 1196. We shall not 
be far from truth if we place it in A. L>. 1195. 

We arc informed by a verse in an inscription from 
Holalkerc, dated in circa 1 220, that “the Hoysilja king VTra- 
Ballala, thrashing the PSndya kings on the field of battle, 
terrifying and putting to flight hostile kings, by the might of 
his arm, ruled the celebrated Nolainbavadi.‘ To judge from 
the language of the verse, it is very probable thatUdayaditya, 
the last known king of the Uccahgi Pandyas, like his father, 
was killed by Vira-Ballala. This must have been in 1195 

(1) Bp. Car., XI, Mg. 4. 

(2) Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, I, pp* 

296-97. 

(3) Bp. Car,, V, Ak, 104. 

(4) Ibid , XI, Hk, 5G. 

34 
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when, us we have already seen, the whole of the Pandya 
kingdom was annexed by the Hoysala monarch. At any 
rate, it is plain that Udayaditya died after the 24th January, 
1194 A. D. which is the last date for him as furnished by 
the inscription. 1 

The death of Udayaditya closes the last chapter in the 
interesting history of the Uccaiigi Pandyas. For more than 
a century, the Pandyas held undisputed sway over the histo¬ 
ric province of Noluinbavadi. The defeat of Vijaya Pandya 
and his son Udayaditya and the acquisition of their territory 
by V?ru-B:dlala greatly enhanced the glory of the lloysalas 
during the first quarter of the thirteenth ccniury. 

The Pandyas of Uccangi. 


Matigay a 

1 C. 1000-1020 

familyn, loja-RSya 

I C. 1020-1040 


(2) CUiliriija P.Uulya 

i O. 1040-2060 

(4) PalamSiyda Pui.\<Jya 

| 1060-J083 

(5) Irukknvt-|a 

Tribluivanaraalfa PSpcjya 
| 1082-1124. 

(6) Triblmvanamalla 

R5ya PSprtya 
_| 1124-1140 


(3) Irukkainiln 


MSdovi 


7 ) Paipjit PHijcJya 

' 1140-1141 


T a 


Vira PSgrtya 
(8) 1141-1153 


lapa. 


(9) Vjjaya Pfij>(lya 

) 1153-1187 

('0) Orleya 

1187-1195 


Note :—Figure in the bracket denotes the 
number of the ohnpler. 


(1) Ep. Car., XI, Cd, 36. 


PART YII. 


MINOR PANDYA DYNASTIES OF KARNATAKA 




CHAPTER I 

THE SECOND BRANCH OF THE NOLAMBAVADI 

PANDYAS. 

• • 

Wc learn from an inscription found in Chitaldroog 
District Llmt there was another branch of the Nojaipabadi 
Pandyus different from the Uccnngi dynasty. As there is 
only one lithic record left by this branch while there are 
many relating to the Uccnngi P5n$yas, we cannot resist 
the conclusion that the former dynasty was not of much 
importance. 

They seem to have held a small portion of the Nolam- 
bavadi Province, which lay in the present Hoialhere Taluka, 
The inscription' tells us that at the beginning of the rule of 
the Kahicuryn king Dijjaja, Palatta Pai.id.ya, who was 
evidently the first king of the dynasty, was protecting with 
affection the Nolambuvadi Thirty-two thousand. In this con¬ 
nection, it is important to remember that Palatta or Palii- 
mSnda did not rule over tho wholo of NfllajnbavSdi but only 
over a small portion of it. It is a settled fact that Bijjoja 
usurped the Culukya throne in about A. D. 1155. We 
therefore, place the beginning of Palatta's rule in the same 
year. 

On the death of Vira-PSndya of Uccahgi, which must have 
taken place in about 1153, the succession of the Pandya 
throne was disputed by Palatta, the half-brother of Vira- 
Pandya. But Kama-deva Vijaya Pandya, the direct brother 
of Vira-PSndya, ably supported by his experienced minister, 
proved too powerful an opponent to Palatta. The dispute 
ended in enabling Vijaya Pandyn to occupy almost the 


(1) Ep. Car., XI, Hk. 56. 
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■whole of Nolambavadi. But at the same time Palatta seems 
to have obtained a small portion of territory in the present 
Holalkerc Taluka. 1 Vijaya Pandya, following in the foot¬ 
steps of his predecessors, remained as the feudatory of the 
Calukyns, while Palana, his rival, naturally acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Kaincurya king Bijjala. 

Wo arc very unfortunate not to possess suflidenl infor¬ 
mation about the history of this brunch of the Pandyas. All 
that we know is that live kings ruled the territory in succes¬ 
sion after PulaUa, the founder of the dynasty. Phondi 
Pandya is said to have been a celebrated personage/ After 
him came Raya Pandya whose successor was Noleya 
Pandya. 2 * Mr. Rice thinks that Phondi and Uuyu were tho 
son and the grand-son of Palatta respectively. 4 But tho 
wording of the inscription leads to no such inference. It is 
only 9tated that they ruled after Phondi PSndya. It is 
quite possible that they were his brothers. 

Kama-deva was the son and successor of Noleya 
Pandya." After him the former’s son, whose name i9 un¬ 
fortunately worn out, i9 said to have come to the throne. 8 
He was, however, defeated and perhaps also killed by the 
Hoysala king Vira-Ballala in about A. D. 1215. The inscrip¬ 
tion, after mentioning Kama-deva's son, states that 
** thrashing the line of Pandya kings on the field of battle, 
terrifying and putting to flight hostile kings, by the might of 
his arm, the crest-jewel of righteous rulers, the Hoysala king 
Vira-Ballala, ruled the celebrated Nolarnbavadi.” 7 

It is thus apparent that the dynasty founded by Palatta 
in about A. D. 1155 came to an end only after a period of 
about sixty years. 

(1) For dotails of this succession dispute, see vide, Ohapter IX of 
Part VI. 

(2) Ep. Car., Xf, Hk. 56. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Sop the Family-tree given by Mr. Rioe, Ep. Cur., VI, Intro, p. 18. 

(5) Ep. Car., XI, Hk. 56. (6) Ibid. (7) Ibid. 
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THE PANDYAS OF HAYVE. 

Besides the two Pandyst dynasties of Nolaqibavfidi 
treated in previous chapters, there was u third brancli tltat 
was ruling in Karnataka in the eleventh century. As only- 
one inscription relating to this branch of the Pantjyakrda is 
so fur discovered, it is not possible for us to give a complete 
account of his dynasty in the present stage of historical 
research. 

We learn from their inscription 1 that these PSndyas 
were the rulers of the Hayve Five-hundred country, one of 
the seven Konkanus. According to Kannada records, the 
seven Konkanus are Kirata, VirStu, MarStha, ICohkana, 
Hniga or Hayve, Tuluva and Kerala* Since early historical 
times, a considerable portion of the present North Knnaru 
District formed a distinct territorial division known as Haiga 
or Hayve. 

The capital of these P at id y us was Sisugali, so called 
because of the courage ( Kalitana ) which distinguished the 
children ( sisti ) bom there. 5 Though we arc not able to 
identify this place at present, it may be presumed that 
Sisugali was situated somewhere on the borders of the modern 
Mysore State and the North Kanara District. The kings of 
this family, however, claimed to be the lords of Gokarnupura 
and protectors of the Konkunarastra. 4 This perhaps shows 
that the PSndyas of Hayve originally had their seat of 
government at GCkarna, the famous place of pilgrimage, 
situated nine miles south of Ahkbla and ten miles north of 
Kumta. 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, Sit, 99. 

(2) Kanara Onxettear, Port IT, p. 75, d. 4. 

(3) Ep. Car., VII, 8k. 99. (4) /bid. VII, 8k. 99. 
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It is important to note that the members of this dynasty 
were counted among the lirst class feudatory chieftains 
under the Calukyas. We learn from their inscription 
that they were entitled to the honour of being heralded 
in the public with the live great musical instruments, 
(puiicti-mahnsabda') and were granted the title of Mahaman- 
ejnfUvim:. 

Hie llayve branch like the other ITindvas belonged to 
the Cumhuvamsa or lunar race. 1 After many Pimdyu kings 
had ruled the district, there rose Candm who is the lirst king 
to be mentioned by name. That Caiulra was a good ruler 
is evidently indicnlcd by the fact that he is said to have 
become famous by rejoicing the hearts of Ins subjects. We 
have no more information about this king except that his 
wife was KamaladBvi, who was like the bright moon-light to 
that Candra ( moon ).* 

As regards the chronology of Candra, it may be pre¬ 
sumed that he lived in about A. D. 1060, thus giving a reign 
of about fifteen years to each of the three kings that reigned 
in succession prior to Kamadeva II for whom we have a date 
in A. D. 1113. 

Kama 1 was the son and successor of Candra. Of him 
wo have no information beyond the fact that his wife was 
Bhagaladevi, a clever Kajaputri of high qualities and 
beauty. 5 The epithet Rdjapulri clearly shows that she was 
the daughter of a certain king ( Raja ). 

Candra II, the son of Kama I and BhagaladSvi, succeed¬ 
ed his father to the Hayve throne. From the phraseology 
of the inscription, it would appear tlmt Candra was a power¬ 
ful king. He is said to have surpassed even India in the 
splendour of his wealth.'* Savnle-devi, who came of a wealthy 
family, became the wife of this Candra. 4 


(1) Ep. Cur., VII, Sk\ 99. 

(3) Ibid. (.1) Ibid. 


(2) Ibid. 
(5) Ihid. 
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The Polyas of Hayve 

KainadSva II, the son of Candrn II and Savale-d8vi, was 
ruling the Hayvc-nad in A. D. 1113 as n subordinate of the 
CsUukyn Emperor Vikramaditya VI. 1 He possessed the titles 
of “ Sawadhiyata paheamahaiabda, Mafiaman<lalebvara, 
Gokartia-puravaradlnivara, gandaradavani, KoiikanarH$tra- 
pdla, nigalahkamaUti , ti/ul P3ndyacUif8mani."* 

The atutement that KamadSva was " a joy to the 
learned " s suggests that ho patronised literature and learn¬ 
ing. This inference is supported by the fact that the well- 
known Kannada poet MnllikSrjunabhatta was employed in 
his service.* Judging from his style, Mallikarjuna was a 
poet of considerable merit. He is called a Nitilakqa (Isvnra) 
among fast or extempore poets ( d&u-fmvi ) 5 , and was con¬ 
sidered very clever in composing inscriptions. 8 The inscrip¬ 
tion which lie wrote is spoken of as a new model in the art 
of composing inscriptions. Another inscription of his is said 
to have become famous on account of its “ approved sweat 
expressions."' We arc also told that if two persons from two 
side9 should together como writing a poem down from the 
end and reading it out, ho would arrange the poem to read 
out as a new poem. 8 He possessed the title Sarasva/1- 
mahndeya and w;vs considered an outstanding literary figure 
of his time. Hut unfortunately, no work of his, excepting the 
two inscriptions, has come down to us. 

An inscription dated in 1125 states that in that year 
the Goa Kndamba king Jaynkgsi II, as a feudatory of Vikra- 
mrtditya VI, was ruling over the Hayve Five-hundred Pro¬ 
vince in addition to other territories which are rnontioned 
therein. 9 It, therefore, appears that Jayakesi had encroached 
over the Pandya territory and had annexed at least a portion 
of it to his growing kingdom. 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, Sk. 99. (2) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. (5) Ibid. 98. 

(7) Ibid. (8) Ep. Car., VII, 8k, 98. 

(9) Float, Kanaresa Dynasties, p. 568. 
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(3) Ibid. 

(6) Ibid,, 99. 
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We have no information regarding the Huyve Pandya9- 
nfter Kamadeva II. But a Sikarpur inscription, assigned to- 
A. D. 1180, mentions a Pandya-Deva as currying off a 
dancing girl Udeyabbe and many cows by force from the- 
town of Uddare. 1 It is probable that this Pamlya-Deva was 
a scion of the same Pandya branch of Hayvc. The very 
fact that he was leading cattle-raids against his neighbours 
would suggest that Pandya-Dfiva had considerable force at 
his command. 

(1) Kp. Car., VII, 8k. 300. 



PART VIII. 


THE GUTTAS OF GUTTAL. 




CHAPTER I. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE GUTTAS. 


Of the MahUmaiulalBhanan families under the Western 
Calukyus, lust in point of antiquity comes the family of the 
Guttas of Guttul. The Guttns for about two centuries, first 
U9 vassals of the Calukyus, then under the ICalucuryas, and 
lastly under the Yadavus of Devugiri, lmd the government 
of the Guttavolal-nad, which was a division of the Kuntalu 
country nnd included the greater part of ICarajgi and 
Ran§bennQr Talukas of DhSrwar District and some of the 
neighbouring territory. 

Guttal, the capital of the Guttas, is a large village about 
twelve miles cast of ICarajgi. It is called Guttavoial in 
inscriptions, u name which clearly suggests that the town 
was named after the Guttu dynasty. Ilolal ( volal ) in 
Kannada means a town, and hence Guttavo^al evidently 
means the town of the Guttas. 

Though the Guttas first come to our notice in the 
twelfth century, their inscriptions claim a far greater 
antiquity us regards the origin of the family. Thus the 
Caudadampur or CawadanpQr inscription, which is the earliest 
of the Gutta records, describes the members of the dynasty 
as “belonging to the lineage of Candrngupta, the great 
supreme king of kings". 1 Another inscription from the 
same place describes them “ as full-moons of the ocean of 
necter which is the lineage of Candruguptu,the great supreme 
king of kings. 9 What is more, their descent is also deduced 
through a Vikramaditya, who is specified as king of Ujjayani, 
that is, Ujjain in Malva, and whom one record appears to 

(1) Fleet, P. S. 0. 0. Inscriptions, N 0 .IC 8 . (2) Ibid.. No. 109. 
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represent plainly as himself a descendant of Candragupta. 1 2 * 
One passage says that at Ujjain Vikramaditya mastered the 
asta-mahd-siddhi or eight greut supernatural faculties, 8 while 
another that he ruled over the Betdlas or demons; and a 
third that he was the Yuga-puru$a or representative man of 
the present age. Again the members of the family arc 
described as Vikramadilya-vanikudbhava, u bom in the race of 
Vikramaditya",* and Candragupta-vamsudbliava, "bom in the 
race of Chundragupta.” 4 Wlmt is more, MallidSvu, the third 
Gutta king, is styled Gupta-Vavmi-Trhietra " a very TrinStra 
(Siva) in the Gupta race" and Guplauvaya-bhUkanla, "a 
king belonging to the Gupta lineage.” 5 In another record 
he is also described as Gupla-vaihsa-vardhi-vardhaiia sudhd- 
kara, , “ a moon in raising the ocean of the Gupta race.” 6 

It follows from the above quotations that the family 
claimed descent from a certain Vikramaditya or Candra¬ 
gupta of Ujjain. As MallidSva is plainly stated to have 
belonged to the Gupta lineage, it is clear that the Gutta 
princes believed that they were the descendants of the 
Guptas. It, therefore, appears that king Vikramaditya 
or Candragupta, from whom the Guttas claim descent, 
was a Gupta king. The statement in Gutta rocords 
that he himself was a descendant of Candragupta 7 clearly 
shows that he was Candragupta II, the grandson of 
Candragupta I. It is well known to the student of ancient 
Indian History that Candragupta took the title of Vikrama¬ 
ditya (“ son of power"). 

Dr. Fleet is of the opinion that king Vikramaditya, 
from whom the Guttas claimed descent, is the mythical king 
who is supposed to have established the Vikrama era, 
commencing from B. C. 58. 8 The statement that Vikramaditya 

(1) Fleet, P. S. 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 109. 

(2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. No. 108. (4) Ibid., No. 230. (5) Ibid. 

(6) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 152; Ep. Car., VII, Sk, 123. 

(7) Fleet, P. S. 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 109. 

(8) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 579. 
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was the king of Ujjnin led the learned doctor to this supposi¬ 
tion. But we think that it was none but Candragupta II 
whom the Gutta inscription describes.as belonging to Ujjain. 
It was he who conquered Ujjain (Malwa), Gujerat and 
K5thi5war and annexed them to his empire. It seems that 
this wide conquest was considered a great achievement on 
the part of the Gupta Icing. Hence the Gutta inscription 
associates him with Ujjnin, which wits apparently the capital 
of the newly conquered provinces. 

The members of the Gutta family had the hereditary 
title of Ujjayani-putavarddhisvara or "supreme lord of Ujjaya- 
ni, the best of towns”, 1 which fact has a great historical 
significance in deciding the origin of the family. Students 
of ancient Karnataka history know that these titles signify 
that the boarors of thorn belonged to the families that once 
held supreme powci over the towns mentioned in the titles. 
Ujjayani-puravara'ihti'.wa, therefore, shows that the Guttas 
who bore the title belonged to the family that once posses¬ 
sed supreme sovereignty over Ujjain. Such a family was 
•that of the Guptas, who, as wc have already seen, had an¬ 
nexed Ujjain to their empire during the reign of Candra- 
'gupta II. It must, however, be noted that in one passage 
thoro is instituted pdtali puravarddhisvara or " supreme lord 
of PStalipura, the best of towns.” 2 PStalipura is the same a9 
PScalipuirn, the capital of the Guptas. 

It may be asked why the Guttas cho3C the city of 
Ujjain in preference to Pataliputra, the capital of the 
Guptas, in order to commemorate their place of origin. 
It appears that when Candragupta II had completed his 
great military achievement by conquering Malva, Gujerat 
and Kathiawar, the administration of these distant provinces 
was entrusted to a Viceroy who belonged to the 
•Gupta stock. It may be further presumed that the 

(1) Fleet, P. S .0. C. Inscriptions, No. 109. 

(2) Ibid., No. 108. 
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Guttas of KamStaka derived their descent from this Viceroy 
■frhose capital seems to have been the famous town of Ujjain. 
Hence the title Ujjaymi-puravarddhisvara in their records. 
It is quite possible that a scion of Ujjain branch migrated to 
Karnataka and became the originator of the Guttas. But 
when and why he came to the south we do not know. 

Dr. Fleet observes that the mention of Patalipura in one 
of the Guttu records "shews distinctly that the Guttas 
wrongly supposed themselves to be descended ultimately 
from the great Muuryu king, Cundrnguptu of Putaliputru". 1 * 3 * 
But the mention of the place Pii tulip ura, though it certainly 
involves some confusion, lends to no such inference, rfitali- 
putra was the capital not only of the Mauryas but also of 
the Guptas. In fact, the mention of Patalipura only shows 
that the Guttas of KamStaka lmd definite knowledge of the 
Early Guptas. 

The inference that the Guttas originally belonged to- 
Ujjain is further corroborated by the fact that their family 
God was Siva under the name of Mahakala of Ujjayani.* It 
may nlso be noted that they had the Mrg a-raj a — lunchana 
or crest of a lion, 8 and the Vatavrkqa-dhc.vja and Gar tula- 
dhavja or banners of a sacred fig-tree and of Gaiuda.* 

The mention of their god Muhakalu clearly shows that 
the Guttas were worshippers of Siva. But it is remarkable 
that they had the banner of Garuda, which indicates a ten¬ 
dency towards Vaisnavism. 

One of the Gutta records places “ ten Guptas,” after 
other kings who are not particularised in the lineage of 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayani. 5 Extending the table given by 
Dr. Fleet in his Gupta Inscriptions (Introduction, p. 17 > 
by the information given in the Bhitflri seal,® we huv& 

(1) Fleer, Kanarcsfi Dynasties, p. 579. 

(?) Fleet, P. S. 0. C. Inscriptions. No*. 103, 230. 

(3) Ibid. No. 108. (4) Fleet, o. o., No 108. 

(5) Ibid., No. 230. (C) Ind. Ant., XIX. p. 224. 
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the names of ten Early Guptas in unbroken lineal 
succession. Eight of them were reigning kings. If we 
include also the detached names of Budhagupta and Bhanu- 
gupta, wc have ten reigning kings of the Early Gupta stock. 
This further shows that the Guttas had sufficient knowledge 
of the Early Guptas. Above all, the word Guttu which is 
a well established corruption ( ladbhava) of Gupta is another 
indication to show that the Guttas of Karnataka had in 
reality some connection with the Imperial Gupta dynasty of. 
North India. 



CHAPTER ir. 

FOUNDATION OF THE DYNASTY. 

With the accession of Vikramaditya VI to the Imperial 
.throne of Kalya nil, commences the most glorious chapter in 
the history of the Western Calukyas. During the long reign 

• of fifty-one years, Vikramaditya maintained his vast king¬ 
dom free from foreign aggression. Mis policy of creating 
and encouraging the feudatory dynasties was a great 
success in strengthening the empire in all its directions. It 
was he who created a new MahtimaiuLalesvarian family in 
the Pandyas of Uccahgi, and with its active assistance com¬ 
pleted the expulsion of the Colas from Nolaipbavadi. As a 
matter of fact, Vikramaditya was in need of loyal feudatories 
in the southern part of his empire to assist him against the 
powerful Colas of the Tamil country. The Gutta dynasty of 
Guttavolal was undoubtedly one of those families raised by 
Vikramjfditya to the position of feudatory status. 

The progenitors of the Guttas, as they descended from 
the stock of the ancient Guptas, must have been men of 

• consequence even before they established themselves 
as the feudatories of the Calukyas. The earliest of the 

•Gutta chieftains is a certain Magutta who appears to 
.have been the founder of the dynasty. 1 The name 
Magutta probably stands by metrical necessity for Maha- 
. gupta which was his real name. That Magutta was the 
founder of the family is evident from the fact that the 
inscription, introducing the Guttas, commences the lineage 
from Magutta. 5 *' It seems that Magutta was a skilful 
warrior, who, by his military valour, must have won recogni¬ 
tion at the hands of Vikramaditya. Those times were 
:such that it was not possible for an ordinary soldier to be in- 

(1) Fleet, P. S. 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 108. 

(3) Ibid. 
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vested with the powers of a feudatory chieftain unless he hud 
proved himself worthy of the high position. This inference 
8eem9 to be supported by the above mentioned inscription 
which says in somewhat exaggerated language that Magutta 
was an "uncomparable wrestler" (ApratimaUam). 

Gutta I, the son and successor of Magutta, was also a 
great warrior “who was like a rope for tying his enemies''. 1 It 
is said that lie won many victories against his enemies and 
obtained their territories.* Thoso "cnomics" were very like¬ 
ly the Hangul Kud ambus who wore the western neighbours 
of the Guttas. It is quite possible that Guttu I encroached on 
the Hangul territory, taking advantage of the Kadamba war 
of succession which was then waged between Santivarma II 
and his nephew Ivirtivurmn. 3 The record proceeds to say 
that Guttu obtained much fame throughout the kingdom on 
account of his military achievements. It styles him Gulld- 
nvaya-vn ihiagrn ni and G ut l duvaya-l i la ham, which clearly 
shows that lie enjoyed greater power than was exercised by 
his father. The record by way of illustrating his attractive 
personality compiles him to Anahga, the God of Love. 1 

As regards the chronology of Gutta I, it may be presum¬ 
ed that lie lived in the last quarter of the eleventh ceniury. 
For we know from other sources that his son and successor 
Mallideva was a reigning king in the first quarter of the 
twelfth century. 

The description of Guttn I as a great warrior-chieftain 
would also suggest that he was ono of those connected with 
the final driving away of the Colas from Nolaipbavadi 
which took place in his time. It, however, stands to his ciedit 
that he established the foundations of the Gutta family on a 
firm basis. 

(1) Fleet, P. S. 0. 0. Inscriptions, No. 108. (8) Ibid. 

(3) For dotaile of this dispute. Boo Morees, Kadamba Kula, p. 108. 

(4) Fleet, P.S. 0. C, Insoriptions, No. 108. 
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MALLIDEVA. 

MiillidSvii, also known us Mallft, was the son and 
successor of Gntta l. 1 2 The onl)* record of his reign thut 
has coinc down to us is an inscription at Chtuicladampur. 8 
Wo have already explained in the last chapter how Guttu I 
strengthened his position by his military achievements. 
Mallidftvn closely adhered to his lather’s policy. The result 
was that before the end of his reign he became the ticknow- 
leged master of the Guttavojul-nad. 

An inscription of one of his successors describes 
MallidSva as Gupla-va/nsa-Tiiuetra or “a I'rinetrn (Siva) in 
the Gupta race” and Gvplanvayabhukaula, “a king belong¬ 
ing to the Gupta lineage" 3 . The firft epithet is a clear indi¬ 
cation that Mallideva was considered a successful ruler by 
his successors. One who reads his inscriptions feels that 
he was a powerful chieftain, with a considerable force 
at his command. The record opens by referring itself to- 
tfie reign of the Western Calukyu king Vikramaditya VI 
who was Mallideva’s overlord. 4 * 

Mallideva seems to have come to the throne in about 
A. D. 1110. Though the inscription does not contain any 
date, it is certain that he was reigning in the first quarter 
of the twelfth century. The record mentions the Mahasa- 

(1) Fleet, P. S. 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 108. 

(2) Ibid. CuudadSrnpur is a village on the left bank of the Tuhga- 
bha^rfl about fifteen milc9 nonh of Rnrieboonor. Tt has toraples of 
Mukto^varn, lasara and Godesvumi and eight inscriptions. 
Mukiesvara’a is a black stono temple less gracoful than the 
Dcd<Jabasappa temple at Dambal, but a fine bold building of til© 
same age and style ( 1000 - 1100 ) with Its detail more completely 
finished than in the Dambal temple. 

(3j Flea', o. o., No. 230. 

(4) Fleet, P. S. O, C. Inscriptions, No. 108. 
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mantUilhipali, Mahadandamyaha and Mahnpradhdna Govin- 
darasn, who was the viceroy of the BnnavSsc province during 
MnllidSva's reign. And we know from other sources' that 
Gbvindarasa wms in charge of Bannvase from A. D. 1100 to 
A. D. 1117. Al any rate, it is plain that MallidSva was a 
ruling chieftain during this period. The fact that tho 
Caudadiimpur inscription above referred to introduces 
Mallidfiva alter Gfivindrasn evidently shows that Govindarasa 
was in chargo of the whole of the 13anava9c provinco in 
which was included the Guttnvolal-nacl. It is important 
to remember Lhnt the inscription docs not specify the 
locality of MallidF.va’s government; but it seems to imply 
that lie was administering only the Guttavolal district. 

MullidEvn, inspitc of his many sided abilities, 
was not raised to the status of a first class feudatory.’powor. 
His record gives him the title of Mnlidsamnnta and not 
Majidnum<jalakvara . There is, therefore, every reason to 
believe that Govindarasa, to whom he was directly respon¬ 
sible, was exercising greater control over the Gulta chief 
than was exercised by the powerful viceroys over the 
various Maha nutfulaUhnirian dynasties. 

Mallidova lmd a very trying time on account of the 
aggressive policy pursued by the great Hoysala king Vianu- 
vardhana. On tho conclusion of the Dumme war in 1116, 8 
in which the PSnclyas of Uccahgi suffered a defeat, Visnuvar- 
dlmna directed all his attention towards the north-west, 
that is, towards the territories of the Kadambfts of Hangul. 
As Guttavolal-nac] was situated between the PSndya and 
Kadamba kingdoms, it is apparent that Mallideva had to put 
up a very stout resistance in order to save his own kingdom. 

Visnuvardhnnu, however, continued to lend military ex¬ 
peditions till A.D. 1130, when he attacked HSngal itself with 
the intention of annexing the Kadamba kingdom. 3 A Viragal 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, 8k. 106,13? and 386, 

(2) Ep. Car., VI, Ora. 09. (3) Bp. Car,, V, Bl. t02. 
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of 1138 remarks that Vlmgnngu Hoysnla Deva set out on an 
expedition to conquest, and crossing over the Tuhgabhadra, 
marched to Banuvasi-nad, and in Dhanurmasa of the Suka 
year 1060, the year KSlayukta, laid scige to Banav5si and 
the fort of Hangul. 1 2 3 Inspitc of the strenuous efforts of the 
brave Kndtimbu monarch Mnllikarjunu, the expedition re¬ 
sulted in a great success for tho Iloysalus. Visnuvardhana's 
success was so complete that he made Bunkapuru a royal 
camp ( Rdjadhdni ).* The establishment of the lloysala capital 
at liahkapuru musL have enhanced the fears of Malli- 
d6va the (luttii king, liahkapara, being situated only a few 
miles north-east of Guttnvojul, there was every probability 
of the Guttas being attacked at any time by the lloysajas. 
But the conscpicuous absence of Guttavofal-nad from the 
list of the provinces conquered by Visnuvardluxna would have 
us believe that MallidSva successfully defended his kingdom. 
This was in reality a great achievement on the part of the 
Gutta king in asmuch 09 tho neighbouring provinces of 
Guttavojal-nad, namely, the Banuvasc and the Hiinagal 
were annexed by Visnuvardhana to his kingdom. 

The fact that Mallidevu was a powerful chieftain so as 
to check the tide of the Hoysala invasion is borne out 
by his inscription which contains long passages describing 
his military efficiency and achievements. 

The record says that, he was like a "sun dispersing dark¬ 
ness which was the army of his enemies", and "a very 
Kaladayida to his foes”.* What is more, it i9 explicitly stated 
in one place that Mallid5va defeated many foes and won 
victories, thus displaying the valour of his arms. 

The long description in the record of a sacred site called 
MuktatTrtlm on tho bank ol the TuhgabhadrS and the whole 
atmosphere of the inscription seems to imply that MallidBva 


(1) Ep. Car., V. Cn. 912. 

(2) Ep. Car., V. Air, 18; XII,Gb, 13; V. Co. 199. 

(3) Fleet, P. S. O. C. Inscription!, No. 108. 
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was a devout Saivitc and a liberal patron of Saivi9tn. As 
regards his personal accomplishments, we are told that he 
was delighted in nil the fine arts. 1 He was a “ Cintamani " to- 
his servants and a king of liberal disposition to his subjects. 2 

The holy place Muktalirthn spoken of in the inscription 
seems to be the same as the residence of the God Muklesvura 
at Cuudadampur on the banks of the Tuiigabhadra. This- 
tcmplc was perhaps erected by Mallideva himself. As the 
record comes abruptly to an end in the middle of a scu- 
tonc: , J wo do not get any details about the grant which 
the king appears to have made to the temple. The in¬ 
scription while describing the greatness of Muktatfrtha 
says that the river Tungablndra is as holy as the Ganges and 
hence is called the Daksina-Ganga, the southern Ganges. 

The record after describing MuktutTrthn gives an 
account of some ehiefts of the Jata-Cola lineage. The name 
of the earliest king of this family mentioned in the epigraph 
is worn out. His son and successor was Dana who is 
said to have become famous on account of his valour.. 
To D5na and to bis queen Canclabbarasi was born Attinr- 
palu who had always at heart the welfare of others. He had. 
a younger brother by name Canda who appears to have been 
a groat soldier. The record, by way of illustrating his 
valour, compares him to Rama who killed the LankSsvara 
and to Bhaglratha who brought Suranadi to the earth. Attin- 
rpala was apparently holding a 9mall territory on the bank 
of the Tuiigabhadra as a subordinate of Mallideva. 

It is clear from what has been said that Mallideva was a 
successful ruler. Consequently, is it not strange if we find 
that his record pays a rich tribute to his kingly qualities. 
A Kadamba record informs us that Mallideva’s wife wa3 
Pndumaladevi who lived many years after her husband’s 
death. MallidSva appears to have died in about 1140 when. 
he was succeeded by his son Vira-Vikramaditya I. 


(1) Flnet, P. S. 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 108. 


(2) Ibid. 



CHAPTER IV. 


VIRA-VIKRAMADITYA I. 

Vira-Vikrainadityu wa9 the son and successor of Malli- 
d5va.' As there is not a single inscription of this king, we 
do not know much about him. V!ra-Vikramaditya was also 
culled Vikrama or Vikramahka.* 

It was perhaps in this reign that the Guttavolal-nad was 
extended in its southern borders, and a portion of the 
Banavase province came to be included in it. We arc told 
in HaralnhajU inscription of Vikramahka’s grandson that he 
(Vikramahka) “ became illustrious in being called the lord 
of the Banavase Province". 1 2 3 With the death of Vianuvar- 
dhana in about A.D. 1141, the war-like spirit of the Hoysalas 
suffered a check for want of capable military leaders. Nara- 
simha, the son and successor of Visnuvardhana, was a mere 
child of eight years 4 at the death of his father, and through¬ 
out his life lie remained a weak ruler. By this time the wars 
of Visnuvardhana had also weakened the power of the Hangal 
Kadambas, the close neighbours of the Guttas. Taking advan¬ 
tage of this favourable political situation, Vlra-Vikrumaditya 
appears to have encroached on the Banavase Province. 

This period also witnessed the steady decline of the 
Calukya supremacy. Bijjala of the Kalacurya family who 
was raised to the duel position of governor and minister of 
the Calukyas, misused his enormous powers and usurped the 
imperial throne. 5 Bijjala embarked on an ambitious policy 
of subduing the various feudatory families of Karnataka. 
Consequently the Kadambas of HSngal, the Silaharas of 
Karad, the Rattas of Saundatti and even the Sindas of Bel- 

(1) Fleet, P. S. 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 230. 

(2) Ibid., No. 234. (3) • Ibid. (4) Ep. Car., V, Bl. 93. 

(5) Fleet., Kanarcsc Dynasties, p. 465. 
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gutti, who held territories to the south of the Tuhgabhadra,. 
were forced to acknowledge Bijjala’s suzerainty. 1 2 But we 
do not know definitely whether the Guttas under Vlra- 
Vjkramaditya also met with the same fate. It is, however, 
plain from an inscription at Haralahalli that JdyidSva I, the 
son and successor of Vira-Vikramaditya, was a feudatory of 
the Kulucuryas. 8 The fact that Bijjala's dominions included 
the southern province of Banavaso 3 and that the Sindas of 
Bolgutti and the Kadambas of Hangal, the two neighbouring 
Mahclmay4alesvarian families of tho Guttas, were made to 
acknowledge the overlordship of the K5 Incur y ns, would have 
us believe that the Gutta king VikmmSdityu likewise became 
a subordinate of Bijjala. 

A Kadamba record of 1177 informs us that one Malli- 
dSvn’s queen Padumalldevi, having become hostile to Soyi- 
deva, the Kadamba chief of Nagarakhanda branch, plundered 
Kuppattur and raiding the iiclds carried away the cow9. 4 
This MallidSva must be identified with the Gutta king 
Mallideva (tho father of Vikrama) who became the con¬ 
temporary of S0yi-d§va at the end of the former's reign. 
Mallideva's queen was very likely ruling conjunctly with her 
son Vlra-Vikramaditya and was administering the southern 
part of tlic Gutta kingdom. 

The real name of this Gutta chief was Vikrama or 
Vikramaiika as wo have already seen. 5 The epithet Vira 
(hero ) accorded to him only shows that ho was a brave 
king, who to his credit, extended the southern borders of 
his kingdom, and thus proved himself worthy of the title. 

Vikrama’s reign seems to have extended for a period of 
more than thirty years after which lie was succeeded by his. 
elder son Joyidgva. 

(1) Fleet Kanarese, Dynasties, pp. 475-476. 

(2) Fleet, P. S. 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 230. 

(3) Ep. Car., Vir, Sic, 78, 139, 161, 146, 56, 102, 242, 108; VIII, Sb^ 

197, 449, 287, 362, G. (4) Ep. Car., VIII, Sb, 412. 

(5) Fleet, P. S, 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 234. 
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CHAPTKil V. 


J0Y1DEVA. 

Joyid§vu, who was nl30 known as Jdmn or Jonmm, was 
the eldest son of king Ylni-Vikrnmaditya I. We have two 
records of the time of tin's ruler; one is a stone inscription 
from Uclgamvc in Mysore which gives a date corresponding 
to A. D. 1179.’ The other is an inscription at IluraluhaNi 
in Karftjgi Taluk a from which we get the date of the winter 
solstice in December, A. D. 1181. 2 

It has already been noted that Vira-Vikrnmaditya I had 
transferred his allegiance to the KSlacurya kings. The above 
mentioned inscriptions of JoyidSva further prove that the 
Guttas, during the reign of JOyidSva, were the acknowledged 
feudatories of the Kalncuryas. Both tho records refer to the 
Kalucurya kings Saukama and Ahavamalla as the overlords 
■of JflyidSva. 

The BclgSmve inscription of JoyidSva mentions him as 
one of the grantors of the great gifts made to tho gods 
KSsava ( Vignu) and Sdmanatha (Siva). JoyidSva is here 
styled Gupta-vamfo-vardhi-vardhannsudhakara or " a moon in 
raising the ocean of the Gupta race." He is also described 
a9 n MahdmanialUvara, worshipper of the lotus-feet of the 
God GalagSsvara, subduer of foreign armies. Among other 
porsons who made the gifts was tho Malidmandalisvara 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, Sk. 123. Dr. Fleet remarks that ihis inaoriptlon 
bolonga to a cortuiu Sarnpakarasa of tho Gutia dynaaty and fur- 
thor tollo us ibut he cannot bo roforrod to his plaoo in tho Qutta 
genealogy. But Mr. Rice In the Epigraphia Carnation bu9 deci¬ 
phered the name as " Joyideva ", whioh Booms to be the oorreot 
one, 

»(2) Flcot, P. S. 0, C. Inscriptions, No. 230. 
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23oppa-d«va of the NSgarakhanda branch of the famous 
Kadambakula. Wc arc told that grants were also made by 
all the chief farmers of the Nagarakhanda Seventy. The 
granting of taxes by Joyideva in the Nagarakhanda Province 
clearly implies that he possessed nt least some territory in 
that district. The fact that he is described a9 a u moon in 
.raising the ocean of the Gupta race " would suggest that ho 
was considered as one of the distinguished rulers of his 
•dynasty. 

It is important to remember that the Kndamba king 
Boppa-dSva who made gifts along with JoyidSva was soon 
after forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Hoysalas. 
It is clear from one of his records of about 1182 that during 
liis reign the Kudumbas of Nagarakhanda transferred their 
allegiance to the Hoysalas. 1 This fact is of great significance 
:in the history of jGvideva. Joyideva, \Vho was also a feuda¬ 
tory of tho Kalacuryus, could not have been conquered 
by the Hoysala king, inspitc of tho fact that Vira-Ballalu II 
'had tlieu completely overthrown the Kalacurya 
supremacy to the south of the Tuhgabhadra. 

Tho cult of Harilmra soems to have received much 
impetus during this reign in the BanavSse and the adjacent 
provinces. It is noteworty that a Saiva monarch like J5yi- 
deva made liberal grants to the Vaisnnvn temple of the god 
Kesava. What is rcully interesting is that grants were made 
bath to the Saiva and the Vaisnavu deities at one and the 
same time. This fact clearly shows that the Harilmra cult 
•found favour even in the royal families of the day. 

The Belgamve inscription mentions the name of Vasu- 
■deva Nayaka who was the minister of Jdyideva. 2 

(J) Ep. COr., VII, 8k, 197. 

(2) Ibid. 123. 



CHAPTER XI 


V1RA-VIKRAMADITYA II. 

Vfra-vikramaditya II, the illustrious son of Gutta II by* 
PadmuladSvi and the nephew of Jbyidfivu I, ascended thcr 
throne in December A. I). 1181.' It is thus evident that 
Gutta II, the younger brother of JoyidBva, predeceased his 
brother. As Jdyideva had no issues, Vikramadityu's acces¬ 
sion was entirely undisputed. His records show tlmt Iho 
power of the Guttus reached the acme of its greatness during 
the reign of this monarch. One of his early rceords speaks 
of him as a feudatory of the Kalacurya king Ahavamallu 8 . 
But the later records show that Vira-VikramSditya success¬ 
fully aimed at a higher status and declared independence. 

Of Vikramaditya we have six records. One is an in¬ 
scription at Hulihalli 1 * 3 . It refers to the reign of the 
Kalacurya King Ahavamalla. His feudatory, it says, was the 
Mahdjnctri(j.alcivara Vikramaditya II. In respect of his 
descent, it only tells us that lie was the son of Jdyidevu I, 
who was the son of Vikrumanka, that is, Vira-Vikrumaditya I. 
As this is the only inscription which informs us that 
Vikramaditya II was the son of Joyideva himself and not the 
son of Gutta I, it seems that Vikramaditya was perhaps the 
adopted son of Joyideva. This record is the most important 
of all in as much as it speaks of the Banavaso Twelve- 
thousand Province as his nijaikvarya or “ own proper lord¬ 
ship/’ which clearly implies that it was mainly due to the 
military achievement of Vikramn himself that the Banavaso 
Province was added to the Gutta kingdom. It must, however, 
be remembered that the whole of the Bunavase Province 

(1) South M. Ep„ 215 of 1918. 

<2) Cam. Desa. Inscriptions, II, p. 252, Roforred to by Dr. Fleet 
Kanaresc Dynasties, p. 582. 

(3) Ibid. 
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■was not included in the Gutta kingdom. Only ;a consider- 
-abl© part of it was under the rule of Vlkrama. Anotkor 
record from the BellSry District, dated December 25, 1181, 
also informs us that the Gutta king Vikrama was ruling over 
•a part of that District.' Vikramti is here called " Lord of 
Ujjain. " It is thus appurent that Vikramaditya extended 
the boundaries of his ancestral kingdom beyond Guttavolal, 
and held territories both to the north and to the south of the 
Tungubhudra. 

How was Vikramaditya able to achieve this wondorful 
feat in the course of a couple of years ? When Vikramaditya 
*camo to the throne, the Vadavas and the Kalacuryas were 
disputing for the possession of the southern provinces. 
Taking advantage of this political confusion, Vikramaditya 
•seems to have embarked on a forward policy of extending 
the boundaries of his own kingdom. The disappearance of 
the Kalacuryu power from the history of Karnataka, which 
took place in or about A. D. 1183, was another blessing to 
the Guttns. With the fall of the Kalaeiiryus, who were the 
•overlords of the Gutt&s, the latter dynasty automatically 
became independent. The disappearance of the KalacQryas 
also gave an opportunity to the Calukyn partisans to come 
forward and publicly expouse their cause. We are told in a 
Hoysal.u record that the Kalacuryu Dandandyaka Bumraa 
joined the Calukyas and succeeded in seducing a consider¬ 
able part of the Kalacuryu forces which were under the 
•command of his own brother 2 . This fact is further supported 
by a CHlukya inscription which admits that Bamma secured 
for SemSsvara the position of Emperor 2 . 

Wc have seen elsewhere that many Mahdtmii 4 alibvarian 
families which were loyal to the Western Chalukyas were 
•only too glad to transfer their allegiance to SflmBsvara IV. 
3*'or example, the Kadambas of HSngal under KSma-d3va 

(1) South Jnd. Ep., 215 of 1918 (2) Ind. Ant. II, p. 299. 

(3) Cam. Desa Inscriptions, IT, p. 37, referred to by Dr. Fleet, JCana- 
. rcso Dynasties, p. 464. 
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became the subordinates of their old master.' But the 
ambitious Gutta king Vira-Vikrumaditya II aimed at a higher 
9tatus, and hence seems to have determined to continue as 
an independent king. 

The contest for supremacy between the Yadavas and 
the Hoysulas, which was going on for all these years, was 
at last decided in favour of the Hoysulas. The decisive 
victory of tho latter over the Yaduvu king Bhillumti itt the 
battle of Lukkundi seems to have determined, at least 
temporarily that the Hoysajas should he supreme in the 
southern provinces of the Dokkan. Therefore, Vira-BullUja 
turned to subdue the Ivadambus of Hangul, thus leaving the 
Gutta king undisturbed. 

We said above that Vikramaditya automatically become 
independent with the disappearance of the Kalacurya over- 
lordship. This fact is supported by Gutta inscriptions. 
The epigraph at Haraluludli tells us that Vira-VikrumBdilyu II 
was ruling the Banavase Province at his capital Gullu- 
volal, with a certain Basiraja as his Mahapradhana f . The 
record is dated in A. D. 1188 and thus can be referred to tho 
time of the Calukya king Sdm§svura IV. But what is signi¬ 
ficant, it docs not mention any paramount sovereign. 
Similarly, another Gutta inscription at CuudadSmpur, dated 
in A. D. 1191, doC9 not mention any paramount power 3 . 
It is thus apparent that Vira-Vikramaditya was an indepen¬ 
dent king, pending tho issue of the contest between the 
Yadavas of Devagiri and the lloysalas for tho southern 
provinces. The fact that Vira-Vikramaditya maintained his 
independence till the end of his reign is borne out by tho 
Harajahalli epigraph dated in A. D. 1213, which again does 
not mention any paramount sovereign. 

It may be gathered from this Haralahalli inscription- 
that Vira-Vikrnm5ditya ruled over a considerable part of the 

(1) tip. Car n Vll Bk. 179. 

(?) Fleet P. 3. 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 231. (3) T bitl„ No. 109. 
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BanaVas'e Province in the later half of his reign. It is expli¬ 
citly stated, that he 1 was ruling • the Banava9e Twelve- 
thousand from his capital at Guttavojal. It is truethat the earli¬ 
er records aIso make the same statement. Nevertheless, there 
is every reason to believe that Vrru-Vikriunaditya grew more 
and moro powerful as the years passed on. The Kadambas 
of Hangul who were the hereditary lords of BanavBse had 
suffered considerable damage at this period, for the constant 
struggle with tlio Hoysujus had obviously a deleterious effect 
upon the Hangul kingdom. Moreover, Vira-Ballalu was also 
now much advanced in age and laid lost the juvenile vigour 
that hud always attended his early career. It is, therefore, 
no wonder if Vlra-Vikmmaditya, who held the territory bet¬ 
ween the ICadainbas and the Hoysulus, cneroached on the 
BanavasC Province. 

Vikmmadityn, in pursuing his forward policy, appears to- 
have come into hostile contact with the neighbouring 
powers. That he was a good warrior is evidenced by the 
title Ahavdditya ( a sun on the battlc-iicld ) accorded to his 
name. It is important to remember that this title is used 
only in the later records, a fact which would suggest that it 
was not a poetic appellation based on imagination, but a 
real biruda given to him in recognition of his military suc¬ 
cess on a particular occasion. 

We have seen above that Vikrumaditya reigned as an 
independent monarch throughout his reign, excepting the 
first few years when he was the subordinate o( the Kala- 
curyn King Ahavamulla. But this change in political 
status was not followed by any change in royal titles. 
The feudal expression Mahdmandalcsvara is applied to him 
even after he became independent. The assumption 'of 
this title is, however, not inconsistent with the higher 
status which lie enjoyed. For it was often the practico in 
ancient Karnataka to retain the old royal titles, despite 
the fact that they no longer indicated, the real political 
status of a king. It may be noted in this connection that 
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the title of Mahaman^alesvara is prefixed to the name of 
the Hoysala king Vira-Ballala II in some inscriptions oven 
.as late as in 1192 A. D. 1 

Vira-Vikramaditya, it is obvious from what we have 
•said above, was a successful ruler. As a matter of fuct, 
he is by far the greatest Gutta king. What is moro, he is 
the only king of the dynasty to rule as an independent 
monarch without any overlord. Reading his inscriptions, 
■one feels that lie should have been an active prince 
blessed with indomitable energy. His encroachments on 
•other's territories show that he was not only ambitious to 
make a name for himself but also to make the most of the 
weakness of his neighbours. His personal encourage¬ 
ment to Saivism by the construction of beautiful edifices 
proves that, despite the disturbed political conditions of 
his times, he maintained peace and order in his kingdom. 
Thus we are told in one of his records that he built a temple 
-of Siva at Haralahalli and made liberal grants to it in A. 1J. 
1213®. It may be that one of the §iva temples, which we 
see to-day at Haralahalli, is the same which Vira-Vikrama- 
•ditya caused to be erected. 

We know that Vikramaditya married PattamadSvi, who 
bore him his daughter Tuluvaladevi and his sons J5yid§vu 
and Vikrama 2 3 . Tuluvaladevi is recorded to have been marri¬ 
ed to a certain Bnllaia, son of a prince named Sirhhn, Singi, 
•or SingidSva, of the Suryavamsa or Solar Race, lord of the 
Santali Mandala 4 . Santali Mandala seems to be the same 
as SSntailge, the hereditary province of the SantSra chief¬ 
tains. It is, therefore, evident that TuluvalSdSvi was given 
in marriage to a Santara prince. Vira-Vikramaditya appears 
to have died in about 1225, when he was succeeded by his 
son JSyideva II. 


(1) Ep. Car, in Ng, 71. Pn. 31. 

(8) Fleet, P. S. 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 234. 

(3) ibid. 


(4) Ibid. 



CHAPTER VII. 


JOYIDEVA H. 

JflyidSvn, also know as J6vid8va, was the son of 
Vira-Vilcramaditya II.* He ascended the throne in about 
1225 on the death of his father. By the time JdyidSva came 
to the throne, Vira-Ballfila II having died, the YSdavas were 
growing poworful in the KamStaka. The successors of BallSla 
wero not as successful as their illustrious predecessors. The 
YSdavas on the other hand, nourished at thi9 time under the 
rule of a capable monarch who increased their power to a 
very large extent. This king was Sihghana, the son of 
Jaitugi. He had already made the Hoysalaa taste the bitter 
fruits of defeat in the reign of Vlra-BallSln. The Gndag 
inscription of 1313* and the Paithan grant, 1 2 which speak 
of him as overthrowing Balia]a, make it abundantly clear 
that Sihghana succeeded in recovering from Vira-BallSla all 
the territory that lay south of the MalprabliS and th« 
Krsna. His efforts were crowned with still greater success 
after the death of Vira-Ballala. 

This was the state of affairs when Joyideva succeeded to 
the throne of Guttuvolal. Sihghana took advantage of 
Balls la’s death to extend the southern borders of his grow¬ 
ing kingdom. Guttnvolni which lay between the YSdava and 
the Hoysnla kingdoms was the proper territory to have a 
stronghold there from which Sihghana could start his expedi¬ 
tions to the south against the Hoysalas. It would, therefore, 
seem that Guttavolal was in need of a powerful ruler in 
order to maintain its independence in tact. Jfiyidcva had 
to put up a very 9tout resistance. But Sihghana proved him¬ 
self too powerful a king for the Gutta ruler. It was perhaps 


1 Fleet, P. S. 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 234. 

2 Fleet. Kanarcso Dynamics, p. 524. 

.3 Ind. Ant, XIV, p. 314. 
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due to this that JoyidSvu is described in one place as a 
forehead ornament of the Gultu family. In about 1135, 
JSyideva seems to have suffered an irretrievable defeat at 
the bunds of the Yaduvas. 

The Harnlahalji copper-plate grant of 1238 mentions 
Joyidfiva as a feudatory of the Yadnvu king Singhana 1 . It is 
thus apparent that the Gultas lost their independence a few 
years before 1238. The same inscription tells us that V!oanu> 
the Viceroy of Singhana II, of the southern part of his kingdom 
had subdued the Raltus of SuundaUi and llclgamn, the 
PantJ.ya8 " who shone at Gutti, the “ turbulent ” iloysalas, 
and the Kadambas " who were glorious in the Konknnas ”, 
and other kings. What is more, he is reported to have set 
up liis pillcr of victory in the neighbourhood of the river 
ICav^ri. The inscription then describes the rivers Varahi 
and Tuhgabhadra, and says that Vlcanu had come to the 
hanks of the former in order to free himself from his debt to 
the manes of his parents. The epigraph then proceeds to 
record that with the consent of the village-headman Rama- 
gauda and of the Mahamandale-hviv a Jbyideva, Gikkadeva, a 
DandUa of Singhana, presented to some Brahmanns certain 
lands at the village of Rattigramu. Rattigramu is the modern 
HajS-Ratti which is only six miles to the cast of Karujgi and 
which was then included in the Gutta domain. This would 
only suggest that the Da/ujesa was tho Yaduvu ofliecr 
appointed to look after the Guttavojal-nad. 

Jbyideva continued to rule as a feudatory of the 
Yadavas till the end of his reign wluch appears to have come 
to a close in about 1250. 

(1) Fleet, A CoppcY-plnte grant of tho Dcuagiri Ytidavtt King Sing- 
hand, J.B.B.RA.ft, XV, p. 384. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

VIKRAMAD1TYA III. 

Jiiyidfiva II, having no issuos, his younger brother 
ViknuuSdiLya III ascended the throne of Guttavolal on his 
brother's dcatii. He was also known us Vikrum5£ika. This 
event seems to have lmpponcd in about 1250 when Krsna 
was the Icing of Uevagiri. Vikrumadityu ruled for u short 
period of about ten years, and his reign was on the whole 
uneventful. As wo have no records of this king, we do not 
know whether ho continued to rule as u feudatory of the 
Yadavas like his elder brother. But the fact tlmt his son and 
successor Guttn III was a subordinate of the Yadavas may 
lead us to infer that Vikrama&ka too was a Mahamaiidafo 
warn under Krsna. 

The reign of VikramSfiku, being undisturbed by wurs, 
was a peaceful and prosperous one. Trade should have 
flourished and the line arts encouraged. It is expressly 
stated in one place that VikrumShka was a liberal patron of 
literature and made gifts to poets. 1 He also seems to have 
been very active in helping the religions to flourish. As 
regards his character, ho is described as an abode of d/iarma, 
truth, and purity of conduct. 2 

We have no more information about this king excepting, 
that his wife was Mnilaladevi, the mother of Gutta 111. 2 

(1) Fleet, P. S. O. C. Inscriptions, No. HI. (4) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


GUTTA III. 

Gutta III succeeded his father VikramSditya as the king 
■-of Guttavolnl-nad. He probably came to the throne in A.D« 
1260. We have three lithic records of this king. Two of 
them’ mention first the Mahdmandatesvara AhavamallSdltya 
■Vira-vikramSditya III, or as one of them calls him, Vfra- 
Vikrama. This person married MailaJadRvi. And their son 
was Gutta III. 

Gutta, in his records, is described as ruling at his capital 

• of Guttavolal. But the inscriptions do not define the extent 

• of his kingdom. All the three inscriptions show that 

• Gutta was a Mahdmandalesvara under the DSvagiri Yadava 
king Mnhadeva, who ruled from 1260 to 1271. MahSdeva 
is styled in these records Yc.dumrdyciTLa Bhuja-bala 
Praudhapratdpa Cakravarli. 

Gutta appears to have been a powerful chieftain. Wc 
have told that lie became famous "throughout the world" on 
account of his title }Wandali?iagan$a (the brave among the 

• chieftains), 1 2 That he was a staunch and liberal patron of 
Suivism is borne out by one of his records,® which contains a 
long praise of God Siva and of Saivism. The record also says 

.that Siva is the only God on earth. It i9 important to note 
that Virasaiva terms such as Linga and Jiihgama are used in 
the description. It seems that Lihgayatism made great 
progress by the middle of the thirteenth century. Even the 
Guttas who were staunch followers of Brahmanic faith could 
not be immune from its influence. It i9 worthy of note that 
.the same Gutta inscription informs us that the Yadava 

(1) Fleet, P. S. 0. C. Inscriptions, Nos. 110, 111. 

(2) Ibid,, No. ill, (3) Ibid. 
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Emperor Mahadeva ordered his Mahapradhana Sarvddhikdri 
Dgkarasa of Taragele to make gifts to the god Siva of 
Muktatirtha for the purpose of feeding the LiogSyut Jaiiga- 
mas. This grant thus bears an eloquent testimony to the 
fact that even the Imperial Vaisnava dynasty of the Yadavas 
helped Vinisuivism to flourish in its Empire. 

The long eulogistic passages in the records, describing* 
the military valour of Gutta HI, would have us believe that 
he was a powerful chieftain and a skilful warrior. 

The mo9t important political event in the reign of 
Gutta was the Yadava-Hoysala war. There was an invasion' 
against the Hoysalas in 1271 A. D. under the Yadava king 
Mahad§va. As Gutta III was the southern-most feudatory 
of the Yadavas, it is quite likely that he was compelled to- 
join his overlords against the Hoysalas. According to a 
Naganmhgala epigraph/ the great Sevuna king Mahadeva 
was marching forth to the battle without fear, mounted onr 
his elephant, when it refused to stand, and he had to take to 
his fine horse; but this also becoming frightened, he said in 
terror “Flight is best" {piildyanani Kt&alam) and fled in one 
night. The Cannarayapatna record 2 adds the detail that, 
having cntcrod the buttle, Mahadeva wa9 unable to endure 
and, leaving his cavalry force, run away in a night. In both 
these inscriptions, the name of Perumala-dBva-dannSyaka, 
the great general of Narasirhha III, is mentioned; and he is 
described as a source of “ security" to his sovereign. 
It is said of him that he offered the lotus of the 
brave Ratnapala's head to the Goddess of Victory, 
and captured his Javanihe (curtain or tent ) and 
received the name Javanikc A^drdyana. RatnapSla was 
probably the general of the Sevunus, who lay dead on the 
field at the hands of Peru mala. The Yadavas, however, did 
not give up all hopes. The army encamped for some time 


(1) Ep. Cor., IV, Nft, 39. 


(2) Ep. Car., V. Bl. 164,165. 
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in the Gattavolal-nSd near Harihara.’ After recruiting new 
soldiers evidently from the Gutta kingdom, the Yadavas 
under the general Saluva Tikkama led a victorious 
expedition and invaded Dwarasamudra and brought 
back as tributes all kinds of wealth especially 
elephants and horses. These events happened 
in 1261, the year of MahadSva’s death. Mahudevn's 
successor Ramacandra renewed the attack on 
Dwarasamudra in 1276. We arc told in Hoysala re¬ 
cords that with the assistance of Iruugala and other powerful 
chiefs, Saluva Tikkama, the General of the Yadavas, invaded 
the Hoysnia territory. 8 It is quite possible that one of these 
powerful chieftains who are said to have joined Tikkama in 
the Hoysala records was Gutta III. It is thus apparent 
that Gutta’s reign was one of protracted warfare. In spite 
of the Yadava success, the Hoysala9 remained the masters 
of the BanavSse Province/ Thus Gutta seems to have lost 
his Banuvase na^ls, which were first added to the Gutta 
kingdom in the reign of his grand-father Vira-Vilcram5- 
ditya III. 


We have no means to settle the exact year of Gutta's 
death. Nevertheless, we shall not be fur from truth if we 
presume that ho died in or about 1280 . 


(1) Ep. Car.. V, On. 2G9. 
(3) Ep. Car., VIII, Sb. 45. 


(2) Ep. Car., XT, Dg. 59. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE END OF THE DYNASTY. 

Tho dynasty of the Guttas practically comes to an end 
with tho death of Guttu III. A few years after his death, 
which socm9 to lmvo occurred in about A. I). 1280, began 
the decline of the YSdava kingdom, which included the 
principality of Guttuvojul. 

Wo do not know who succcodcd Guttn III us the king 
of Guttavolnl-nad. A Cnu<la<l5mpur inscription dated in 
A. D. 1265 mentions HiriyadBva and Jbyidevu 111, the 
younger brothers of Gutta 111 who is boro styled a 
Md/iibmmtla/eivnnj, “lord of Ujjani, the best of towns, 
and born in tho lineage of Candragupta. 1 2 This is the 
last Guttn record tlmt has yet been discovered. A 9 it refers 
to tho reign of Gutta ill, it docs not help ua in settling us to 
who succeeded him. Nevertheless, the mention of the two 
younger brothors is significant in nsmucli as it may lead us 
to tho presumption that the elder of them, namely, HiriyadBva 
succeeded Gutta III. 

So then, the most important political event in tho roign 
of HiriyndBvn was the renewal of the Hoy sain-Yadavn con¬ 
flict by Vlra-13nllaln III. This conflict had immediate effects 
on the Gutta kingdom as we shall presently see. This hap¬ 
pened after a few years following the defeat of the YSdavus 
by AllS-ud-din in 129-1®. Vira-Ballaia had by this time com¬ 
posed tho differences existing between the two rival Hoy- 
sala kingdoms and had united all the territories under his 
rule. After this he decided to avail himself of the weakness 
of the Yadavas to make a bid for the suzerainty over the 

(1) Cam. Dtsa Inscriptions, II, p. 494, referred to by Dr. Floet, Kana- 
res? Dynasties, p. 584. 

(2) Ferisbtn-BrigRS, I, 301-10. 
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Dekkan. Accordingly, lie set out on an expedition and 
appears to have invaded the territories of the Guttas and the 
Hangal Kadambas, the feudatories of the YSdavus. A 
virago/, assigned to 1299 informs us that, while he marched 
on Hangal, he was plundering the enemy territory on his 
way. 1 It is thus apparent that the Hoysala king overran 
Guttnvolal-nnd which lay to the south of IlSngal. 

It is quite natural that the Gutta and the Kadambu 
Mahdmantjalekvnras were helped by their YSdava overlords in 
their struggle against the Hoysalas. As a matter of fact, a 
Hoysala epigraph of 1305 speaks of Vira-liullula III as 
marching against the Yadavu Cahravarti, who had opened 
hostilities against the Iloysalas and had determined to 
capture tlieir king 2 . But the Yadava9 had soon to abandon 
this war for good on account of the fresh invasion of 
DSvagiri by Malik Kafur. 

The conquest of Devagiri by the Muhummadans and 
the death of king Samkura at the hand of Malik Kafur 
marks the end of the Yadava Empire. This event happened 
in A. D. 1312. Only two years before this, that is in 1310, 
Malik Kafur had continued his march to the south, and, 
having effected the conquest of Dvamsamudm, had roturned 
to Delhi in A.D. 1311. As regards the route of this southern 
invasion, Dr. Krishnnswumi Aiynngar has rightly shown 
that Malik Kafur followed the road from " Pandharpur to 
Bijapur, from Bijapur to Harihar, from Hurihar to Hiriyur 
and thence across from the main road to BanGvar and 
Halebld It, therefore, follows that Malik Kafur passed 
through the northern portion of Guttavolnl-nad on whose 
frontiers the town of Harihar situated. All this must have 
had salutary effects on the Gutta kingdom. The great 
political confusion that arose in the Dekkan on account of 

(1) Ep. Cur., VIII, Sb. 45. (3) Ep. Oar. VIII, Sb, 156. 

(3) Aiyungnr, South India and her Muhammadan Invaders, 
pp. 101-102. 
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this Muhammadan invasion seems to lmve proved fatal to 
the very existence of the MahamandaRharim kingdoms of 
Karnataka. The defeat of the Hindu imperial dynasties 
like the Yadnvas and the Hoysajas was a severe death-blow 
to the feudatory families of the Dekkan. The very 
existence of these feudatory states was based on the support 
of the more powerful kingdoms to which they were subordi¬ 
nate. Honco it is no wonder if we do not hear anything of 
the Guttus after the downfall of the YSdavas. 


The Guttas of Guttal. 

(2) 

Mugutta or MnUKgutta 

C. 1075-103(1 

(2) 

Quito I 

C. 1000-1108 

(3) 

Malta or Mullidum 

C. 1108-1130 

H> 

Vir.i-Vikratnudityu I 

1139-1170 

(5) J3mn, Jomma or 
Joyidova I 
1170-1181 

T 

Gutta II 

Ahavnditya 

(6) Vira-Vikramffditya II 
j 1181-1225 

Tajuvuiadovi (7) JOvidiivu (8) Vikramftditya III 

or JoyUlSva II 0. 1880-1860. 

1885-0. 1250 

(9) Gutta III. 

C. 106U-1580. 

Hlriyadova, J5yidir& III. 

1280-1312. 


Note .—Figure iu the braoket denotes the number of tko chapter. 




PART IX. 


INTERNAL HISTORY. 




CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Extent of the Empire. 

Regarding the administrative system of the Maha- 
msindulBsvurus and tlioir overlords, much information can be 
culled out of the lithic records so far discovered. In its 
greatest extent, the Culukynn Empire extended over a vast 
area not in the least insignificant even from the modern 
point of view. Speaking roughly, it comprised the whole 
of the Kannada country, a considerable portion of that 
part of the Dekkun which is now known as MaharSatra, 
and the coastal Kohkani tract called Goa. 

It was but natural that such an extensive empire was 
divided into many provinces. The greater portion of 
it was governed by the feudatory chiefs styled the Maha- 
mandalesvaras, who were the members of great noble families 
enjoying a peculiar kind of political position which was 
neither complete independence amounting to full-iledged 
sovereignty, nor the complete subordination of the protected 
Native States of modern India. Though they recognised 
the ovcrlordship of the paramount power, they were in¬ 
dependent monarchs in the sense that they possessed the 
right of waging war with one another, a right which is 
denied to the subsidiary States of to-day. 

The MahSmandalSsvaras even occasionally ° assumed au 
attitude which rendered it necessary for the paramount 
sovereign to undertake operations against them and reduce 
them to obedience.” For instance, we are told that the 
Iloysala MabamandalBsvarn and the Goa Kadambn chief onco 
rose in revolt against VikrainSditya VI who with some diffi- 
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culty managed to keep them hack in check. 1 2 * The feudatory 
princes while acknowledging the authority of paramount 
sovereigns, evidently enjoyed ft great amount of indepedonce 
and frequently omitted to mention their supreme master in 
their records. According to Dr. Fleet, the expression 
" sukhasam/athd v inodadim rajjyam gey it " 
a^fdQo ouw 6 o rteoko) should be rendered by "ruling with 
the pleasure of an agreeable or friendly interchange of 
communications (with the paramount sovereign)"*. 
Thi9, we think, is not only as close a literal translation 
Q9 i3 possible, but it would also convey the idea that the 
feudatory princes enjoyed the status of semi-in¬ 
dependence. This expression is found in the records of the 
Rat^as,* the Sindas of Yelburga, 4 5 the Guttas of Guttul, 6 the 
Pau^yas of Uccahgi, 8 9 and the Kadambas of Goa. 7 

The measure of independence which the feudatories 
enjoyed in maintaining a sufficiently large force of arms is 
manifest from the fact that the Hoya9aln MahSmandal5svum 
Vianu-Vardhanonce invaded Uccahgi and thcBclvolacountry, 
and carried his arms as far to the north as to bathe his hor9e 
in the waters of the river Krena." And it wa9 only through 
the instrumentality of another MahSmandal&vara, namely, 
the Sinda chief Acugi II, that the invasion was stopped." 
That some of these chiefs were very powerful can be easily 

(1) Fleet. Inscriptions, Relating tn the Sindanamsa Chieftains, 
J.R.B.R.A.S., XI, p. 247. 

(2) Phot. Kanuresc Dynasties, p. 428. 

-(3) Fleet. Inscriptions Relating In the Ruita Chieftains of Sanndatti, 
and Belgaum, J.B.B.R.A.S., X, p. 252. 

(4) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to tha Sindanamsa Chieftains t 
J.BM.R.A.S* XT, p. 28G. 

(5) P. S. awl 0. C. Insorij/tions, No. 109. 

(6) P. S. and 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 109. 

(7) Fleet, Inscriptions, Relating to the Kadajnba of Ooa, J.B.B. R.B S. 

IX, 297. • ' " * 

(8) Minium 

(9) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating; to the Sindanamsa Chieftains, 
J.B.B,B.A.S., XT. pp. 234, 244 and 2<i0, 
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-gathered from the achievements of theJSmda prince just 
mentioned, who is recorded to have pursued and prevailed 
against the Hoysajn, took Gove, put Lakstnn to fight in war, 
valorously followed after Pandya, dispersed at all times the 
Mai apsis, seized upon the Kofikan, gave Gove and Uppina- 
kutte to the ilames, and like a demon, swallowed up and 
voiuittod forth si certain Blidja 1 . It is true that Acugi was 
hacked by his Emperor Vikramu. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that Acugi, though only a chiof, possessed a mighty 
army, the existence of which further implies that he was 
left free in the act of maintaining a large military force. 
What was true of Acugi was also true of other Maha- 
mandalesvaras. 

This important conquest of Acugi also indicates that 
either the Kadumbas of Goa, the Pandyas, and the Silaharas 
of Karad joined with the Hoysalus in some general conspi¬ 
racy against their sovereign, or else they took advantage 
of the Hoysula invasion to raise disturbances on their own 
account. In either ense, it becomes clear that the feudatory 
chiefs were to a great extent immune from the central 
control even under so powerful an emperor as Vikramaditya. 
It may be said that tho whole Calukyan Empire was a 
loose confederacy unique in itself, whose principle object 
was perhaps to check the tide of the Cola invasions, 
and protect the integrity and indepcndance of the 
Kannada country. The Calukyas and their feudatories, 
being the permanent inhabitants of Karnataka, must have 
felt a deep love for its culture ; and hence must have will¬ 
ingly wielded themselves into a federation for the preserva¬ 
tion of Kannada culture. That feeling of provincialism was 
so much roused in this period is manifest from the fact that 
almost all the inscriptions are written in Kannada and not 
in Sanskrit as in the earlier .period. The feeling was so 
'.strong that we come across pure Kannada official designa- 


(1) Ibid., 
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tions such as Ndda-heggade, Manevergude, Hiriya-heggadc t 
Kadilaverggade and IJa^apadava, propularly used for the 
first time. The Cola kings were hated not only for their 
being in deadly enmity with the Calukyas, but also for their 
being the members of a non-ICannada nationality. Thu9 for 
example, the Gawarwacl inscription of SomSsvara II calls the 
COJa monarch Rftjendra a "deadly sinner the Tivula, styled, 
the PandyucGla." 1 2 3 4 Tivula is a bye-form of the common 
word Tiguia meaning A Tamil. 

The Mahiimandalesvaras. 

The Ma/iamandaleivaras hud their own family ensigns 
and emblems and were entitled to the honour of the Panca - 
Mahdsabda. These designations and emblems further imply 
that for all practical purposes the feudatory chiefs were 
sovereigns in their respective territories. The Panca- 
Mahdsabda y which denotes the sounds of five great musical 
instruments, was a special mark of distinction to persons of 
high rank and authority. These five great instruments are 
the Srnga, Tammata, Sankha, BhSri, and Jayughunta as 
enumerated by a Lingayat writer*. Besides these, there 
are inscriptional references to certain specific musical instru¬ 
ments which were the special privileges of the respective 
Malititnarulalesvanis. Thus for example, the Ratta chieftains 
were heralded by the sounds of trivali-turya nirghot<ana y z 
while the Kadambas of Goa had the epithet pcnnaltiturya- 
nirghu$ci7ia*. 

The feudatory chiefs seemed to have been surrounded 
by pomp, dignity and oriental ostentation with which the 
ancient monarchy was generally associated. A contempor- 

(1) Ep. Jnd., XV, p. 245. 

(2) Ind. Ant., XII, p, 96, roferrad to by Mr. Phatak. 

(3) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Bcloaum, J. B. B. R. A, S., X, p. 268. 

(4) Ind. Ant., Xf, p. 273. 
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ary Kannada poet gives us a graphic description of a royal 
procession as he saw it in his own day. It runs thus : 
“ While the dancing girls of the harem, rising behind, came 
waving cawris on both sides, while white umbrellas, the 
pali-kilaua banner, and the banners bearing the figures of u 
moon, a sun, u lion, u tiger, an alligator, and a fish, unci 
other signs of royalty were liowing before; while the five 
great musical instruments and the auspicious drums were being 
sounded; and while the heralds, bards, and beggars, and poor 
and helpless people, were being presented with gifts to 
their satisfaction, Vidyuccora proceeded to the Cnityalayu 
adorned with u thousand summits, alighted fiom the sLate 
elephant, went thrice round a basadi, bowed to the god 
and spoke thus"’. It will be remembered that the present- 
day Dasara procession of the Mysore MahSiSjadoes not very 
much differ in its nature from the ancient one above. 

The term Mahnmu(i<}alcivara was, of course, generally 
applied to the great hcrcditaiy chiefs. But it would also 
appear from some inscriptions that the designation, in a few 
eases, was given to high-born generals as a special favour. 
It should not, however, be supposed that all those who were 
styled MahamandalesyurAs were of the same political status 
and rank. It is true that the famous families such as the 
Sindas, the Kailas, the Guttasnnd the Pandyas were all equal 
to one another so far as their relations with paramount 
sovereign were concerned. Nevertheless, wo come across 
a few “ Maliamun dales varus " who arc reported to have been 
subordinate not to the emperors but to those feudatory 
chiefs whom we may novvstyle the major MahamandalBsYaras.* 
Thus for instance, a certain Mah2mnr4al5svaru is recorded 
to have been ruling the Kugali Five Hundred as a sub¬ 
ordinate to the Mahamandalesvara Tribhuvannmalla Pandya 1 2 3 - 

(1) Jnd. Ant., XII, p. 96, quoted b 7 Mr. Pathakr. 

(2) Ep. Car., VII, 8k, 136, 225,184, 30. 

(3) South Jvd. Ep„ 1915. B. 450 
40 
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Similarly, one Mtiharannd.alSsvara Nacidevarsa was the 
subordinate of the MahamandalBsvara Pratapa Jagadekamalla 
Pandyn*. It may also be noted that the major Maha- 
mandalgsvara is sometimes termed, though occasionally, a 
mere MSndulika or MandalPsvara*. This was perhaps done 
with a view to avoid the inconvenience that arose in pro¬ 
nouncing that grand-eloquent but lengthy term. 

A substantial portion of the Kuntnlu country was 
governed by these feudatory princes, each ruling his own 
hereditary domain us a monarch. The Silaharas of southern 
Kohkan held the territory now occupied by the RatnSgiri 
District. The Silaharas of northern Kohkan ruled in tho 
neighbourhood of Kolhapur and the Silaharas of KarSd were 
in charge of the Karahata Province which included the 
southern part of the present day Satara district and the 
extreme north of the Belgaum District. It should be noted 
that these three branches did not rule concurrently but at 
'different times. Then came the Ratta9 who, as we have 
already seen, were the hereditary governors of the Kundi 
Three-thousand Province with its capitals, Saundatti and 
Belgaum. The Kadambas of Hanagal were in chargo of the 
DhSrwar District, while the Kadambas of Goa ruled the 
present day Portuguese territory, the North Kanara District 
and a small portion of land that extended above the ghats. 
The Sindas of YelburgS held the territory which is now 
represented by the eastern parts of the Bijapur and the 
Dhanvar Districts, the northern part of the Bellary District 
and a considerable portion of the Nizam Karnataka. The 
Sindas of Kurgedu ruled over a greater part of the BellSry 
district. The Pandyas of Uccahgi ruled the NSlambavSdi 
Province corresponding to the Chitaldroog district. The 
•Guttas were the masters of Guttavolalu, a small territory 
now represented by the Karajgi and Ranebennur TSlukas of 

(1) Ibid,, 1919, B. 2G4 

(2) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 112. 
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the Dhanrwar District. The Sindns of Bclngavarti ruled 
the territory round their capital, now corresponding to the 
Honnali TSlukB of the Shimoga District and also a portion 
of RSnebcnnfir. The S5navaras held the Western part of 
the Kndur district, while the Santarns ruled over the S5n- 
tnlige Province, which corresponds generally to the present 
Tlrtlmlmlli TSluka and neighbouring parts. And finally, 
the Hoysaja Mahamnndal^varus ruled over an extensive 
territory which extended over the greater portions of the 
H2ssan and ICadfir districts. 

The Mahamanilulesvaras were the powerful guardians 
of the Calukyan Empire inspite of the fact that some or them 
occasionally sought for an opportunity to throw off the yoke 
of their emperor. Their function was not only administra¬ 
tive in its character but military ns well. They governed the 
country in times of pcaco and commanded the array in times 
of war. Wc have already seen how the Sinda chief Acugi 
devoted his life and energy to the preservation of the 
great empire. The early Hoy sal as in their capacity of 
feudatory chiefs were ever ready to stem the tide of 
Cf>ja invasions. Ercynnga Hoysala, says an epigraph, was a 
powerful right hand to the CSlukyas 1 . He is recorded to 
have defeated the Cola king and plundered hi9 capital.* 
The Uccangi chief Vijaya PSndyu is stated to have 
subdued Male and gave it to the CSlukyus. 2 3 Again an 
inscription of 1121 tells us that “to break the pride of the 
Coja, to harass Andhra, to cease Kalinga to fall, to frighten 
and attack the Anga, Vaiiga and Magadha king9, to conquer 
Malava in battle, to trample on the famous Gurjjara,— 
Pandyn Bhupala is alone sufficient, such was the confidence 
in him of the emperor Vikrama. 4 Though the chief's power 
is evidently exaggerated, wc cannot escape the conclusion 

(1) Ep. Car. VII, Sh. 04. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 187. 

(4) Ep. Car., XI, Dg. 167. 
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that he was considered ft pillcr of strength supporting the 
Empire. It seems that the Emperors retained full con¬ 
fidence in their faithful Muhamandalesvarus. It was on 
account of the active support of the feudatories that the 
Empire became all the more powerful throughout the long 
period that extended over two centuries. 

Territorial Divisions. 

The Empire was divided into many divisions and sub¬ 
divisions for administrative purposes. One peculiar feature 
of these divisions was that figures were attached to each 
name denoting the division. Thus for instance, we come 
across the Bejvola 300, the Kukkanur 5(), the Kfincli 3,000 
the JCisukad 70 and so on. As to the meaning of these 
numerical figures, there is difference of opinion among 
scholars. Mr. Rice is of the opinion that these divisions 
commonly had their revenue value attached to the name 
and further remarks that the figure indicated the nix has.' 
The Itnperial Gazetteer says that these numbers refer to their 
revenue capacity. It also suggests that they refer to the 
number of the Nails or districts*. The latter view can be 
easily discarded. For it is impossible to maintain that there 
were 71 lakhs nails in Rattapadi or 30,000 districts in the 
Kundi province. Dr. S. Krishnasvnmi Iyengar remarks : "The 
figures attached to each name seem to indicate either the 
revenue paid or the value of the produce, as is customary 
even now in certain localities ... Dr. Fleet takes them to 
stand for the number of townships in the division, in spite 
of apparent exaggeration. This does not find support in 
existing practice, which clearly indicates that it is either 
revenue, or income or sometimes the quantity of seed re¬ 
quired. 1 2 3 Dr. Fleet’s view that the figure denotes the num¬ 
ber of villages seems to be the correct one. In a Ra^ta 

(1) Rice, Mysote and Coorgfrom Inxcriptions, p. 174. 

(2) Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. X, p. 291. note. 

Aychgar, Ancient India, p. 76, Foot-note. 
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inscription it is expressly stilted that the Venugrame- 
seventy contained seventy villages.' Similarly, we are 
told in another inscription that the two provinces of Bel- 
vola and Puligcrc jointl}' comprised six hundred 
villages.* Moreover, if we believe the revenue theory, 
it becomes very difficult to hold the view that the 
revenue never fluctuated. The opinion of Mr. Rico that 
they indicate the nislas cannot be supported for the reason 
that taxes were not usually collected in money. As regards 
the seed theory of Dr. Iyengar, it cannot be accepted as 
sound for the simple roason that the quantity of seed must 
vary with the different kinds of corn. It is not also possible 
to think that each province was sown with only one kind of 
corn. Considering all these improbabilities and practical 
impossibilities, we arc inclined to support the view of Dr. 
Fleet who has inscriptional evidence on his side. It is true 
that the numbers arc sometimes grossly exaggerated. Thus 
for example, the province of Nolambavaili 32,000, which 
more or less represents the modern Chituldroog District with 
a portion of BeilSry, cannot be expected to have contained 
as many as 32,000 villages. It seems quite probable that the 
number was simply traditional in certain cases. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is safe to presume that the number of villages in each 
territorial division or province was ascertained. 

It appears that the system of dividing and sub-dividing 
the country into circles of tens, twenties, hundreds and 
thousands was followed. It might be naturally expected 
that major divisions such as the Kundi 3000, Nolnmbavadi 
32,000, Banavase 12,000 ; Hulasige 12,000 were subdivided 
into smaller units like the Venugrame 70, Masavadi HO 
Havye 500 and Narayahgal 12. 


(1) Flcot, Inscriptions relating to the Jiatta Chief tains of Saundatti 
and Bclgaum, J. n. Ti. It. A. S. X. p. 252. 

(?) Ep.Tnd.,XV,p.m. 
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Mahasamantadhipatis. 

The Emperor appointed the imperial officers styled the 
Mahasamantadhipatis, who were entrusted with the 
collection of the imperial dues like the pcrjjuhka, Vaddara- 
vula and the bilkodc. These governors saw to the proper 
defence of kingdom and kept an cyo over the actions of the 
MahamaijdalSsvarftS. They generally belonged to high noble 
families and were often entitled to the honour of Paiicama- 
Jiasabda.' The office of the Mahasamuniadhipati was both 
military and civil. Sometimes they discharged many func¬ 
tions according to their capacity and degree of loyalty. 
Thu9 the MahasamantSdhipati Bhivanuyya was the Great 
August General, the High Minister, Steward of the House¬ 
hold, Provincial Registrar, and Administrator of the PalSsige 
Twelve-Thousand.® Similarly, Eraga was the Great August 
General, the High Minister, and the Steward Household. 1 2 * 
Another Mahasamantadhipati is called a Da^danayaka. 4 
Again the MahasSmantadhipati Mah5d5varasn was the 
Karituragapatta-Sahani (groom of the head-trappings of 
elephants and horses) and the Manevergadc and the 
Dandanayaka. 5 

It seems that care was taken to appoint only men of 
high qualifications to these important posts. They were 
not only efficient in their official duty, but were men of 
high culture. For instance, Eremayya was “ gallant to the 
lady, the art of literature, bee to the loiu9-facc of Sarasvati 

.and a jewel in the car of Sarasvati." 0 Again Bhivanuyya 

is described as a “bestower of desirable reward upon cul¬ 
tured and agreeable persons." 7 

(1) Ep. Car., VIII, Sb. 474, 476, 70; E. I,, V, pp. G3. 220 and 

XVI, p. 34. 

(2) Ep. ltd., XVI, pp. 34-35. (3) Jhil. p. 63. 

(4) Ep. Ind, V, p. 220. (5) Ep. Ivd., p. 234. 

f6) Ep. Ind. XVr, p. G3. 

17) Ep. Ind. XVI, p. 34. 
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These high officials enjoyed certain important 
rights. We are told that a certain MahSsSmantadhi- 
pati could remit the whole tax of Vaddaravula to be paip 
either by the individuals or corporations. This he could 
do without the consent of the king.' But there is reason to 
believe thul this right was not frequently used. It seems 
that it was exercised only on such occasions when it was too 
late to receive the royal sanction. Wc have epigraphical 
references to show that grants were usually made after 
consulting the Emperor. 


Kingship. 

Coming to the head of the government both Imperial 
and Mnhamandalesvarian, we find that the king was the 
absolute head of the state in theory. The rcpublcian form 
of government was unknown to Karnataka. It is true that 
we come across some republics in North India in Buddhistic 
and Prc-Buddlustic times. Mr. Jayuswal suggests lhat 
monarchy was :i Dravidian institution borrowed by the 
Aryans. 1 2 Anyhow, the common form of Govornment in 
Ancient India cither North or South wa9 undoubtedly- 
monarchy. Kingship in ancient Karnataka was hereditary. 
But there is every reason to believe that in very early 
times, when the Kannadigas were living in tribal polity, 
kingship was elective. The Kannada word Ara^u which 
means king, gives the meaning to choose when used 
as a verb. This clearly shows that ut a time when the 
Kannada language was in the state of formation, kingship 
in Karnataka was elective and not hereditary as it came to 
be in later times. Similarly, the Kannada word alu, which 
means a servant, gives the meaning to rule when used as a 
verb. This again shows that the king wn3 looked upon as a 
mere servant of the people. This was because his power 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, Sk, 13. 

(2) Joyaswal, Hindu Polity, part II, pp. 4-5. 
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and importance depended on the sweet will of his tribal 
community which had elected him a king or a servant to 
look after the well-being of its members. Hence the king 
was a servant. But later on when the people reached the 
agricultural and industrial stages, thoy must have felt the 
necessity of surrendering some of their powers to a strong 
leader. This in course of time led to one man's rule which 
in its turn gave riso to hereditary monarchy. The king now 
ceased to be considered as a mere servant. lie was raised 
to the position of a real ruler and consequently came to be 
called a Dora or Otfcyan, the muster. 

Thus the king in Calukyan Karnataka was an autocrat 
in theory. But in practice he was not so. The ministers 
exercised great influence over him, and hence it was 
difficult for the king to disregard their opinion. The king 
• could not be absolute in the circumstances in which lie was 
.placed. Hi9 power was so limited by a system of checks and 
balances, the minister, the religious preceptor and the public 
opinion that he dared not to misuse his rights. In ease the 
king turned to be oppressive, which was contrary to the 
religious and moral traditions of his crown and country, the 
people did not hesitate to rise in revolt. For instance, we 
are told in a Sorob inscription that fifty ndfc once rose in 
rebellion against Bira Santaru, the king of Sflntaligc. 1 Wc 
all know that tho emperor BijjaLa had to lose both his crown 
and head in a civil war that ensued in the city. 

According to an inscription of about 1075, the three 
attributes of royal power were (I) the capacity to 
rule, (II) to give advise and (III) to carry on war 
with energy. 2 Again a Calukyan inscription describes 
the king a9 one “ who levied taxes for the protection 
of all the world.” 3 It is thus clear that the paternal 


(1) Ep. Car., VIII, Sb, 477. 

(2) is. Arch. Dept., 1928 No. 103. 

<3) Ibid., p. 14. 
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principle of monarchy, which was so sacred to the 
Kautillya ArlJumstra, was recognised in the Calukyan 
times. The king looked upon his subjects as his children. 
Just as a father would care for the good and welfare of his 
children, so also the king was expected to bestow his atten¬ 
tion on the progress of the 9tate. Besides, the king ruled 
the land according to the well-established laws of the realm. 
If he failed in his duty the public dared to protest against 
his action, and thus bring him back to his senses. 

We are told in an inscription that a place by name 
Saligrama was originally called Salipura ; but subsequently 
owing to the misrule of one of the kings it was known as 
Avicarapura.' From this fact it is evident that if the rule 
of a monarch was found oppressive and tyrannical, the 
people had the courage to protest against and even to change 
the name of the king’s capital. Unfortunately wo do not 
know the name of the king who was thus responsible for 
causing the name of the town to be changed. 

The king was expected to lead the army in times of 
war.® He was a tower of strength. He had to develop his 
body so as to make it fit for the affairs of the state. 1 2 3 The 
characteristics of a just ruler, as can be gathered from 
inscriptions were to command the army heroically on the 
field of battle, to protect those who sought for his protection, 
to behave as a brother to the wives of other men, and to 
protect the virtuous and punish the wicked. The qualities 
of a typical king are described in a Ratta inscription which 
says that king Sena was “resplendeut being possessed of 
an army that was terrible by reason of its valour, ever 
enjoying the embraces of the goddess of knowledge, beloved 
husband of the lovely woman Authority, possessed of a 
•large court, shining with a lustre like that of a sun, very 

(1) Mys. Arch. Dept., 1912-13, p. 16. 

(2) Fleet, Ivscriptions lielatinq to Iho Ratta C hie ft aim of fiaundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X., p. 229. 

(3i Ep. Car., VII, Sb, 4. 
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generous, very haughty, the leader of the forces in the battle¬ 
field.and the friend of learned men The three saktis 

or powers which the king was expected to possess were the 
qualities of majesty, perseverance and counsel. 9 The king 
was also supposed to be acquainted with the six ^unas or the 
six divine attributes namely, wisdom, creative energy, power, 
ull-suJficicncy, might and glory. 1 2 3 It is true that these were 
the characteristics of rather an ideal king than those of an 
ordinary one. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that 
these lofty ideals must have impressed the kings who must 
have tried to act according to them. 

The Mlwasollasa describes the duties and obligations 
of a true king. It says that the king should possess truth¬ 
fulness, energy, blue-blood-virtue, youth, alertness, ability, 
mastery over vassals, courage and fine personality. If he 
failed to have the last mentioned qualification, he would be 
despised by women and servants. He had to win the good 
wishes of his subjects. He should show them that lie is the 
fit person in whom they could repose their confidence, lie 
should further ensure them their safety. Hcncc lie should 
naturally be generous, ready to forgive and forget, sweet in 
speech, liberal to those who seek his protection, a true 
appreciator of merit, just, respectful towards elders, compas¬ 
sionate, a lover of the subjects and their welfare and lastly 
adventurous in spirit, industrious, cheerful, and above all 
truthful, honest and sensible. 4 

Besides the checks explained above, there was an addi¬ 
tional safeguard to the wayward actions of the king in the 
class of learned men and religious preceptors who 
gave him counsel from time to time. The poets too had 

(1) Fleet, Inscrijitxons Pc', at mo to the P.a/ta Chieftain* of Sauvdatli 
and Belgaum , J. B. B.Ii.A. S., X, p 229. 

(2) Ibid., p. 252. (3) Ibid. 

(-1) Sbrigondekar, Mamnallasa, p. 29. slokas 2 to 9, oit e d by Mr. Pai, 

The Chalukyuiof Kalyam (Unpublished Thesis), p. 406. 
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the privilege to tender their good counsel. Kings in 
ancient times could not be immune from the influence of 
poets. They took delight in holding assemblies "that were 
made charming by listening to many excellent new poems." 1 
The kings acquainted themselves with writings on the art of 
govern men t* Besides, Kautillya Arthdsdlra, BhusnnSr- 
yaka's works relating to politics were studied. 2 * 

The tremendous influence that a powerful religious pre¬ 
ceptor could wield over the king and the administration is 
manifest from a Ra^tu inscription which says that the royal 
spiritual preceptor Municandradeva, through his close 
acquaintance with the treatises on the use of weapons, 
became the instructor of Laksmidevti. Through subduing 
many kingdoms he became the anointer of other kings. 
While LnksmldSva "was firmly enduring," he "made the 
earth all of one standard of morality through his adminis¬ 
tration, persuod with the excellent might of his arm the 
hostile kings, being a very lion to the elephants that were 
his enemies". Worthy of respect, Municandradeva sur¬ 
passed all others in his capacity for administration. 1 

The Capital and the Court 

The royal city was a place of splendour and magni¬ 
ficence. It was " ploasing on account of all its riches and 
enjoyments The buildings 9tood in extensive parks 
studded with great variety of trees and shrubs 4 5 . It was 
" large and resplendent as being full of all the means of 
accomplishing pleasure " 6 . 

(1) Ibid. 

(2) Floot. Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftairs of Sanndatti 
and Bclyuuvi, J. B. B. R, A. S. X, p. 252. 

($) Ind. Ant^ V, p. 4'J. 

(4) Fleat, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Sanndatti 
and Belgaiim, J. B, JS, R. A. S., X. pp. 274-75. 

(5) Ibid., p. 253. , 

(G) Ibid., p. 252. 
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The imperial as well as the MahamandalSsvarian court 
was maintained with great pomp and dignity. A king true 
to his tradition possessed a sapicing a which included a 
learned man, herald, songster, poet, jester, historian and the 
reader of the Puranas'. 

Besides the usual capital, some kings must have main¬ 
tained a sunitorium. It has been expressly stated in a 
Davanagere incription that Vijaya Pandya had a pleasure 
house among the sandal trees on the slopes of the Malaya 
mountains 2 . 

The royal enjoyments, as recorded in the ManasTillasa, 
are a beautiful palace, wrestling, cock-fighting, bringing up 
of dogs, poetry, music, dancing etc. The last class comprises 
spot9 in gardens and fields, or on mountains' and sand¬ 
banks, games, enjoyment in the company of women etc. 5 . 
Vikramankadivacarila affords a vivid description of the 
kings' amusements. In the morning the king and the queen 
took walks in the gardens. “ Later the whole harem was 
called out and the women amused themselves and the king 
with gathering (lowers and fruits from trees and creepers 
Then they took their bath in a tank. " Finally in the even¬ 
ing after enjoying the bright moon-light and after making a 
fresh toilet, the whole party sat down to a banquet at which 
sura or niadhu, a highly intoxicating drink, flowed in 
streams " s . This picture, as gathered from the Manasoltasa 
and the Carita, does not perhaps hold good in the case of 
Jaina monarchs, though it is a faithful picture of life led by 
a Hindu king. A Jaina inscription expressly states that such 
recreations such as gaming, hunting, eating flesh, associa¬ 
ting with courtesans, ram-fighting and cock-fighting were for¬ 
bidden royal amusements 6 . The inscription also lays stress 

(1) Ibid. (2) Ep. Car„XI, Dg. 5. 

(3) Bbandarker, Early History of the Dekkan, p. 83. 

(4) Bubler, Vikramankadeva Charita, Intro,, p. 40. 

s<5) Ibid. (6) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to tha Rail a Chieftains of 
Saundatti cfc Belga urn, J. B. B. R. A. S., X. p. 234. 
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on lending n religious life and extols those kings who were 
devoted to giving gifts to world renowned saints and learned 
men 1 . 


Y uvarhja 

It was an usual custom among kings to nominate one 
of his sons or younger brothers ns Yuvaraja. This 
was partly done in order to be relieved of the burden of 
bearing the toil and turmoil of the kingdom nil alone 
in old age and partly to initiate the successor in 
all the mysteries of state craft, so us to enable him to 
maintain the prestige and continue the traditions of the 
family. We learn from the Kalholi inscription that Karta- 
vlrya IV Ratta was assisted in the government by his 
younger brother the YuvarSjn Mallikarjuna 11 3 who supported 
the heavy burden of the earth ” (kingdom).* The same fact 
is repeated in a Bclgaum inscription which says that Karta- 
vfrya IV, in company with his younger brother, the Heir- 
Apparent Prince Mallikarjuna was enjoying the delights of 
empire in the camp at VenugrSma*. The Pa$tadakal ins¬ 
cription shows that in A. D. 1163, Permadi Sinda's younger 
brother CSvunda II, in conjunction with the princes 
(Kumaras), that is to say his sons Acugi III and PermSdi II, 
was ruling the Kisukadu-seventy and other districts 4 . 
It is to be noted that none of the sons had been yet chosen 
as a Yuvaraja. They ruled the country asKumSras. It wa3 
usually the eldest son that was nominated the heir-apparent. 
But there is every reason to believe that the reigning mon¬ 
arch could sometimes nominate any younger son, if the 
elder proved unfit for the high post. For instance, Bilhana 

(1) Floet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Savndatti & 
Bclgaum, J\ B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 234. 

(2) Ibid, p. 230. 

(3) Ep. Ind., Kill, p. 25. 

(4) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindaoamsa chieftains, J. B. B- 
R.A.S..X I, p. 272. 
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tells us that the eyes of Ahavamalla turned naturally to the 
more talented and better-fitted Vikrnma when lie wanted to 
nominate his successor. Hence the king made up his mind 
to appoint Vikrnma as Yuvaraja in preference to his eldest 
son Somesvara. But Vikrnma thought that the dignity of 
Yuvaraja belonged more naturally to the elder and there¬ 
fore refused to deviate from the time-honoured custom. 
Finally, Vikrama not moved by all his exhortions, Ahuva- 
mttlla reluctantly raised Somes vara to the dignity of 
Yuvaraja 1 . 

The Yuvaraja wa9 often entrusted with responsible 
duties like those of attack and defence, and it seems that he 
discharged his functions with ability and success with which 
he justified the confidence placed in him 2 . He sometimes 
had a province in his entire charge and sometimes acted as 
viceroy 3 . 


The Chief queen. 

The chief queen was an important personage in the 
Calukyan system of administration. It appears that she 
was invested with some sort of executive power in the 
State. The queen, sitting by the side of the king and his 
ministers, appears in a frieze of Visnuvardhana's darbdr :ls 
depicted in the Belur temple. Many queens are recorded 
to have been taking active part in public life, especially in 
the act of managing great educational institutions of the 
day 1 . 

Queens as Rulers. 

One peculiar feature of the Calukyan polity was that 
the queens were ruling over districts. Thus, Damaladevi, 

(1) Buhler, Vikramanka-Dava-Charita, III, 26-59. 

(2) Karmarkar, Ghalukya Administration, Karnataka Historical Re¬ 
view, Vol. I. p. 36. 

<3) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 305. (4) Ind. Ant. XIX, p. 273, etc. 
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the senior wife of Cavundn II (Sinda), is recorded to have 
been exercising local powers of government ut Pattadiikul 1 . 
Jayabbe, the younger wife of the Kadamba Mahamandale- 
Svura of Hangul, was ruling at Ajjadi with the help of a 
certain governor ' A . Ivctaladevi, the queen of SornSsvara I, 
was managing the excellent agrahara of Ponnavada*. hak- 
smldiivi, Lhe fiiriyamxi of Vilcramaditya VI, is mentioned as 
ruling the eighteen agruharas and the town of Dambal 4 . 
Malayamalidovi, another of Vikramas wives, was governing 
the district attached to the agrahara of Piriyakcriyur*. Similur 
instances can be multiplied. It seems that a sort of political 
education wus imparted to girls of ruling classes in this 
period. 

Departments. 

Many departments of the administration arc mentioned 
and many officials of different giadcs arc referred to. We 
learn from some inscriptions that there wus an officer called 
Bahai taraniy off i, the lord ovor seventy-two dcpjirtmcnts. 5 
The existence of this officer indicates that there were 
scvcniy-lwo departments. Unfortunately wc have no evi¬ 
dence to understand the nature und scope of each of these 
departments. It might be that the number was simply 
traditional. Nevertheless, from the long lists of officials 
often mentioned in Lhe inscriptions, it may be presumed 
that the administrative machinery under the CSlukyas was 
a highly systematised one. 

Sandhi-vigarhin. 

The Mahasandhivigrafrin, or the chief minister for peace 
and war is frequently mentioned. It will be remembered 

(1) Floct, In^crij/lions Iielutiny tv the Sindavamsa, Chieftains, 

J. B. IS. R. A. S., XI. p. 272. 

(2) Moraos, Kadamba Knla, pp. 199-100. 

(3) Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 273. (4) Ibid,, X. p. 280. 

(5) Flooi, Knnarcsf Dynasties, pp, 448-49, 
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that this important officer existed even during the rule of the 
early Calukyas. 1 Ma/idsaudhivigrahin is generally referred 
to as Herisandhi-vigrahm in the inscriptions of the later 
Calukyas. 2 3 4 5 6 The Calukyun Empire was divided into two 
halves for the purposes of foreign policy. Karnataka proper 
formed the southern half, while the northern non-Kunnacla 
portion was the other half. The foreign socrctury for the 
Karnataka was known by the designation Kannad,a-sanclhi- 
vigrahin," while the secretary for the northern division was 
called L5^a-sandhi-vigrahin.‘ 

It appears that the Heri-Sandhi-vigrahin was generally 
a person who had first served as one of the under¬ 
secretaries for foreign affairs. We are told that a certain 
Banimanayya was raised to the dignity of H5ri-Lata _ 
Kamata-Sandhivigrahin from his post of Kannada-Sandhi- 
Vigrahin. 8 We also come across the designation Kannada- 
Heri-Lata-Sandhi-Vigrahin.® All these different terms clearly 
imply that there was a gradation of officers as Juniors and 
Seniors. Sometimes the governorship of provinces such as 
Kundi, Tarddavadi, Banavase, and Palusige was also held by 
these officers. For instance, the above mentioned Bamma- 
nayya is mentioned as governing the BanavSsi province in the 
year A. D. 1143 when he was holding the post of Heri-Lata- 
Kannada-Sandhi-vigrahin. 7 It is really interesting to note 
that some of these officials were even authorised to use the 
insignia of Royalty. It is said that one, R&vapa, who was 
uppointed the Ii5ri-sandhivigrahin by Sdmesvara II, was 
given the authority to use the insignia of royalty by 
Vikrnmaditya VI. 8 It seems that this important officer 

(1) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 92; Jnd. Ant., V. P. 49; Mys.re Arch. Dept., 1927 

p. 57. 

(2) Ind, Ant., VI, p. 85. 

(3) Rice, Musora Inceptions, p. 144. 

(4) Fleet, Kanurvse Dynasties, p. 457. 

(5) Ep., Ind., XII, p. 271. 

(6) Fleet, Kanaresa Dynasties, pp. 457-458. 

(7) Ibid. p. 485. (8) Ibid. p. 458. 
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was a person equipped with high learning and one who was 
fully informed in the knowledge of his duties. We .are 
told that Ravidfiva obtained the office of Latu-Sandhi- 
Vigrahin from SflmSsvara I, “ having gained his approval by 
the splendour of his vast learning". 1 RavidSvu, says the 
inscription, 1ms dignity without conceit, learning without 
error, purity without addiction to the wives of other men, 
splendour without blemish, power without sin, rise of great¬ 
ness of learning without its being feared by any/ These 
were the characteristics of a model Sandhivigrahin. 

The Maiuisollasa hn9 interesting verses on the quali¬ 
fications of a Sandhivigrahika. It rules thus : 

" The ideal Sandhivigrahiku is one who is bold, wise, 
and proficient in all the languages, who knows fully 
well the essence of war and peace, and who is well versed 
in scripts and able to read them out. Ho must also know 
the principles of six-fold systems, must he able to recognise 
the divisions of the time and place, must know the income 
and expenditure of the state, and acquaint himself with the 
peoples and the products of the land. Above all, he must 
be a person mindful of saving money and able to distinguish 
between good and bad, and be a master of all actions ”/ 


The Minister. 

The minister was known by different names such as 
Mahapradhanu, 4 Mantri 5 or Saciva. b He was the most 
important of the royal officers. According to a SikSrpur 
inscription, the minister i9 considered as the bearer of the 
burden of administrative affairs, and the promoter of the 
kingdom. 7 . We are told that the minister BSciraja of 
Kartavlrya IV obtained distinction on account of his policy 

(1) Ep, Ind. X11J., p. 287. (2) Ibid., p. 288. 

(3) Shrigondekar. Manasollasa, p. 40. slokaa. 127-30. 

' (4) South Ind. Ep., No. 337 of 1920. 

(5) Shrigondekar, O. 0., p. 34. (6) Ep. Ivd. XIII, p. 20. 

(7) Ep. Oar., VII, Sk„ 13G. 
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which was aimed at the advancement of the kingdom. 1 To 
the king a true minister was a vision of the lore of state¬ 
craft in times of consideration, a keen missile of victory in 
the field of stem battle, and a minister of amusement in 
time of sport, says a Rntta record/' Bream, the prime- 
minister of KSrtavIrya IV, was considered as a successful 
counsellor owing to his attraction of worthy men, control 
over those whom lie loved, facinating influence over friends, 
extirpation of the wicked, maintenance of the dignity of all 
other ministers, and hatred of all evil designs. 8 

The minister was the king's right hand in administrative 
matters. Hence Somesvura says that thc-Mantri should 
have sound knowledge of politics and finance, lie should 
be brave, clever, righteous, sensible, secretive, firm, devoted, 
unprejudiced, and worldly-wise. Moreover, the minister 
should be a native and not a foreigner. 1 

Other Officers. 

An inscription of Somesvam III mentions the following 
officers; M ahdpradhdna or the prime minister, Antahpurd- 
dhyak$a or the superintendent of the harem, Karitnra^a- 
edhayci-vcrgadc or the minister for elephants, forces and 
cavalry, Srikarantnii or the chief accountant, Ilcriscmdivhitf- 
rahi or the senior minister for foreign affairs, Rasdpita or the 
master of the robes, Senddhipati or the general, Manmurggadc 
or the palace controller, Uadapadava, the bearer of the betcl- 
pouch, Ka$ilaverggafa or the secretary for correspondence, 
the Rdjddhyaksa or the king’s representative and the Danda- 
ndyaka, or the master of the staff. 5 

Besides these, we come across the Dharmadhikdrinp the 
chief superintendent of religious affairs. 

This post was held in A. D. 1098 by one Somgsvara 
•Bhatta, who was a learned and eminent £gv5di BrShmana. 

(1) Ep. hul. Km, pp. 24-25. (2) Ibid., p. 33. IZ\ Ibid., p. 26* 

(4) SbrigondflJcar, Alanasollas, pp. 33-34. slolcas. 52-59. 

t5) South 2nd. Ep., 1921, 440 of 1920. (0) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 349. 
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Somesvara was also raised to the rank of a high 
minister, with the tokens of royalty. The inscrip¬ 
tion is eloquent over his many virtues, his high rank in 
the royal palace, his mastery of sacred and secular 
learning, his pious practices and his beneficence, 
especially in the foundation of charity houses, 
llralmmnic endowments and monasteries for Vffdic and 
othor studies.' It appears that the Dhurniddhikdriu gave 
religious advice to the king. 

Then there was the Sdsamdlukann, the chief officer of 
the department of charters.* lie was entrusted with the 
authority of issuing charters. The Sasanadhikann was 
assisted by the DTinadhiharin who would write out a charter 
of gift with his superior's permission.* Mnhapradhana had 
an under-secretary by designation Bahimanuxya} Mnne- 
vctggadt' who is frequently mentioned was an important 
officer in charge of the royal household. 5 He is sometimes 
referred to .as a Mam varg/fatlc Datidanayaka," which clearly 
indicates that he was allowed to discharge the functions of a 
Danthimyaha as well. The highost privilege of a Mancvtrg- 
Xade-clawlauctya/ni appears to have been that of being autho¬ 
rised to use the live drums. 7 We are told that the illustrious 
Mancvcri'i'adL-dandamyaka Gandanmyya was entitled to the 
five drums, and was appointed a MahTipraamija-da'iul.anaya/ta 
who now made himself a terror to the enemies and a 
Canakya in the science of politics. 14 The Sana saver#gad r 
was the manager of the Royal kitchen. q 

Sarvddhikdri was the finance member, and no gift of 
taxes could be made without his permission by the sub- 

(I) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 349. (2) Ind. Ant., VIII, p. 19. 

(3) Ep. Ind., XII, p. 155. 

(4) J/ys. Arch Dept., 1912-1913. p. 38 

(5) South Ind. Ep., 1921, 449 or 1920. 

(G) Mus. Arch. Dept., 1928, p, 69. 

(7) Ibid. (8) Ibid. 

49) South Ind. Ep., 1914, p. 26, No. 230, 
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ordinate tax-collectors.' An inscription from the Dharwar 
district registers a certain gift of taxes by one Sun have rggadr 
(tax-collector) Vittarasa of the pannaya tax, only at the 
command of the Sarvadhikari MahadSva Bhatta. E 

The Rdjddhyakm the king’s representative is mention¬ 
ed as having been present at a time when the Mahajanas of 
a village presented lands and houses for the worship of u 
certain deity. 51 

One other term we come across in the records is SavSsi* 
the guard of the female apartments. These guards were 
under the control of the Anlahpumdhayhna, the superin¬ 
tendent of the harem. 6 The Maliapradhdna is reported to 
have been acting as an Antarpurddhyak&a as well in ft Sorab 
inscription. 6 

There was the Danfamyaka, the master of the staffs 
The exact scope and nature of his duties cannot be decided 
in the light of the available materials. A Dandcmdyaka is 
represented as a judge in a Kadamba record. 8 An inscrip¬ 
tion of the reign of Vikramaditya VI tells us that a certain 
Dandamyaka was in charge of the tolls in Kibbatti.® Again, 
a Dandaudyakn is said to have been a Sarvddhikdrin, that is 
the finance member. 10 In another record he is spoken of as 
a Mannerggatpe . 11 It is thus evident that the term does no fc 
always denote some specified office, but appears to be only 
an honorary appellation in many cases. The appellations 

(1) Ibid., 1927-28, No. E. 77. 

(2) Ibid., 

(3) Ibid., 1914; p. 15. No. 126. 

(4) Bp. Car., VIII, 3b, 170, 

(5) South Ind. Bp., 1921, 440 of 1920. (6) Ibid. 

(7) Jiioe, Mysore Inscriptions, Nos., 45 and 55; South Ind. Bp., 1927-28. 

No. E 36. 

(8) J. B. B.R. A. S., IX, p. 308. 

(9) South Ind. Ep„ 1914, p. 13, No. 114. 

(10) Ibid., 1927-28, No., E 79. 

(11) Mys. Arch. Dep.t, 1928, *>. 69. 
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Ma/apracanda-dandamya/a , literally meaning " tlie great 
mighty master of the staff' and Illriya Dawlanayaka the senior 
master of the stuff * also occur. A certain Danfanayaka is 
recorded to huve been assisted by four clerks. 8 
The chief officer in charge of the account department was 
known us the ICaranadhipali .* The head accountant was 
not only itn elficient person well trained in his duty, but 
generally appears to have been well devoted to literature. 
Wc arc told that one Potumsu, a head accountant, had 
studied and understood many plays and poems, was praised 
by the learned, and was a draught of intoxicating delight to 
the best spirits of his race. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Officers in Charge of Territorial Divisions. 

Among the officers in charge of the various administra¬ 
tive divisions, the Nada-gavunda was perhaps the most 
important. He is sometimes styled as Nfllaprabhu. 6 The 
nada-gavunda often asked the kings for grants to be made 
to religious and other institutions in his territory. We are 
told that the Nalaprubhus of Nagarkhandu once obtained 
from the king an order that the property of n certain temple 
was released of some taxes.'’ It is interesting to learn that this 
office was once continued to the widow on the deuth of her 
husband. - It is said that she wasprotecting her territory well, 
though a woman in the pride of her own heroic bravery. 0 She 
was skilled in ability for good government and was faithful 
to the JinSndra SUsana. The n5da-gavunda was working in 

(1) South 2nd. Bp., 1927-28, No., E 77, Bp. Car., VII, 8k., 13. 

(2) Fleet Konareso, Dynnetios, p. 457. 

(3) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, No., 45, 

(4) Ep. Ind.. XII, p. 154. 

(5) Kice. Mysore Inscriptions, No. 74. 

(6) Ep. Car., VH, HI. 7.; Ep. Ind. V. p. 238. 

(7) Ep. Car., VII, HI, 7. 

(8) Ibid., VII, Sk, 219. (9) Ibid. : 
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conjunction with the nada-setti, the nada-rajaguru, the 
nada-senabova or the accountant and the nSda-hcggadc. 1 

ThoYewur inscription mentions the following officers: 
the Rastmpati. the Visuyupati, the OrSmakutuka, the 
Ayuktuka,theNiyuktaka,the Adliikariku and the Mahattara/- 
The same officers also occur in a Davanagere inscription." 
The RSstrapatis were the lords of the provinces called 
Rastra. But the term Raa^ru was not so popular under the 
later Calukyas as it was in the Rastrakuta kingdom. 
The Visayapatis were a replica on a smaller scale of the 
RSstrapatis. They were in charge of districts called Visuyu 
in Sanskrit and Nadu in Kannada. The Vishnya was further 
divided into Kampanas. The Gramkutaka was the head of 
the village and not.different from the Gavunda, the only 
difference being that the former term was Sanskrit while 
the latter was Kannada. As regards the Ayuktaka, the 
Niyuktaka, the AdhikSrika and the Mahattara, the nature of 
their functions is not apparent. Dr. Barnett translates 
these terms as sheriff, commissioner, official and president. 4 
That does not in any way help us in determing their exact 
functions. 

Professor Monier Williams explains Mahattara as the 
same as Gramakutnka, the headman or the eldest man of 
the village. 5 But the Gramakutaluis are evidently referred 
to in the above lists as distinct from the Mahutturas. 

Customs Officials. 

Besides the executive officers mentioned above, there 
were the customs officials in charge of various customs and 
taxes. They were generally known by the designation, 
Suhkaveggade, the manager of the customs department. 
The most important customs duties were the vaddardvula, 
the pcrjjuiika and the two bilkodes. The manager in charge 

(1) Rio©, [ascriptions, No. 6. (?) Jnd. Ant., VIII, p. 18. 

(3) Ep. Car. XI, Dp. 1. (4) Ep. Ind., XII, p. 14 5. 

t5) Ind. Ant.. VIII, p. 18 Seo not© 97. ' 
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of the vaddardvula was known as the f^/t/o-rrttw/jv-porggude. 1 2 
The executive officers in many cases were invested with the 
additional power to collect certain taxes. Thus the maha- 
pradhSnn Jianasaverggade Damianayuka Annntapaluyya also- 
styled Mahasamuntadhipati who was ruling the Bclvolu 
and the Puligcrc in A. D. 1100-1101 was also managing the 
vaddarTivulu and the pejijunka taxes along with the paimaya 
tux of the whole country/ Similarly, the Muhaprudhana and 
Dundanayuku Bhivanayya, who in A. D. 1102-1103 was 
governing the Palasigc, was managing the Pmmaya 
tax. 3 The officers in charge of customs department are 
recorded to have been transferred to the executive posts. 
To cite only ono instance, the officer Govindarusa, who was. 
managing the vatldamvulu, tho two bilkodc and the perjjunk a 
taxes in A. D. 1102-1J03 was subsequently promoted to 
the office of MahSdundunSyakn, Mahasamuntadhipati and 
Mnh2pradhunu in A. D. 1114-1115 and was appointed the 
governor of Bsinavasi province.* 

Many Functions in One Person. 

One peculiar feature of the CSlukyan polity was that, 
in many cases, efficient officials were given the charge 
of more than one department. Thus a certain Bammanayya, 
who was the governor of Sindavadi is recorded to 
have been tho Muhapradhann, the Kadituverggade, the 
Kannadii-sandhivigruhin, the Manevarggade and the Hiriya- 
dandanSyaka at the one and the same time.® Similarly, 
another person was holding the offices of the high minister, 
the superintendent of the guards of the female apartments 
the minister for peace and war for the. Karnataka, the 
general of the army, the Banasaverggadc and the Dandana- 
yaka. fc Again a certain Bummarasa is mentioned as ad- 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, Nr. 30. 

(2) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 451. 

13) JMd. (4) Ibid. 

(5) South Jtirf. Ep., 1916, B. 503. (G) Ep. Car., VIII. 86, 170 
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ministering the ptouiayu tux of Nolnmbavadi ns an 
Accupann-Syuda-adhtstayaka, besides being the MuhasS- 
mantadhipati, the MahfiprudhSna, the BSnasaverggade and 
the Dandamayuka.' From an inscription of 1113 A. D,, 
we learn that one MuhadSva, in addition to being a 
DandanSyaka, held also the offices of Mnh5pradh3nn 
Kannudn Sundhi-vigrahi and Maneverggade, and also had 
the title of Mah3s3mant3dhipati ?* 

Selection mul Qualifications of Officors. 

The chapter on administration will remain incomplete 
without a reference to the qualifications and soloction of 
officers to the various posts mentioned above. The selection 
was governed partly by hereditary and partly by educational 
considerations. Many of the offices were transmitted from 
sire to the 3on. To cite only one instance, a certain Appana 
is described a SrikaranSgrani, the chief of the scribes.* 
The epithet SrikaranSgragayya is ulso upplied to his eldest 
son who is mentioned as the head uccountnnt of KSrtavirya 
IV Ratta.* But the officers were generally selected for their 
educational qualifications. It lias boon expressly stated in 
one place that Ravidflva obtained the office of LSla-sandhi- 
vigrahin from the king, "having gained his approvul by the 
splendour of his vast learning. 4 The numerous epigraphioul 
passages which highly speak of the educational and cultural 
attainments of many officials boar eloquent testimony to 
the fact that appointments were based on necessary acade¬ 
mical qualifications. Study of politics was considered 
necessary in the case of high officers. The Mahaprudhana 
Malnppuyya i9 stated to have been u "mine of the gems of 
polity” 6 Another administrative official was "possessed of 
the three powers of lordship, counsel and enterprise". 7 It 

(1) Fleet, Kanuresc Dynnvtii*, p, 452. 

(2) Ep.Ind.,X.Ul, p. 57. 

(3) Ibid., p. 17. (4) Ibid. 

(5) Kp, Ind.. XUI. p. 287. (6) /bid.-, XIII, p. 57. 

.(7) Ibid., XV. p. 85. 
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is recorded that the Mane-verggade DandanSyaka Gunda- 
mayyawasa Canakya in the science of politics.' A true 
minister was a vision of the lore of state craft, says a Ratta 
inscription. 8 Wc know from the Kannada literature of the 
period how distinguished scholars like Nagavarma II were 
used to be appointed to responsible posts 1 2 3 4 . Military officers 
in many eases owed their higher appointments and titles 
to distinguished service rendered by them on the battle 
hold.* 

The officers were expected to lead a moral life. They 
are often described as sons to others' wives and brothers to 
public women. 5 * The average officer of our period was highly 
attached to his master. Loyalty was considered a great 
virtue. The officials arc said to have been loyal and devoted.. 
Thus a certain Nagavarma is stated to have been a 
very garwja in devotion to the welfare of his lord. 0 

It was a feature of ancient Hindu polity to test the 
virtue of officials in the lire of temptation. An inscription 
of our period supplies us with an actual instance of this, 
practice. Wc are told that the Lata-sandhi-vigrahin Ravideva; 
showed his uprightness under test. 7 

Honours, 

The emperor granted titles to distinguished officers and 
Mah5mundal§svuras. The highest privilege of the govern¬ 
ment servants seems to have been that of being authorised 
to use the insignia of royalty. 8 A certain Samantadhipati 
obtained the title Munnirivan or the slayer in front or in the, 
van from Jayasimha, the Calukya Emperor 9 . 

(1) Mysore Arch. Dept. Report for 1828, p. 69. 

(2) Ep. Ind., XHI. pp. 24-25. 

(3) Narasinhaobarya Karnataka Kavi Charite, I. p. 144. 

(4) Ep. Car.. VIII, 8b, 184. 

(5) Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 51. (6) Ibid., XII, p. 289. 

(7) Ibid., p. 271. (8) Ibid., p. 281. 

(9) Ep. Car., VIII, 8b, 184. 
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As regards the Mahamandalesvaras, Vijaya Pandya of 
Uccahgi received the honourable name JagadSkamalla 1 for 
3iis breaking down the pride of mighty enemies. A grant of 
A. D. 1112 states that the emperor, who was greatly pleased 
■with the valour shown by his feudatory chief Bommaya in a 
battle, conferred on him several titles of honours and 
presented him with a palanquin, an umbrella, and an 
escort of 50 cavaliers, and 1,000 foot-soldiers and granted 
to him a village. 2 Again it is recorded that a feudatory chief 
Kiriya Bamma received at the hands of Ahavamulla the title 
of Ganfa-talaprahciri (the slapper on the chock) and the title 
Voddahka-badivan, the smiter in great wars/ Tlic same 
inscription further mentions that another feudatory chief¬ 
tain gained the title Silagara-ganda, the champion over 
adulterers. 

The practice was followed by the MahamandalSsvaras 
iin the case of their officials. Thus for example, the chief 
iminister of Vijaya Pandya of Uccangi is said to have receiv¬ 
ed the title of JCumdra ( prince ) from his master as a reward 
ifor his unbounded fidelity*. 

(1) Ibid., XI, Dg. 41. 

(2) South Ind. Ep„ 1925=20, p. 93.' 

, (3) Ep., Car., VI, Kd. 30. 

U) Ibid. XL Dg.. 32. 



CHAPTER H. 

LOCAL ORGANISATION. 

Having described the features of general administration, 
let U9 now proceed to consider the Local Organisation. A 
number of inscriptions furnish us with necessary informa¬ 
tion. KarnStaka like the re9t of India has been essentially 
agricultural in occupation from very ancient times. Hence 
it wa9 the village that played the most important part in 
moulding the political and corporate life of the people. It is 
true that there existed some nourishing towns ; but such 
towns were scarce. Moreover, the constitution of the city- 
organisation was not very different from that of the village. 
The principles of local government were the same both in 
towns and villages. In fact the village constitution was 
enlarged so as to suit the slightly altered conditions of city- 
life. Thus to speak of local organisation in ancient Karna¬ 
taka is nothing but to describe the village administration. 

Condition of villages. 

Inscriptions give us graphic descriptions of many villages 
and speak in high praise of them. Thus, a Sinda inscription 
gives the following account of the village Narayahgal, that 
is, modern Narcgul: 

“ Very lovely it is with its ilower gardens which diffuse 
many divine odours, with its cool tanks which confer the 
most exquisite pleasures, with its numberless groves, and 
with its rice and other juicy grains, the fragrance of which 
pervades the regions 

Similar is the description of Abbaluru or modern Abliir. 
It wa9 " truly charming on the face of the earth, in a most 

(1) J. Ii. O. R. A. S., Vol. XI, p. 237. 
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exceedingly beautiful manner, by reason of a park which 
■was pleasing with flights of parrots and numbers of cuckoos, 
by the sweet smelling rice that was growing luxuriently.” 1 

Again, the village Ittigc, under the rule of the Siudas of 
"Yelburga, i9 described thus : “ Dancing peacocks, singing 
bees, swans walking about, cock-cuckoos worbling the 
paheama note, rose-ringed parrots prating exactly as 
some persons have previously spoken, lovers entering the 
groves of creeping-plants when the Bow of Flowers is at. 
work, vibrating without being able to exhaust its delight, arc 
found in this park 

An inscription at Hull, included in the domain of the 
Ratta9, gives us a typical account of the place : 

“ Being encompassed by lines of swaying lotuses, by 
pleasances of jasmine rich in perfume indeed, and with a 
profusion of splendour of appropriate pools and wells, radiant 
with the brilliance of many pinnacles on thousands of charm¬ 
ing sanctuaries of Siva, wherein men find delight having 
worshipful majesty in the exterior thereof, thus docs the 
blessed Puli display itself. 2 3 

Even making allowance for poetic fancy and exaggera¬ 
tion, it is evident that villages in ancient Karnataka were in 
a prosperous condition. Water-supply was abundant as the. 
inscriptions testify to the existence of a large number of 
tanks. Every village had its own park where the people 
could meet at leisure. 

The village was known by different names such as Uru,. 
Keri, Kallu, Bldu, Halli and was a self-contained unit of 
administration. When the village was too large in area, it 
was divided usually into two parts for administrative con¬ 
venience. Thus for example, Narayangal proper was differ- 

(1) Ep. Jnd., VoJ. V, p. 364. 

(2) Ep. Jnd., Vol. XIII, p. 53. 

(3) Ep. Ltd., XVIII, p. 137. 
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entiated from Narayangal the Small (Kiru). Similarly 
Cellumbatti contained two sections. 1 2 It is well-known that 
the University-town BalligSve was divided into Kiriya 
(small) Balligave and Hiriya (big) Balligave. The expressions 
•Kiriya and Hiriya undoubtedly indicate that one of the two 
divisions was smaller than the other either in area or in 
population. The smaller unit was perhaps the later addition 
necessitated by the increase in population. It was some¬ 
thing like a suburb to the original village. But it should not 
be supposed that the suburb was always smaller when 
compared to the ' bigger' division. It may be that in course 
of time the smaller division had grown into a big village; 
bigger than the original one. 

The Village Population. 

Coming to village population, we had that it was made 
•up of diverso castes, based more or less on the principle of 
occupations. The primary occupation was, of course, agri¬ 
culture and the majority of the inhabitants naturally belong¬ 
ed to the tiller's class. But mere agriculture could not 
make the village economically independent and a self-con¬ 
tained unit. Cottage industry flourished side by side. 
Different people took to different industries and the whole 
population came to be divided into occupational or 
functional groups. These groups in course of time became 
hereditary and consequently assumed the status of separate 
castes. The caste system seems to have been so highly 
organised on industrial bases that powerful guilds came to 
be formed of which we shall speak later on. It is suffice to 
say that these organisations were communal in character. 

Each profession had separate wards for residential pur¬ 
poses in the village area. For example, an inscription from 
Ycvur refers to separate wards set apart for Brahmans.* 
Similarly, we are told that there were separate quarters for 

(1) Ep. Ind., XII., p. 290. 

(2) Ep. Ind., VII, p. 230. 
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barbers and washermen.* The dancing girls and god's 
servants were provided with dwellings usually near the 
temples.* It is further needless to say that the untouch¬ 
ables, who served as scavengers, were not allowed to dwell 
anywhere except on the outskirts of the village. Inscrip¬ 
tions make frequent references to various professions that 
contributed to the making up of the great village community, 
11 a system which is regarded as something unique by the 
mordern political theorists ”. 3 The following were the 
important units of service that made up the village 
economy: 

(1) Gauda or Reddi, the village headman. 

(2) Karanam, the accountant. 

(3) Purohita, the religious guide. 

(4) Kamraara, the blacksmith. 

(5) Vadragi, the carpenter. 

(6) Akkasali, the goldsmith. 

(7) Sarabu, the enshkeeper. 

(8) Talavara, the village police. 

(9) Karamara, the potter. 

(10) The washerman. 

(11) The barber. 

(12) Barika, the menial servant. 

(13) The hunter. 

(14) The oil-dealer. 

(15) The brazier. 

(16) The shoe-maker. 

(17) The maker of weapons. 

(18) Candalas or scavengers. 4 

(1) Ep. ind., xrr, p. 8. 

(2) Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 58. 

(3) Dilcsbicar, Studies in Tamil Literature and History, p. 223. 

(4) Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 55; South Ind. Ep., 3920-21. 
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The traditional number of professional castes was 
eighteen, which seems to have increased by the time of the 
Calukyas. We get a larger number of them in inscrip¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, the idea that the original number 
was eighteen was not forgotten in the twelfth century 
Karnataka. The Lihgaynt reformers of the period refer to it 
in their vacanas and exhort the people to abolish the whole 
system, which according to them, was conducive to the 
raising of innumerable social barriers among the masses. 1 

So much about the village of the usual type. Besides, 
we hud a few villages entirely inhabited by the Brahmans. 
These were called Brahmapuris. It is highly probable that 
many of them were only suburbs of big tows. For we are 
told that there were three such Brahmapuris in the town of 
Belligame. 2 The aims and objects of the Brahmapuris will 
be discussed in detail in the chapter on education. 

The Village Assembly. 

As we have already remarked, the village was the unit 
of administration. Some villages were managed by an 
assembly which represented its inhabitants. The function 
of the assembly was manifold. It maintained the public 
institutions such as the temples, and looked after the village 
tanks and other irrigntional works. The number of members 
of the assembly varied according to the population and 
size of the village. An inscription of A. D. 1080 mentions 
that the village corporation was constituted by more than 
five hundred prominent citizens including the gardeners of 
that place. 3 The village Mundunlr was blessed with an 
assembly of five hundred,* whereas Bharatpur had only 
two hundred elders to look after its affairs. 5 The Ratta 
royal city of V6nugrame had an assembly of as many as 

(1) Halakatii, Vachanasastrasara, Vol. I, p. 363. 

(2> Ep. Car., VIII, 86,277. (3) South Ind. Ep., 1026, No. O. 464. 

(4) Ep. Ind., Vol. XII., p. 307. (5) South 2nd. Ep., 1927-28, No., E. 28. 
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'four thousand Mahajanas, 1 in contrast to a certain small 
village possessing only eighty-four elders. 2 3 4 * The 
Brahmana members were known as Mahajanas and 
the Vaishyas were called Nakharas. The members of other 
communities had no such specific names. The elders 
generally assembled under a big tree or in the local temple. 
Big villages could afford to have SabhSmandups where 
•the assembly could meet.* The assembly had Its own head¬ 
man to preside over its deliberations.' The Mahajanas were 
a learned body. A number of inscriptions speak in high 
praise of them. Thus an inscription describes the qualities 
of the Mahajanas of a certain place in the following terms 
"The earth extols the Thousand as being men of abounding 
(good) conduct, seats of incalculable merit, uniquely worship¬ 
ful to the world, skilled in arts, having fame like uutumnal 
•clouds, celestial trees to the companies of cultured and 
agreeable men, ravishing the powers of haughty foes, bees to 
•the lotus feet of the god KSsavaditya"*. 

The Mahajanas. 

Mahajanas seem to have wielded considerable influence 
not only with the MahSmandalesvaras, but even at the 
imperial court. An epigraph of Vikramaditya VI registers 
that at the request of the MobSjauus of Mciugola, queen 
Padinavatidevi, who was enjoying that village as her jftglr, 
•granted some land, free of taxes, to a temple 6 . It is also 
recorded that when Vikramaditya was encamped at Govinda- 
vadi, he granted the village of Kotiganuru to the temple of 
Kalideva of Poovinapadagili, at the request of the Mahajanas 
of that village who went on a deputation to the king. 7 
Moreover, the king and the feudatories consulted the village 

(1) Ep. Ind., Vo!. Xrir. p. 25. 

(2) South Ind. Ep., 1927-28, No.. E. 8. 

(3) South Ind. Ep., 1927-28., No., E. 8. 

(4) Ibid. (5) Ep. Ind., XVIIr, p. 195. 

(6) South Ind., Ep., 1914, No. 122. (?) Ibid., No. 127. 
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representatives in important local matters affecting the 
village. Wc are told that a certain Ganga feudatory, after 
consulting the village Gavunda and the representatives, 
gave an order to increase the area of a certain tank aud 
made for it n grant of land 1 . 

One of the main functions of the Mahajanas was to 
manage the temples They were generally appointed as 
trustees of public charities. We learn from an cpigraphical 
record that a grant of land was made to the god KallidSva 
by a certain Racappa and the field granted was placed in 
the charge of the MahSjanas*. Similarly, another plot of 
land granted to the same temple by one Nagappa was 
entrusted to the care of the same body 3 . Again, a grant of 
land to a certain god VaradarSja was placed under the 
management of the village ciders including the accountant. 1 
We can cite many more examples, but we think that these 
are enough to convince any reader. 

Wc have stated above that the local assemblies existed 
only in some villages. Mr. Altckar rightly points out that 
the regular village assembly was a peculiarly Dravidian insti¬ 
tution. 5 He further provos, with the help of epigraphical 
evidence, that this institution wa9 fully developed in the 
Tamil country and in the southern Karnataka, partially 
developed in the central Karnataka, ( where the Aryan 
influence was partly felt) and practically non-existent in the 
extreme northern part of the province. Thu9 wc find that 
•in the territory of the Sindas of Bclagutti, Sindas of Kurgod, 
the S5navaras, the PSndvas and the Guttas, and to n certain 
extent in the Kundi division of the Rattas, the village assem¬ 
bly was a popular feature of local administration. 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, Sb, 132. 

(2) South Ind. Ep., 1924, p. 49. 

(3) Ibid,, p. 8fl. 

(4) South Ind. Ep., 1924. p. 28. 

(5) Altarkar, The History of village communities in IV<Mf urn India., 
P. 28. 
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The Gavunda. 

The one common feature of every village in ancient 
•Knm5taka was that it had its headman called Gavunda, 
Gamundn or Gauda who sccm9 to have been invested with 
executive nnd judicial powers. But his powers were con¬ 
siderably limited in those villages that were blessed with an 
assembly. The Gavunda was sometimes called as Ora-Odeya. 
He put down all disorder and maintained public peace in his 
jurisdiction. When required, he organised petty forces or 
local militia. 1 The office of the Gavunda was hereditary ; 
but there is reason to believe that it was transferred to 
members of other families in cases of inefficiency. 

It is interesting to note that some villages had more 
than one Gavunda. For example, it is recorded that the 
local administration of Sundi was looked after by six 
Gavundas and eight setties.* A Ratta inscription informs us 
that Sugandhavartti had twelve headmen.' 1 We further learn 
'from the same epigraph that the village of Elavore and the 
agrahara of Hasudi were each headed by the same number 
of Gavundas.* Similarly, the municipal affairs of 11 3 4 5 the great 
city" of Kundoor (modern Narendro in Dharwar district} 
were managed by as many as sixteen headmen. 8 

This council of the Gavundas in the place of one head¬ 
man was perhaps necessitated by the largeness of area of 
some villages and towns. It was not possible for a single 
Gavunda to discharge his functions efficiently in big towns. 
Nevertheless, it is to be remembered that this difference in 
numbers made no remarkable change in the principles under¬ 
lying local government in ancient times. Sometimes a group 

(1) Hayavadanu Rao. Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. VI, p. 9. 

(2) Ep. Ind, XV, p. 76. 

(3) Fleet, Inucsiptions , Relating to the Bafta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum, J. B. B. It. A. S.X, p. 283. 

(4) Ibid, pp. 284. 285. 

(5) Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 120. 
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of hamlets each headed by a GSvunda wa9 knit together for 
administrative convenience and was placed under a chief 
headman. 1 2 3 4 The Gavunda discharged his executive duties 
by undertaking improvements in the village. This probnbly 
included the repair and construction of tanks and channels.* 
He also looked after the management of temple and other 
properties entrusted to him as the trustee. A number of 
inscriptions refer to this function. 5 The Sinda record of 
Bhairanumatti registers a certain grant and concludes with 
the statement that the six Gavundus of that place shall 
protect this act of piety 1 . 

The next important duty of the headman was the 
collection of revenues in which he was assisted by the account¬ 
ant, the ancestor of modern Kulkarni. Besidcs.it was the 
Gavunda who had to put the grievance of his village before 
the government either by petition or in person. We 
are told that on an appeal made by the Gavunda of a 
certain village, the Maliapradhana remitted certain taxes 
and settled some disputes. 5 As regards minor cases, it was 
the GSvunda, who was authorised to decide them with 
the help of the Pnfic&yuts. In south KamSiaka, where the 
institution of Gr5ma-sabha was prevalent, the assembly 
members had the predominant share in settling the petty 
disputes that arose from time to time among the inhabitants* 
Wc have the good fortune to possess an inscription which 
clearly tells us that the MahSjanas and the Gavundas of a 
certain village successfully decided a case involving the 
distribution of lands below some specified tanks. 6 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to tho Ratta Chieftains of Saundatt 

and Belyaum, J. B. B. R. A. X., p. 237. 

(2) Morees, Kadamba Kula, p. 273. 

(3) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratla Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belyaum, J. B. B. 11. A. 8., X, pp. 283, 284, 285, 

(4) Ep. Jnd., III. P. 236. 

(6) Mgs. Arch. Dept., 1912-13, p. 40. 

(6) South Ind. Ep., 1917, N. B. 759. 
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The Nada-Gavunda 
• • • 

Just as every village had the Ura-gavunda, a group of 
many villages was blessed with n Nada-gavunda' who is also 
•called ns Naja-gavunda in many inscriptions. Nada-gavunda, 
as is clear from the term itself, means the headman of the 
Nadu. 

The Talavafa 

The next important officer was the TalavSra who 
was to watch over the safety of the village. 1 2 3 It sccius 
that the village itself contributed to his pay, and the 
government was in no way burdened for this item of 
expenditure. Every person owning landed property was 
"bound to subscribe. It is expressly stated in an inscription 
that a certain plot of land was made an exception to this 
general rule, and the Tajavara consequently was not to take 
any portion of the produce of that particular garden. 2 It, 
therefore, goes without saying that the watchman was main¬ 
tained mainly by the agriculturists who paid him in kind. 

The General Assembly. 

Our account of local organisation is not complete with¬ 
out any reference to general assemblies which met on 
important occasions for settling important matters. Thus 
we learn from an inscription that the citizens of Hosa- 
Hadangile, having met together, agreed among themselves 
to give certain lands to the temple of MahadSva of 
Benncvfiru. 4 Further, an epigraph of A. D. 1094 informs us 
that" the whole town uniting" made grants of dues (as 
specified) for the service and decoration of the god, for 
repairs of the temple, and for gifts of food to the students 
and ascetics. 5 Similarly, a BelagSmi inscription records that 

(1) Ep. Car.. VII, 3k., 444. 

12) South Ind., Ep., 1914, No. 231. 

(3) Svuth Ind., Ep., 1927-28, No. E 73. 

(4) South Ind. Ep., 1915, No. 499. 

(5j Ep. Car., Vir, Sk.. 94. 
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a certain grant was made to a temple by two brother sculp¬ 
tors, when Mebi Setti, Kirti Se^ti and others with all the- 
“ people of the town " (Sdd and the five mathas, as 

well as their own houso people were present 1 2 3 . In this great 
democratic assembly of the town Balligavc the various guilds- 
made contributions to the same temple. It is further inter¬ 
esting to note that one pana for ovey wedding among them, 
was contributed. Inscriptions also tell us that when¬ 
ever a member of the community did a public work calculat¬ 
ed to confer benefits on the whole village, his services were 
rewarded by the general assembly which granted him a plot 
of land. 8 The general assembly also made grants of gilts in 
favour of the wife and children of heroes who lost their, 
lives in the act of defending their village against robbers and 
enemies; and many a time their services were commemorat¬ 
ed by setting up i nragallus or hero-slabs. It is further 
pleasing to note that important economic questions concern¬ 
ing the village attracted the people to a common platform to 
discuss the proposals. Thus, we arc told that the prab/ms 
and all the inhabitants of Moguru met together and agreed 
among themselves to turn their village into a town and to 
establish a weekly market (sonic). 1 They eventually came 
to an understanding that those who build houses in the new 
town would be exempted from the payment of taxes during - 
the first year, and in the case of outsiders the exemption 
would be continued for a period of two years. This may be 
taken as a typical instance, revealing tho vast powers enjoy¬ 
ed by the democratic local assemblies in ancient Karnataka. 

The Mahanadu. 

For settling extraordinary matters affecting common 
interests of many hamlets, it was necessary to call a joint 
meeting of all the villages concerned. This great assembly 


(1) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 135. 

(2) Moraes, Kadamba Kula, p. 273. 

(3) Mys. Arch. Dept., 191M2, p. 45. 
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•was known as Mahflnadu. 1 2 We do not know whether all 
the male adult members of the Nadu or district attended 
this gathering. As some of the districts were too extensive 
-containing a large number of villages, it was practically 
impossible for all the inhabitants to be present at this 
assembly. We may, therefore, safely presume that a chosen 
few from each village, including the elders, were deputed 
to represent the population of their constituency. Anyhow, 
we have definite epigraphical evidence to show that the 
Mahanadu contained among others hc^aijes and snmantas .* 
Every important corporation in the district was represented 
in this great assembly. This is clear from a Gutta inscrip¬ 
tion which states that the five Swamis of Ayyahojc, the 
mnadesis, the s ettis having assembled in the MuhanSdu, 
•made some grants 3 . Further, a Rafcta record informs us that 
•the merchants of four towns convened themselves together 
into a great assembly tfU^o&doo rfoOTpjsBxn 

SdogF-c) and set apart certain contributions for religious 
purposes. 4 


The Growth of Public Life 

The growth of public institutions in a country indicates 
the regularly organised life of the people. It is, therefore, 
proper in this place to consider the subject of local organisa¬ 
tion in this particular aspect. We have already referred to 
the existence of temples where meetings of the local 
assembly were held. In fact, the temple in ancient 
Karnataka was the centre of corporate activity. 

There is ample evidence to show that the temple was a 
public institution maintained by the local government with 
•the help of private charities. There i9 al8o reason to believe 

(1) South Ind. Bp. 1918, B 209. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid., 1319, No. 216. 

(4) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Rotta chieftains of Savndatti 
and Belyaum, J. D. B. R. A, S., X, p. 283. 
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that there existed a temple committee in some villages 
especially in the southern parts of the province. For we 
definitely know from an inscription that a body, consisting of 
twenty-four persons, wa9 to be responsible for the proper 
management of the temple lands, and that it was to measure 
out paddy for the expenses of the temple. 1 2 3 4 These twenty- 
four persons were undoubtedly the members of the temple 
committee. But in the extreme north, where the Dravidian 
institution of the local assembly was unknown, the Gavunda 
wu8 entrusted to the care of temple-charities.* Besides, he 
was a trustee for all public charities and received deposits of 
money or land under conditions to provide, out of their 
interest, the things stipulated by the donors. Whenever a 
grant to a temple was made by an individual, it was usually 
under certain conditions which even the assembly or the 
Gavunda could not easily violate. It was the duty of local 
government to sec that public charities were properly ad¬ 
ministered. 

The village elders and the headman enjoyed vast 
powers with regard to the management of temples. It i9 
expressly stated in a record that if any of theasceties staying 
in the monastery would not observe strict celibacy, “the 
villagers, the burghers, and the king, in concert/’ shall expel 
him at the very instant.* Another inscription says : " Out 
of the revenues of this land they shall provide food and cloth¬ 
ing for the live ascetics living in celibacy. In the case of 
any superiors of this place, if there should be committed a 
breach of celibacy or the like in conducting the highest 
offices, they shall expel them. The leading men shall be 
such. They shall preserve this pious foundation, under the 
constitution”^ 

(1) South Ind. Ep., 1920, No., C. 477. 

(2) Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 236. 

(3) Ep. Ind., XII, p. 290, 

(4) Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 10. 
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The donors of benefactions appear to have been parti¬ 
cular as to the way in which the charity would be spent. 
Hence we come across a good many grants which lay down 
the manner of how they should be utilized. 

Merchant Guilds 

Coming to corporate life led by the people, wc find 
it so active that extensive guilds came to be organised 
throughout the length and breadth of the province. The 
Belgaum inscription of 1204 A. D.' refers to a number of 
mercantile corporations and guilds, and the Nitlagundi 
inscription of Vikrnmadityn VI 2 and Tailapa II refers to 
an organisation of 505 merchants making various grants, in 
kind, for religious purposes. According to an epigraph of the 
emperor Jagadekamalla II, s Ayyavole ( modern Aiholc ) 
was the residence of five-hundred merchants. This corpo¬ 
rate body is very frequently referred to in many records. 
Thus we lcmn from an inscription that the five hundred 
Svamis of Ayyohole, the NSnSdesis, the Settis etc., having 
assembled granted a tax for the worship of a certain god.* 
Again an inscription from Yevfir dated 1079 A. D. records 
that a sum of money was deposited with the collective body 
of mercants of Sivapur at the interest of 25 per cent, out of 
which they were to maintain an offering.® A record from 
Balligave supplies a long eulogy of these merchants, and 
9tates that they were heroes, born to wander over many 
countries ever since the beginning of the Krtayuga, penetrat¬ 
ing regions of the six continents by land and water routes 
and dealing in various articles such as houses, elephants, 
precious stones, perfumes and drug9 either wholesale or 
retail." 

(1) Ep. Tnd„ XII, p. IB- (2) Ep. Ind., XU, p, 12. 

(3) Sottth Ind., Ep., 1915, p. 48, No., 4?8, 

(4) South Ind. Ep., 1919, p. 18, No. 216. 

(5) Ep. End., ill, p. 273. 

(6) Ep., Car., VH, Sk., 118. 
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It seems that the rules of these organisations were very 
•strictly followed by members of the community. An inscrip¬ 
tion proudly states that “ by preserving the virabalanja- 
laws, which embraced truth and pure conduct and brilliant 
achievements and morality and modesty," the guild ex¬ 
tended its organisation over eighty cities, the head-quarters 
being located at Ayyuholc. 1 It is worthy of note that tho 
mayor of this great corporation was one Hanumanta £ctti 
who is called as I’uttanii-Swiimi.* Moreover, these organisa¬ 
tions were not con lined to any one p:irticular class of 
merchants. In fact, every profession worth the name hud 
its own constitution. Thus, an epigraph found at Bclgamve 
mentions some guilds formed by the sellers of betel leaves 
and arcca nuts, by dealers in oil, by palanquin-bearers and 
by cultivators. 8 Similarly, there were separate craft guilds 
of stonecutters, braziers,carpcutcrs, blacksmiths, gold-smiths, 
weavers, potters, fruit-merchants and of clothiers. 1 

Those guilds were so rich, extensive and perfect iu 
their organisation and popular among the people that 
unless we quote in full the description of such a guild, the 
readers will not be able to have a correct idea about them. 
We therefore select the typical corporation of Dharmavojal, 
modern Dambal in the DharwSr district. The description 
runs as follows : “flic sixteen Settis of the city of Dhanna- 
vojal, constituting the large assembly of the town, being 
the assembly of the people living in many countries, 
who were endowed with truth and purificatory obser¬ 
vances and pleasing conduct and morality and modesty 
adorned with innumerable good qualities acquired by live- 
hundred strict edicts celebrated over the whole world; who 
were the protectors of the Virabalaitja religiou.con¬ 

stituted 32 sea-towns aud 18 cities and 64 Yogapithas and 
colleges at the four points of the compass; who were born 
to those who belonged to many .different countries.who 

(1) Ind. Ant., V, p. 3 44. (2) Ibid. • • • ' ! i 

(3) /ml. Ant., V. p. 345. (4) Mora««, KaJamba Kula, p. 285. 
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were the lords of Ayyahole which is the best of cities'". A 
record of 1139 A. D. presents us a beautiful picture of the 
corporate life led by the town and village people in ancient 
times. We are therefore tempted to quote it below : 

“These two, Bavana arid Ravnna (sculptors), in order to 
clear an aspersion on their own race of sculptors, set up 
an image of the god Kusavesvara, and culling together 
Mcbi-Setti, Klrti-Setti, with all the chief people of the town 
and the five mathas, along with them presented that temple 
of the diva (on the date specified) in presence of all the 
towns people and the live mathas, made for the decorations 
and offerings of the god a grant of 60 Kammti of rice land 
(as specified). And Mebi-Setti, Klrti-Setti and the other 
chief townsmen, on account of their having been spectators 
of such a pure work of merit, for the repairs of the temple 
remitted for ever the land rent of the house which Bavana 
occupied. And the fifty families of oilmen granted for the 
perpetual lamp one solige of oil from their mills. And 
Khevale Gavunda and all the headmen of the tailors, for the 
god’s Caitra purification festival, granted one puna a year 
from each family; and in case of a marriage one paiia from 
the bridegroom's party and one pana from the bride’s 
party.” 1 2 

Democratic Institutions 

Inscriptions quoted above evidently prove that the 
people of ancient Karnataka were a highly civilized race- 
possessing a system of organisation which, even when com, 
pared with the political principles of our own day, 
may not fall far below the mark. The great 
principle of democracy was not forgotten, and it 
seems to have been fully recognised in the working 
of these corporations. When the inhabitants of a town 
or village wanted to make contributions to an act of merit 


(1) Ind. Ant., X. p. 189. 

(2) Ep. Car., VII, 8k., 312. 
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all the adults (males residing in the town or village) would 
assemble in the approved place at the appointed hour; and 
nothing was done without the express consent of those 
that were present. It is highly pleasing to see that a large 
number of grunts, that have come down to us, were made 
only at the consent of the citizens of the place. “This much 
did the whole city, assembling together, bestow”. 1 * This is 
how an inscription ends. It may be noted, in this connec¬ 
tion, that the people had agreed not only to make the 
specified grunts, but even decided as to how much each had 
to contribute. Hence the words “this much”. Moreover, 
in the same record wo find in detail the voluntary quota to 
bo subscribed by each member of various organizations which 
are mentioned. 

The guilds, we have noted above, were the centres of 
activity in towns. They celebrated feasts and other 
religious functions,* and probably made provision for plays 
and pageants for the entertainment of the citizens. “Finally 
the guilds formed the most important organ of municipal 
self-government, for with there was entrusted the money 
that was granted to temples by kings and other wealthy 
citizens from the interest of which they had to fulfil the term 
of their grants.” 3 

The epigraphs referred to above are specially interesting, 
in asmuch as they clearly manifest the corporate spirit of the 
people. Throughout the period of our study, local corporations 
were highly developed and were a distinctive feature of 
Dravidian India. Referring to these guilds, Dr. Ramesh 
Chandra Majumdar truly remarks that local corporations 
had reached a very high state of perfection and were looked 
upon as part and parcel of the constitution of the country, 

(1) Ind. Ani>, V, p. 345. 

(8) Ep. Ind., XVI. p. 190. 

(3) Moraos, O. C. p. 285. 
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and were entrusted with the active management of local 
affairs. 1 2 

Public Spirit 

One of the important contributions of this indigenous 
system of organisation in undent Karnataka was the 
infusion of a high degree of public spirit in the citizens. 
Patriotism was so deep-rooted that in some cases it became 
a passion loading to extremes. VirutfuUus or hero-stones 
planted in memory of soldiers who died during conllicts 
have been found scattered all over south India, 
especially in tho heroic land of Karnataka. What is morc> 
a large number or them show the high sense of honour which 
the people uniformly entertained for the village patriots and 
their sacrifices on behalf of the community. Some of tho 
records are quite interesting. 

The HottQr inscription of A. D. 1007 inlorms us 
that a raid was made by robbers upon the oxen belonging to 
the betel-traders, and the beadle Gojjiga perished in a valiant 
attempt to save them. In recognition of his courage, “ the 
thousand of the betel-sellers in assembly granted one visa for 
•each ox in perpetuity According to ft Sinda inscription, a 
certain Gulley a Nay aka, with wonderful bravery, attacked 
the enemies and drove them back. Thereupon lt MullidSva- 
rasa, with all the ministers and Bamma Gavuridu, approving 
■of Gatteya’s service, made grants to him. 3 Similarly, the 
Abbalur stone of about A. D. 1219 in Dharwar district com¬ 
memorates the-death of the brothers Maca and Goma fight¬ 
ing valiantly to repel a cattle raid against their village led 
by the Mahamaiulalesvara Imra Deva of Belagavartti. 4 A 
viragallu from Hull states that a certain Torpara Buttayya 
carried out cows belonging to Puli and thereupon Bosiga 

(1) K. 0. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 186. 

(2) £p. Ind., XVI, p. 75. 

(3) Ep. Car., VIJ, HI. 27. • • 

(4) Ep. Ind., V. p. 262. 
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and his messmate and comrade made a brave attempt to 
recover them, in which both the heroes perished. Each of 
these heroes has a verse devoted to his praise : 

" When the Torapasa making an assault, carried off the 
cows of Puli, seeing it, confronted the bowman, smote them, 
and bccuino brilliant in tko city of the Lord of Gods by the 
high degree of his valour and nobility." 1 2 3 

“Saying, 'I cannot leave my messmate, iny associate, 
my comrade on the field of battle,’ Malliga perished to¬ 
gether with 13osiga by reason of the high degree of his 
nobility 

Malliga's devotion to his comrade and his great sacrifice 
at the altar of his country may look strange to us at this 
distance of timo. But one cannot deny the outstanding 
fact that men in those times valued ideals more than their 
lives. This alone is sufficient to make us feel proud of 
them. 

Again a viragal/u of A. D. 1172 gives us another piece 
of interesting information. When Mah5mandal5svaraI$vara 
Dfivurusa was in the residence of Belagavartti, the king of 
Santaligc coming by way of raid entered Hattivur and 
Sornttfir and carried off the cows. “ Two brothers, seeing 
it, without holding back, sprang forward, attacked, shot- 
arrows, and like a destruction of Yama, slaying many, cap¬ 
tured the archers, drew their daggers, and piercing their 
horses,—recovered the cows, and gained the world of 
gods This slab shows that sometimes causes of such 
heroism were distinctly political in their character. We have- 
many other records to prove this. We are told that when, 
the Pandya chief with his army carried off all the live .cattle, 
of the village Nelivatti, one CaUaya Nayak, " pursuing after, 


(1) Ep. Ind., XVIII. p. 200. 

(2) Ep. Ind., XVIII. pp. 200-201. 

(3) Ep. Car., VII, HI.. 27. 
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them, driving them off, piercing through the army ", re¬ 
covered the cow 9 and attained the celestial nymps. Recog¬ 
nising his great services to his country, the Mah5mnndalP- 
svaru Mallidevft, together with various (iavundas, made 
grants of land to be continued to Cattava'a descendants. 1 2 * 
Here the patriotism of the individual has been awarded by 
the gratitude and abiding appreciation of the king and his 
community headed by the Ga vim das, which immortalized, 
by u grant to his coming generations, the memory of a man 
who gavo his life for the motherland. Many inscriptions 
from the Honna}i Tahiku, ranging over the whole period of 
ot our study, illustrate the heroic sacrifices of these village- 
Hampdens and the grateful appreciation of the villagers 
concerned. In fact, these records displaying rural patriotism 
and public spirit arc indeed too many to be mentioned 
here. 

These epigraphical references conclusively prove that 
the 9ystem of local organisation served to produce public 
spirit in the people, which exhibited itself in many forms 
and did not fail to obtain due recognition at the hands of 
those it served. Speaking of this sense of public service 
displayed by ancient Dravidians, Prof. Radhakumud 
Mookerjee makes some illuminating remarks which deserve 
to be quoted before concluding this chapter. He says : 
41 The public spirit of the people generally flowed along 
other and diverse channels. It determined the character 
of the communal assembly also. Both the assembly as a 
collective body and the individual members often vied 
with one another for the promotion of the public good. 
To the public spirit, patriotism, and religious sense of both 
parties, the villages owed all the public institution in which 
wa9 centred the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
community". 8 

(1) Ep. bid.. V, p. 262. 

(2) Radbakumud Mookarjee, Local (looernmont in Ancient India, 

pp. 298, 299. 



CHAPTER III 


PUBLIC FINANCE 
Taxes 

As the country was mainly agricultural in occupation, 
land tux was naturally the principle sourco of revenue. Land 
was accurately and systematically measured by means of 
poles.' Stones wore set up as boundary marks . 2 Boundaries 
of fields were also defined by roads, pathways, highways, 
tanks, wells and watercourses . 3 4 It was thus easy for the 
revenue officer to recognise boundaries and collect the tax. 

Cultivation was stimulated in various ways. Irrigation 
received the special attention of both the rulers and the 
ruled. The country was full of fertile flats of various grains 
and fruits : 1 The agricultural prosperity must have increased 
the revenue of the State. 

It seems that the assessment and collection of land tax 
were regulated according to local conditions of particular 
districts. Different units of measurement are mentioned in 
different inscriptions. This clearly shows that officers under 
each feudatory chief used their own units. 

The charge on land was generally one-sixth of the 
produce, though in some casos it was made one-eighth or 
one-twelfth as a concession , 5 The tax depended on the pro¬ 
ductivity of land . 6 There was a regular classification of land 
according to the nature of the soil and the crop grown . 7 

(1) Ep. Car., VII BJc, 100 and ] 20; Kioe, Mysore Inscription! pp. 122 
and 147, oto. 

(2) Inti. Ant,, XIV, p. 26, oto. etc. 

(3) J. H. B. R. A. S.. X, p. 226; Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 31 eto. 

(4) Ep. Car., So, 109; Ep. lnd„ V, p. 233 eto. 

(5) Sbrigomiokar, Manaaollasa, p. 44, Slokas, 163-166. 

(6) Ibid. 

<7) Ep. Ind„ XII, p. 290 ; XIV, p. 277. 
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It is important to note that exemptions were given 
when the produce suffered damages in times of bad harvest . 1 

Though land revenue was the mainstay of public 
fiuancc, other taxes were collected. House tax is mentioned 
in some inscriptions.® It was perhaps calculated according 
to the size of the house and the economic status of the 
people living in them. A family tax called akkaldcrc is 
mentioned in a Somb inscription.* Again, n record refers 
to certain taxes levied on manure-pit, the oil-mill, and to 
dues on betel-leaf, arcea-nut, pepper, saffron, woman's cloth 
and cart-loads of paddy . 1 3 4 5 6 Cart-tax is also mentioned in 
one plucc.s There were taxes to be paid l>y oil-mongers, 
weavers and artisans . 0 As the oil tax is referred to fre¬ 
quently, it would iippoar that the manufacture of oils was a 
prominent industry. A Sinda inscription gives us a list of as 
many as seven kinds of taxes including certain customs dues. 
They arc the artisan's tax, oil-mill tax, partnership tax, 
the family tax on bullocks, herjunha, kodavlsa, and 
handara-hapa . 7 8 9 Taxes called demddya and prati-ddddya 
are recorded in a Kutta inscription.* 

That the luxuries were taxed is manifest from a Sikarpur 
inscription which refers to kannadivana or a tnx on mirrors 
to be paid by prostitutes, and also to madnve pandora pana 
(dadosS aorid dra) or n tax on marriage pandnls . 0 

Besides these taxes, an elaborate system of levying 
custom dues existed. The most important dues frequently 
mentioned are the perjunka, vaddardvula, and the two 

(1) Soul/ > Ind. Ep., 1916, No. B. 518. 

(2) Ep. Car. VII, Sk, 19 2. 

(3) Ep. Car., VIJl, Sb. 299. 

(4) Ep. Car , XII, Pg. 43. 

(5) Ep. Car., XT, JI. 9. 

(6) South Tad. Ep., 1919, No. B. 207. 

(?) Ep. Car., VU HL 

(8) Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 165. 

(9) Ep. Car., VII, Sic. 295. 
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bilkodcs.' They were charged on various commodities such 
as areca-nuts 1 2 3 , drugs, spices, cloths 2 , horses, musk, saffron, 
yak-lmir, pancavanige, cus-cus grass, etc. 4 

Public Expenditure 

Coming to the items of expenditure, the first was 
the establishment of the royal capital and the personal 
expenses of the royal family. From the glowing descriptions 
of capital-towns of the various Mahamandalesvaras, it would 
appear that the ancient Kannada kings spent a considerable 
sum of money in beautifying their places of residence. 

The largest part of the revenue was spent on the stato 
expenses connected with the administration of the country. 
In many cases, officers were assigned rent-free lands instead 
of being paid periodically. 

Thirdly, the Mahamandale.svaras were culturally bound 
to patronise poets, artists and men of letters by liberal 
donations. It is said that the Sinda chief Cavunda II 
“ bestowed gold in abundance upon excellent learned men 
and good poets, and worthy people.” 5 PermadidSva I was 
the " support of all learned men " and was " a very Ravi- 
nandana ( Karna ) in respect of his complete liberality.” 6 
The Ratta chioftain KartavTrya IV was perfect in the posses¬ 
sion of a Saptanga which consisted of a learned man, herald, 
songster, poet, jc9ter, historian, and the reader of the 
Puranas. 7 It is a well-known fact that a large number of our 

(1) Ep. Car, VII, Sk. 110 and 192. 

(2) South Ind., Ep., 1915, No. 480; No. 476. 

(3) Ep. Car., XI, Cd, 21. 

(4) South Ind., Ep. 1917, No. C. 16. 

(5) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavansa Chieftains, J. B. B. 

R. A. S„ XI, p. 271. 

(6) Ibid., p. 245. 

(7) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to Ratta Chieftains of Sauniatti and 

Belgaum, J. B, B. R. A. S. p. 253. 
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Kannada poet9 were liberally patronised by kings who 
were thus indirectly responsible for creating a rich and 
extensive literature of which every Kannadiga feels justly 
proud. 

Another head of expenditure was that of public works. 
The chiefs and their officers used to build magnificent 
temples and endow them with land and wealth. The 
KalhOli inscription tells us that the king Raja, a feudatory 
of the Rattas, erected a temple, " adorned with golden 
pinnucles and arched portals fashioned like a sea-monster." 1 
Similarly, another officer of the Rattas built a shrine " which 
was as it were the jewelled diadem on the lovely woman 
earth.*' 2 3 4 Inscriptional references to the erection of such 
temples are indeed too many to be mentioned here. 

The government not only endowed land to temples, 
but often invested temple authorities with rights to enjoy 
certain specified taxes. 2 Thus, we arc told that one lialadfava 1 
the supervisor of taxes at ICuntige and Rajavuru, granted 
the panndya tax to the temple of MulnsthanadSva for the 
purpose of worship and offerings. 1 Many inscriptions record 
nothing but grants of taxes to various temples. 

The beautiful carvings and the finished excellence of 
many of these temples imply enormous expenditure from 
the government treasury. The state was right in construct¬ 
ing and maintaining these wonderful structures because they 
proved to be of great benefit to our ancients ns their reli¬ 
gious, cultural and social institutions. 


(1) /bid,, p. 253, 

(2) Floot. Inscriptions relatin'/ to the lialta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belffaum, J. B. B. R. A. S. X, p. 255. 

(3) South Ind. Ep„ 1916, B, 505; 1915, No. 476; No. 480; 1927-28, No. 

E. 24, ilys. Arch. Dept. Roport 1923, p. 40 «to. 

(4) South Ind. Ep., 1927-1928, No. E. 24. 
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Lastly, the MahamandalSsvaras and their overlords must 
have 9pcnt a considerable part of their income in maintaining 
n standing army consisted of cavalry, infantry and elephants. 
We are told that, when the Hoysala monarch marched 
against the league formed by tho various kings including 
the Sindas of Yolburga and the Sindas of Kurugodu, ho had 
in his army 12,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry. 1 From 
these figures an idea of the size of the armies of that period 
cun be formed. 



CHAPTER TV 

COINS, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
Coins 

Wc get some useful information from inscriptions about 
coins, weights and measures that were current in the 
Cainkyan Empire.' 

Gadydna, which was perhaps the highest coin, is men¬ 
tioned in many records. An inscription from Ittige further 
informs us that it was made of gold.* Wo nro told that a sum 
of 120 gadydnas was entrusted to the body of 400 Mahdjanas 
of the Ittige Agrahara for which they had to pay interest at 
the rate of one pana per gold piece annually. The 
record further tells us that the Mahajanas were to deduct 
twelve gadydnas of annual interest on this gold, and regu¬ 
larly pay it to the teachers every year. It is thus clear that 
the interest on 120 gadydnas was twelve gadydnas. As the 
rate of interest was one papa per gadydna, the sum total of 
the annual interest must amount to 120 panas . A9 9tatcd 
above, these 120 panas were held equivalent to 12 gadydnas. 
Thus, we arrive at the definite conclusion that ten papas 
made one gadydna. This relution between the gadydna and 
the pana is to a certain extent corroborated by another 
inscription which expressly states that more than five panas 
made one gadydna .* 

A SilcSrpur inscription refers to other coin9 called visa 
and hdga, besides pana.* Again the Nesarige inscription of 
Kartavirya JV mentions a coin called honnu, in addition to¬ 
ll) Mysore Arch. Dept., Report 1912-1913, p. 39; South Ind. Ep., 
1916, No. B. 518. 

(2) Ep. Ind. XIII, p. 58. 

(3) Mys. Arch. Dept., 1912-13, p. 39. 

W) Ep. Car., vir, 8k, 118. 
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visa and arevisa .' According to Dr. Fleet, honnu is equi¬ 
valent to the value of two rupees and the visa is one-fourth 
of an anna.* It is needless to state that the arevisa is a 
half of a visa, aa arc in Kannada means half. 

As regards tho value of the haga, we cannot determine 
it in the light of the available material. 

Wc hear of another coin culled hdgini in the grant of 
Sinda king Ponnadi-deva I. 8 Kagini is the corrupt form of 
hdkini and is equal to forty cowries or a quarter of a pana. 
As the relation bctvvocn the pana and the gadydna lina been 
ulroady settled, it must be said that forty tiSginis made one 
gadydna. It should be noted that the pana is a gold coin 
equal to very nearly 220 grains Troy.* 


Measures 

It appears that grain such as rice, rdgi etc., and liquids 
such as oil, ghee and curds were sold by measures. The 
Kulholi inscription of Kurtavfrya IV mentions some grain 
measures namely the maya, balia, sollige, and ha (far u. 
Except the lust, nil the measures arc current even to 
this day. 

The niaiia as it stands to day is equal to sixteen seers 
and onc-cighth part of a hern. But as regards ita old meaning, 
the inscriptions fail to give us its exact capacity. Balia is equi¬ 
valent to two seers. Sollige which is also called solige, solagc, 
or solcge , is the one-fourth of a sidde. And such six siddes 
make one Kolaga. The solagc, the sidde and the kolaga 
are all used in the North Kanara district even to-day. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions, Relating to the Jiatla Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Balgaum, J. B. B. It. A. S.X. pp. 258-59. 

(2) Ibid. 

(31 Fleet, inscriptions Rolating to the Sintlavams'a Chieftains 
J.B.B.R.A. S., XI, p. 257. 

(4) Ibid, Foot notes. 

<5) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ralta Chieftains . of Soundatti 
and Bclgaum, J.B.B.R.A.S., X, p. 238. , 
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As regards hdilaru, Dr. Fleet thinks that it was perhaps 
the same as the kolaga.' 

The kolaga is referred to in the Nesarige inscription 
of Kartavlrya IV.« The fact that it also occurs in many other 
inscriptions representing all parts of Karnataka 8 indicates 
that it was a standard measure commonly used. Kolaga 
is a grain measure which is equal to one-twentieth part of a 
Ahawjitga, which appears in a number of records.'* This is 
the 9ftmc as the modern khandaga in Kannada and the 
khdadi in Kohkaniund Marathi. 

A small measure called padi, which is almost equal to 
half a seer, is referred to in one place. 8 To-day the word 
pa$i is used to denote a handful of grain. 

It i3 interesting to learn that two kinds of kola''a 
namely jakki kolaga and dhanna kolaga were current in 
those times. 8 Let it be noted, in this connection, that oven 
to-day the people of North Kanara district use two kinds 
of kolaga , the si like and the geni. It is evident from the 
various names of the above mentioned measures that many 
of them have continued to exist to this day inspite of the great 
political changes that have taken place during these eight 
hundred yeurs. 

The standard measures in ancient times were some¬ 
times called by the names of the ruling kings and queens. 
For example, there was a measure called mahddcvi evidently 
called after a popular queen. 

(1) Ibid., p. 238. 

(2) Ibid* p. 259. 

(3) Mys. Arch. Dept. 1924, p. 26; Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, No. 6* 

South Ind. Bp., 1914, p. 16, No. 133. 

(4) Mys. Arch. Dept. 1928, p. 35 etc. 

(5) Ibid., 1927 p, 133. 

(6) Mys. Arch. Dept.. 1920, p. 32. 
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As regards land measures, tlie nivartana was current 
especially in the northern part of the province. 1 It is an 
ancient^measure said to be equal to two hundred square 
cubits. The other hind measure was the kamma or the 
kamba which was undoubtedly smaller than the 
nivartana. But we do not know the exact relation between 
the two. 

A Rut (a inscription from Saundatti states that the king 
Kunna gave a portion of land, which was equal to six 
medlars to the local god presiding over the twelve villages.* 
The matlar is also mentioned in the Hon wad inscription 
among other records.' 1 An epigraph at Balambldu contains 

the expressions kamma so...kamma 50 antu mattarondu . 

kamma 60 ...kamma 4.0 antu maltarondu*, which shows that 
one mallar was equal to one hundred kammas. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the value of the kamma cannot be determined in the 
light of the available material. It is also interesting to 
know from a Talgundu inscription that one mallar of land 
was taken to yield two khandikas or khandugas of 
grain. 6 

Besides these land measures, there were a number of 
measuring poles such as the bherwida pole, 7 the kaccdve 
pole/ the gadimba pole/ the agradimba pole, 10 the kunt}i 
pole," and so on. 

(X) FleoJ, Inscriptions Relating to the Ralta Chieftains of Saundatti ■ 
and Bclyaum, J.B.B.R.A.S., X, p. 199. 

(2) South Ind. Ep., 1915, No. 471 eto. 

(3) Float, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J.B.B.R.A.S., X, p. 199. 

( 4 ) Ind. Ant. XIX, p. 274. 

(5) Ind. Ant. XIX, p. 274, Foot note, quoted by Dr. Fleet. 

(6) Fleet, P. S. and 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 219, referred to by Dr. 

Fleet, in the foot note of Ind. Ant. XIX, p. 274. 

(7) Ep. Car., VII, sk. 100 and 120. 

(8) Ibid., 14 ; Rloo, Mysore Inscriptions, pp. 147 and 122. 

(9) South Ind. Ep. 1927-28, No. E. 67. 

(10) Ind. Ant., IV, p. 279. 

(11) Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 32. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

Law in ancient Karnataka w:ts customary. The king 
was not a legislator who could make or unmake laws. In 
fact there existed no legislature a9 such. The king simply 
carried out the decrees sanctioned by the Sastras and the 
custom of the land. His function was to administer and 
not to legislate. Thus the king could not amend or abro¬ 
gate a custom though it proved to be injurious to the wel¬ 
fare of the society. To use modern nomenclature, lie was 
a constitutional monarch. 

In this capacity a9 the supreme judge, the king himself 
decided important cases, especially those affecting religion. 1 * 3 * 
But the administration of justice on the whole remained 
in the hands of the officers appointed for that purpose. 
There were dharmmddhyakshangals, and mjadhyakslumgals 
or scrutineers of morality and of judicial affairs. 8 Dun- 
dunayakas who held both civil and military ranks also 
dispensed justice. 5 Minor matters among the villagers 
were settled by themselves in the presence of the Gaudu. 1 

Crime was rare on account of the precautions taken 
by the Government. Kings arc often described as engaged 
in punishing the wicked and protecting the good. ( dushtu 
nigraha shist paripalana ). s " The punitive policy 

of kings consists in detecting offenders ”, says a Ratta 
inscription. 6 “When Lakshma (LakshlmidPva 1), the 
lord of earth, was reigning with mighty authority neither 

(1) Ep. Ind., V. p. 244. 

(2f Rice, Mysore and Cooryfrom Inscriptions, p. 170. 

(3) J. B. B. R . A. S., IX. p. 308. (-1) South Ind. Ep , 1917, No. B, 759. 

(5) J. B. B. R. A. S.X.p 288 oto. 

(6) Ep. Ind , XIII, p. 23. 
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offencj nor punishment existed, so skilful was he 'V 
Kings Look personal care to see thnt justice was properly 
administered. Thus the Buisn king &5ntivarma, says the 
record, was careful in judgement as to the right path to be 
followed and in the investigation of truth. 8 The officers 
luitmally followed the royal example. For instance, the 
•ulministniLor of the Ncsarigc circle ( under the R atlas ) 
"':i u a certain llabbuyn Nfiyaka of whose impartial justice 
it is said: " Though they might be his friends, or his own 
people or people whom he disliked or even kings, he 
behaved impartially to all and caused mankind to say ' Is 
there any injustice in Hubbunu ? " 1 2 * . 

T here reigned internal peace and order in the country. 
Crimes of violence were rarely committed. Nevertheless, 
we must admit the fact that the Mahamanrtal&svnras, in spite 
of their efficient administration, were not completely success, 
fill in rooting out the habitual criminals. There were bands 
of organised robbers - especially in the border districts - 
whose main occupation was cattle-lifting. A few instances 
of robbery may suffice. 

There is a virugul commemorating the death of a certain 
Sivayya who died in fighting with robbers, while going on 
his way to some place for trading purpose. 4 5 This was 
during the reign of king Xribhuvanamalla. Again a stone 
of 1167 A. IJ. commemorates the death of Madigu, son of a 
Setti at the hands or robbers. 4 /another of 1185 A. D. 
records the death of Sroviscui while lighting with robbers 
who had attacked lac cattle of his village. 0 Memorial 
sculptures representing such incidents are found in many. 

(1) F.p. Jnd„ xm, p. 23. 

(3) Fleet, Inscriptions Rebdiny tnihe Rntta Chioftains of Saundaiti 

and Bclgaum, J. D. B. R. A. S.. X, p. 209. (3) Ibid,, p. 253. 

(-1) My*. Arch. Dept., Report for 1928, N„ 98. 

(5) My*. Arch. Dept., Report, 19i8, p. 90. No. 99. 

16 ) Ibid., p. 79, No. 30. 
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Inscriptions do not yield sufficient information as to 
the judicial procedure followed in this period. Nevertheless* 
we know that cases were often decided by ordeals. Accord¬ 
ing to Brihaspati there were nine kinds of ordeals recognised 
by ancient Indians from very early times. They arc the 
balance, fire, water, poison, sacred libation, grain of rice, 
hot gold-piece, plough-share, and the ordeal of Bharma and 
Adharma. 1 2 * 

We do not know whether all these ordeals were in use 
in the courts of Calukyan Karnataka. Ordeals by boiling 
water and by mounting the balance arc, however, mentioned 
by an inscription of 1099 A. D* Similarly, that of heated 
metal is recorded in an epigraph of about 1100 A. !).••' New 
types of ordeals, not included to the original list of nine, 
seemed to have gradually grown up by the end of the 
tenth century. Thus for example, an inscription of the 
reign of Somesvara I tells us that ft Guvunda was asked to 
give up his life by way of an ordeal in order to prove his 
claim to the land in dispute. 4 Another curious kind of ordeal 
by killing a snake in a jar is also referred to in some 
records. 5 * It is really interesting to learn that the queen 
Chandrika Devi, the wife of the Ratta chieftain Lakshmi- 
deva I, had once successfully undergone this ordeal, for 
which act she was praised by the people/ Of all the ordeals 
mentioned above, the balance seems to be the easiest and 
hence it was probably used in minor cases. It consisted in 
seeing whether the accused weighed less or more the second 
time the test was made : if heavier, one was guilty. 7 

Taking the oath was also resorted to in some cases." 
The oath should be virtually considered an ordeal inus 

(1) Rapsoc, The Cambridge History of lndia , I, i«. 283. 

(2) Ep.Ind.XV, p. 360. (3) J. B. H. R. A. S., IX, p. 308. 

(4) South Ind. Ep., 1921, p. 88. (5) Ep. Ind., XV, 360 ; Ind. Ant., 

XIX, p. 248 wdEp.Ind.,XlU, p.32. (0) Ep. Ind., XII, p. 32 and Ind. 

Ant., XIX, p. 248. (T) Rapson, Thu Cambridge Hitting of India, 

I, p 284. (8) J- B. B. It. A. IX, p. 308. 
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much us it invokes divine power which punishes the guilty. 
It wus taken according to the caste and profession to which 
the man belonged. Thus for example, it is recorded that 
:t Urahmunu defendant wus asked to swear by the sacred 
symbols which were then placed on his head for the 
occasion. 1 

Capital punishment was awarded for murder. 2 
Punishments such us fines were common. The gravity of 
the offence usually decided the nature of punishment. It 
has been stated that " if one strike with a weapon a thief, 
robber, burglar, enemy, or evil-minded person under a 
shop, screen, or veranda there shall be a fine, but no guilt; 
tho fine upon the striker shall be threo gold gadyanns. If 
one strikes him with the lingers, the tine shall bo... gold 
gadyanas; Tor him who exceeds... Lhc fine shall be one 
puna; for him who cudgels such as one, the fine shall be 
two panas ” 

It is to be noted that the law of vicarious liability, which 
i9 to-day so often enforced by the Indian Government, was 
not commonly recognised in the Ciilukyan Empire. For it 
is expressly stated in one place that "the guilt of a father 
shall not attach to a son, nor the guilt of a son attach to a 
father ” ‘ This was of course a general principle which 
knew exceptions. 

We have already seen that the Kannada kings lmd a 
high sense of justice. They left no stone unturned for 
punishing the offenders and protecting the innocent. The 
village headman and the village assembly were invested 
with judicial powers to try minor cases. 5 Important 
mercantile corporations and guilds were allowed to sit in 
judgment on the members, constituting those organisations. 6 

(1) Ibid. (2) Ep. Car., IV. H#, 18. (3) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 80. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) South Ind. Ep., 1917, No. B. 759 (G) JBp, Car., .VII, Blc., 118. 
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Sometimes the judicial officers such as the Dd{hlanny<:ka 
transferred the case to a body of influential and impartial 
private tribunal.' Above all there was an efficient depart¬ 
ment of justice composed of highly learned Brahmans well 
devoted to the study of law. Maiuisn/tusa lays down the 
qualifications of a judge. It rules thus : He must he a 
Brahman well-versed in the Gastric and the Smli lore and 
capable of their proper interpretation, lie must not he 
curried away by anger, hatred, selfishness or timidity.* 

It may be noted, by the way, that the Ayyavulo 
corporation enjoyed the right to punish gamblers found in 
the city. 5 

We have the good fortune to possess at least a lew 
inscriptions recording interesting trials, law-suits and legal 
rules. The following are some of them : 

Trial by Ordeal 

A certain Sivnsakti, the Alrarya of Sri Kaleswurdeva of 
Kitlfir, and Ivalyanasakti, the Acaryn of the original local 
deity of that place, opened a subject of dispute in the 
presence of Ixvarayya Dandunfiyaka, the former asserting 
that a plot of ground in that place had from old belonged 
to Kalesvarudeva, while the latter claimod it for the original 
local deity. 

The agreement that they, of their own free will, 
entered into in the presence of the judge was this :—Siva- 
sakti said " Whereas this plot of ground belonged of old to 
Kalesvaradcva, the father of Kalyannsnkti, unauthoriscdly 
brought it under cultivation under the Chundc state and had 
a grant written in his own favour, and I am now prepared to 
undergo the ordeal of heated metal in support of my state¬ 
ment." On the other hand, the argument of KalySnasakti, 

(1) ju. n. n. a. s., IX, p. 308. 

(2) Sbrigondekar, Manasollasa, p. 37, SIoka9 93 and 04. 

(8) Ep. Car., VII, 8k„ 118. 
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under an oath, was " If the ChSnde state gave this plot of 
ground to my father and to myself on behalf of the deity, it 
has not been unauthoriscdly brought under cultivation.” 

Thu judge then said, 11 Go both of you before the 
assembly of the bankers of the village Degavc; ” and on 
their assenting to this, in the presence of all the bankers, 
Sivasukti undergoing the ordeal, made oath that the piece of 
land belonged from the old to the god Kalesvara. KalySn- 
sakti taking the sacred symbol on his head, declared that it 
wus the property of the original local deity. Next day all 
the bankers convened themselves in the assembly-hall, and 
having examined the hand of Sivasakti, decided that he had 
won the cause and that Kalyansakti had lost it. Conse¬ 
quently they gave a certificate of success to the 
plaintiff'. 


Another Trial 

An inscription of the reign of SfuneAvara I records an 
interesting incident of three geiu undos, in consultation with 
two Brahmans, accusing before the king a certain Gunda- 
mayya of having misappropriated their legitimate holding 
of impudently claiming their village as his own and enjoying 
Lho fruits ( Umbali ) for three years. When the matter 
came up for enquiry, it was proposed that if any one of the 
three /'dvundas gave up his life in proof of the allegation, 
not only his original share would be restored to him but he 
would also be given extra land with the title to bequeath 
it to his posterity. Nirjnra-gavunda, one of the three, 
accepted the ordeal and stabbed himself to death, expres¬ 
sing his wish that his son might inherit his entire land. Out 
of the land so recovered and the land newly earned a vriiti 
was given by Nirjara’s son to the two Brahmans who origi¬ 
nally gave counsel to the three gavuufas.* 


(1) J. D.n.TtA.S. IX, I>p. 307-309. 

(2) South Ind. Ep., 102J, p. 88. 
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Relation Between Creditor and Debtor 

An inscription of the early thirteenth century reports 
that n certain Somagauda borrowed some money from 
Nagunnn pledging his vritli land and that when he demand¬ 
ed the document of the loan on repaying the debt together 
with interest Niiganna did not return it. lienee in the 
presence of the Mukajnnax of the village the discharge of 
the debt was therein inscribed. The name of the engraver 
was Somanatha.' 

(1) Mys. Areh. Vopt. Report for 1024, p. 33. 



CHAPTER VI 


ART OF WARFARE 

Tito kin" ill undent times discharged many important 
functions, lie was the head of the administration, the 
supreme judge in his kingdom and also the commnndcr-in- 
cliicf of the sinny. As in ancient Greece he himself led the 
host to war. He rode on u big elephant under the canopy 
of an umbrella with his standard Hying. Each Malmmunda- 
lPsvanl hud his own banner to distinguish him from others. 
Thus the Sindas carried the nVa-dhvaja or the blueilag; 1 the 
Halt as had the Suvartia-Ganujadhvaja or the banner of a 
golden Garuda x ; tlic Senavarns had the phafii-dlivaja or the 
acrpcnt-llag : "• the Kadanibus carried the VHnaradvaja or the 
banner of a monkey ;* and the Guttas were distinguished 
by the Vala-vril&liajiaruda-dlnHija or the banner of a sacred 
Jig tree and a Garuda combined \ These banners must have 
exercised a groat inilucnco over the fighting forces. The 
flag was the representative of the entire army j and hence it 
was a source of high inspiration. 

The king was expected to be a man of great strength ; 
and a well-trained soldier. He had to infuse confidence in 
the army by his personal courage and bravery. He had 
to devote much of his time and energy in learning the use 
of weapons. A sort of efficient military education was 
imparted to him. Thus the Ratta king Sena who “was 
possessed of a mighty army" ‘'was esteemed the first among 
good warriors and chieftains in the path of war” 6 . Again, 
.king Kattama was “well acquainted with the use of 

(1) Ep. Car , Vlir, HI. 50. (2) Tnd. Ant., XIX, p. 243. 

(3) Ep. Car., VI, Cm.. 95. (4) J. B. B. It. A, S., IX, p. 296. 

(5) E. S. and 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 108. 

•(fi) Fleet, Inscriptions Relatin'/ to the Ratta Chieftains of San/ulatti 
.0 JSoluaum, J. B. JS. It. A. S., JC, p. 202. 
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weapons” \ King Santivarraa was a "very VatsarRja” 
says the record, in the act of riding horses *. Teachers were 
appointed to train the royal youths. We arc told that the 
Jaina preceptor Munichnndrn Dfiva "through his close 
acquaintance with the treatises on the use or weapons”, 
became the instructor of LnkshmTdFvn the P.attu\ Such 
was the great importance attached to the art of warfare by 
thc ancient monnrehs. 

Under the king, who assumed the leadership of the 
forces, there wero many subordinates of different ranks. 
Next to the king was the SCnadhipati or the Sfiniipati in rank. 
He was the most important figure in army organisation. 
Then came the dandanayuka who was both a military and 
civil officer *. The imperial army was often joined by the 
Mahamandal5svara who led his own host to war. The same 
organisation and the military officers existed under the 
feudatory chiefs as well. 

The accomplishments of the Senapati are enumerated 
by the Calukya King Somesvara in his well-known book 
^nasvl/dso. He says that tho commander must be a person 
born of high family, virtuous, bold and proficient in the 
four languages. 5 The author does not mention what these 
four languages were. Nevertheless, judging from the times 
and the country of Somesvara we may presume that they 
were Sanskrit, Kannada, Tamil and Tehigu. IIo further 
states that the commander must be skilful in riding elephants 
and horses, and well-versed in arms and scriptures.'* He 
must be one knowing auspicious occasions and omens. He 
must also be well-versed in the construction of war vehicles 
and shrewd in judging tho quality of different arms of war¬ 
fare/'' The SenSpnti must be liberal, sweet-speaking, 

(1) Ibid. p. 229. (2) Ibid., p. 208. (3) Ibid., p. 274. 

(i) Kice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 170. 

(5) Shrigondokar, Mnnasnlla&a, p. 37, Sloka, 90. (G) Ibid., Sloka, 90. 

(7) Ibid., Sloka. 91. 
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master of his senses, wise, determined, brave and knowing 
accurately different types of servants. Such a commander 
of the army a king must have. 1 

As to the composition of the army corps it appears 
tlmt soldiers were enlisted from various castes. There was 
no warrior-caste as such in ancient Karnataka. Divergent 
elements constituted the army. Military organisation seems 
to have progressed to such an extent that even members of 
the Bruhmunu caste were recruited to the ranks. There 
arc distinct mentions of military officers belonging to the 
hrahmanu community. 15 We arc told that tho Brahmans 
general ( Cumupnti ) Guvinda who was “ skilled in arms' 
was renowned under the title of" Gurucla to the serpents of 
his enemies."' He was "a lion to the clephnnt-liis 
adversaries, renowned army warriors, a sun to the lotus* 
-face of heroes " fortune, a troubler of foes, peerless, un¬ 
equalled in valour". 1 * It is manifest tlmt some members of 
tho priestly class wore able to command the forces in an 
efficient manner. 

The army was divided into the traditional four-fold 
groups mentioned by Kumilya. These were chariots, 
elephants, horses and foot soldiers. 5 

f! Tho chariot was an important apparatus of war in early 
times. All the well-known warriors of ancient India, with a 
few exceptions, were chariot-fighters."* But there is reason 
to believe that this vehicle lmd fallen into tho background 
in the Calukyan times, so far as Karnataka is concerned. 
Hence it was rarely used. Inscriptions do not speak of 
them cither elaborately or frequently ns they do in the case 
of elephants, cavalry, and foot soldiers. We do not find 
even a single representation of a chariot in any viragal. It 

(1) /bid., Stolen 92. 

(2) Bp. Ind., XU. p. 287. (3) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 31. 

(4) Ihiil. (5) Ep. Car., VII», Sa., 58. 

(f.) Dut\ The Ar! of War tn Ancient India., p. 40. 
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is true Unit the author of MaimTd/dsa mentions the qualities 
of a true charioteer. 1 But this docs not in any way prove 
that they were a prominent part of the fighting forces. 
What we maintain is that the chariot did not form an 
important arm of warfare in this period. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Rmperor Jiarsliu, who 
reigned in the seventh century A. I)., had long discarded it 
as useless in warfare."* 

The elephant occupied a prominent position in the 
army. 8 Inscriptions do not generally forget to menLion 
this extraordinary animal whenever a wiir-sccuc is described. 
We have even references to sepurato commanders of the 
elephant force. 4 It is recorded that the Sinda King Rermudi 
Deva 1 “put to night the Lord Hoysala " and "seized in 
war a multitude of infuriated elephants ". B The last 
Rashtrakuta king possessed un army, consisting of eight- 
hundred elephants, which was eventually subdued by 
Tnila.* The Cola emperor Rajendra-deva who invaded the 
Karnataka “ was accompanied on the battle-field by tcn- 
liundreds of elephants ", as an inscription puts it. v The 
Calukya monarch must have possessed an equally large 
number of elephants, if not larger, to meet this opponent. 

Manasdllasn deals with no less than five methods of 
capturing wild elephants. It ulso tells us of how to make 
them fit for war. a The last lesson received by these animals, 


<1) Sbrigondekar, Manasollasa, p. 41. Slokas, 132-133. 

(3) Smith, The Early History of India, p. 353. 

(3) Ev. Ind. XVI, p. 50 ; South hid . Ep. 1919, No. B. 387; oto. 

(4) South Ind. Ep. 1919, No. B. 237; Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 00. 

(5) FJuot. Inscriptions Eclatuuj to the Stndavamsa Chieftains, 

J. B. B. B. A. S., XI, p. 270. 

{6) Ep. Car., XI, Dg., 1. 

(7) Alys. Arch'Dept., Report, 1928, p. 74. 

(8) Sbrigondekar, ifanusollaaa. Intro., p. Xtl. 
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•says SGmesvura, was how to destroy the enemy in war.' 
It is to be noted that Venugrame, the capita! of the Ratta9, 
was credited with a big pit-full to catch elephants.* 

Figures of elephants can he seen in many vimgals. 
But the best representation of it is craved out in the Begur 
8 lono inscription.* Here the leader of the army is seen 
riding on a well caparisoned elephant, and before it arc 
three cavalry ol'iiccrs, all on horses. 

The cavalry force, the third arm, was the most impor¬ 
tant constituent in the army organisation. Horses of 
superior breed were imported from distant Muslim countries 
such us Arabia, Turkey and Afghanistan. 1 MSIavS was also 
known for its " noble horses Viragals show that the 
cavalry soldiers did not wield heavy arms. Either a light, 
sharp sword or a lance is generally seen in their hands. It 
seems that the horsemen took a prominent part in close 
fighting. Being agile they could move swiftly from place to 
place and thus “ accomplish a great deal of work against the 
foot-soldiers" 8 . 

Horses were deemed so important in this heroic age 
that we arc told that poet Candraraja, (about 1079 A. D. ) 
after studying scientifically the subject of horse-breeding, 
wrote a trcutisc on it in Kannada Y . The very fuct that he 
composed it in the vernacular language is a clear indication 
that the book was very badly wanted by the common folk, 
ignorant of Sanskrit. Unfortunately the work in not 
extant. 

The fourth arm was the infantry. It consisted of men 
using various implimcnts of warfare such as swords, daggers, 
spikes, etc. These weapons were invariably bigger and 

(1) Ibid. p. 136, Sloka 1194. (V Ej). Ind.. XHf. p. 05. 

(3) F.p, Car., IX, Bn. 83. (4) Ind. Ant., V. p. 48. 

(5) Ep. Ind., XVI, p.50. 

(6) Dale. Tho Art of War in Anciant India, p. 45. 

(?) Nurasirabuoharya, Karnataka-JCam-Chantc, I, pp. 89-90. 
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heavier when compared to those carried by horsemen. Us¬ 
ually the footman wore a broad pointed sword in his right 
hand and a big round shield in his left. In some sculptres 
the foot-warriors are seen in different postures such us stri¬ 
king, falling, rising, crouching and so on. They are seen 
shielding themselves skilfully against the blows of the ene¬ 
my "in every possible manner, bending, stooping and all 
but lying down" 

The various weapons in vogue were the sword, the 
dagger, the bow, the axe, the spike, tho mnee, the flying 
discs s and the lance. 

War-music was used to create enthusiasm among the 
warriors. 3 Soldiers marched in the din of dhiikhd, Ihcri, 
turya, permatti , and such other musical instruments. 

In dealing with the art of warfare, mention must he 
made of the famous forts which were considered a9 impor¬ 
tant means of defence. Mdnasolldsa has un interesting 
classification of fortifications, divided under nine names. 1 * 
It appears that almost every place of some strategical value 
was covered by an impregnable fortress. There were many 
hill-forts and forest-forts, surrounded by wator and ditches, 
in the Kundi province, ns stated in the Terdftl inscription 2 . 1 
What is said of Kundi is true of other districts also. Some 
of the famous forts mentioned in the inscriptions are Krambn- 
rage, KurugOdu, HSnflgal, Gutli, Uelliuigc, R&UapaUi, 
Soratur, 6 BanavSsc, 7 Torcgallu/* Belagami,'' Gokugc"' and 
Uccangi." The last of these, which was in the possession 

(1) Hayavadaua Bar, Mysore GaxctUr, If, part I, p. 251. 

(2) Ep. bul., XV, p. 344. 

(3) Ep. Car., XI, Dg., 25. (4) Shrigondcicar, itmuisnlla'-a, p. 78, 

Slokaa, 541-549. (5) /ad. Ant,, XIV, p. 21. 

(6) Ep. Car.. XI, Dg, 25. (1) Ep. Car, VII, Sic. 152. 

(8) Ep. Car., VH, Sk. 152. (9) Rico, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 183. 

(10) Ev. ltd., XVII. p. 123. (11) Ep. Car., XI, Dg., 4. 
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of the Pandva chiefs, was perhaps the most impregnable one 
in the whole of Kamatak. All these fortresses seem to 
have been strongly built and well equipped. The two types 
usually mentioned in inscriptions are the hill-forts and the 
water-forts. 1 

Many of these strongholds wore of huge dimensions. 
They were built of black stone not easily scalable. A ditch 
was dug all round the place to obstruct the passage of the 
enemy". Ports were rendered more difficult to be scaled 
on account of their ramparts and bars'’’. They were fully 
furnished with all implements of war, and were provided 
with foodstuffs and fodder. Arrangement for an abundant 
supply of water was also made within the fortification itself. 

The causes that precipitated hostilities among the kings 
and chiefs were indeed many. The ambitious projects of 
both the Cfvlukya and the Cohi monarchs to extend their 
territories and win political power was the basis of many a 
war fought on the planes of south India. The Malmmanilale- 
svaras often sought for an opportunity to throw the yoke of 
the Emperor and thus to declare independence. But the 
Ciilukyu Emperors skilfully managed to put thorn in check 
by sending one feudatory against the other. When the 
Hoysala and the ICudamba chiefs revolted against their over- 
lord, the Sinda chief Permadidevu I was immediately sent 
against them who were eventually subdued. 1 

Secondly, cattle-lifting wa9 another cause of ancient 
warfare. The chiefs arc often described as leading cattle- 
raids against their neighbours. This practice became more 
common during the confusion that arose after the fall of the 
Calukyan Empire. A good instance of this is furnished by 
the Abliir 9tone of about 1219 A. D. which records the 

(1) Ep. Car., XI, Dg, 5. (3) Ep. Ini., XVII, p. 123. 

(3) Ep. Jnd„ VI, p. 35. 

(4) Floot, Inscriptions Relating to the Sinlavamsa Chieftain* 
J. B. B.R. A. 8., XI, p. 244. 
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cattle raid against that village led by Isvaradevu Sindu.* 
Again a viragal from Honnali dated 1173 A. D. reports that 
the Siintara chief SingidBvn, coming on a cattle raid, entered 
Hattivur where he had to fight with the Sindu chief.* Such 
instances arc indeed too many to be mentioned here. 

In this connection, it is important to distinguish these 
historical Cattle-raids from the ordinary cattle-lifts committ¬ 
ed by robbers in our own day. What is interesting of ancient 
times is that the chiefs themselves led die raids, thereby 
offering occasions for open contests. 

Among the peculiarities of ancient warfare niav he 
mentioned the part played by women in fights. A brave 
woman of the ruling class had no scruple to lead the army 
and display valour. It is well-known that the queen Akkff- 
devi, who is described as “ a very Bhuiravi in battle and in 
destroying hostile king9 ", successfully laid siego to the fort 
of Gokage and quelled the insurrection. 1 2 3 4 Similarly a certain 
Cagaladevi, the wife of n Mahasamanta i9 said to have led a 
compaign against the village Nilagunda*. These illustra¬ 
tions only prove how heroic the ancient women of Karna¬ 
taka were. 

Another curiosity of warfare was to plant hero-slab9 or 
viragals to commemorate the death of the fallan soldiers. 
Grants were made by kings and chiefs to the wife and 
children of the departed hero 5 . “ The courage of warriors 
was stimulated by the belief that their deeds of valour were 
eagerly watched by the celestial nymphs, who if they fell, 
would bear them immediately away from the battle-field in 
a triumphant procession to enjoy the delights of paradise. ” 8 

(1) Ep. Ind., V, P. 262. 

(2) Ep. Car., VII. HI. 86. 

(3) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 435. 

(4) South Ind. Ep. 1923-29, *S’o. E, 116. (5) Ep. Ind., V, p. 2G2. ot c . 

(G) Rice, Mysore and Cooryf/om Inscriptions, p. 171. 
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Coming to the ethics of warfare we find that many 
wars were aggressive. The king and the army won the 
booty from the vanquished foe. They seized the enemies’ 
wealth, their substance, their war-vehicles and almost cvcy 
valuable thing'. Elephants and horses were added to the 
victor’s force. 

As tho kings arc generally described as brothers to 
other men's wives, it may be presumed that they recognised 
the sanctity of women and the soldiers were not allowed to 
violate their chastity. The invader was human to the aged, 
the children and tho Brahmans, as their lives were held 
sncrod B . Cows though seized, were kindly treated. Tem¬ 
ples were spared by the Karnataka kings, whereas the 
Tamil Colas destroyed them, especially those that belong¬ 
ed to rival religions-. 

The chapter on warfare would be incomplete if we do 
not refer to the minister of war and peace. Afanasollnsa has 
some interesting verses on the qualifications of this import¬ 
ant officer. It says : The ideal Sandhivigrahika is one who 
is hold, wise, and proficient in all the languages, who knows 
fully well the essence of war and peace, who is wcll-verscd 
in scripts and able to read them out. He must also know 
the principles of six-fold systems, must be able to recognise 
the divisions of time and place, must know the income and 
expenditure of the state, and acquaint himself with the peo¬ 
ples and products of the land. Above all, he must be a 
person mindful of saving money and able to distinguish bet¬ 
ween good and bad, and be a master of all actions'. 

It must be noted that the reputation of Karnataka 
soldiers of this period was recognised all over India. For 
Al-Bcruni in his account tells us that Kannada warriors were- 
employed in the army as far north as the Punjab 5 . 

(1) Fleofc, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B, 
B.R. A. S., XI, p. 270. (2) E V . IncL, XV, p. 329. (3) Ep. lnd„ XV, p. 345. 

(4) Shrigondelcar. Manasollasa, p. 49, Slokas, 127-ISO. 

(5) Sachau, Al-B or uni’s India, Vol. I, p. 173. 
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Kiirnutuka from very ancient times is known for its 
•wealth and commerce. In the district of CliiLuldrug was 
found n brass coin of the Chinese emperor tl:in-wa-ti of 
about the middle of the second century 13. C. along with 
many silver coins of the Roman Emperor Augustus who died 
in A. D. 14.’ This leads us to the logical conclusion that 
the Kannada land had commcrical intercourse with foreign 
countries of both the east and „the west, in that period. 
The occurrence of Kannada passages in a Greek drama of 
the second century A. D. further proves that Greek 
merchants were well acquainted with Kannudigas and 
•their language. 8 The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsung, who 
visited India in the seventh century A. D., tells us that the 
Empire of Pulikesi was in a nourishing state.- 1 * * Commerce 
grew as centuries advanced; industries developed ; and by 
the time the later CSlukyas made their appearance, Kar- 
natka was rich and prosperous. 

The period under survey saw the enormous growth of 
.trade and industry which must have led 10 a vigorous 
. growth of city-life. Among the important centres of trade 
Ayyavale was the most prominent. Arasikere, in the sou¬ 
thern part of the province, was also know for its commcrical 
activities, and hence it was popularly called as the Southern 
Ayyavale. 4 

(1) NaraBimhaohar, Karnataka Country, Q. J, M. S., X, p. 251. 

, (8) Miis. Arch. Dept., 1904. 

• (3) Beal, Buddhist Rtcorfo oj the Western World, Vol. II, p. 255. 

(4) Ep. Cur n V. Ale., 77. 
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But nevertheless, the bulk of the people lived on agri¬ 
culture which was the principle occupation. liven the capi¬ 
tals of the various MahamandalSsvaras were known for their 
cultivation of fruits and vegetables. Venugramo was full of 
" perennial fruits” and was “pleasing on account of all its 
riches and enjoyments"'. Sugandhavartti was always green 
with the groves of mango, cocoanut and Asuka trees. 8 Bu- 
navasc-nad was famous for fruits and flowers. In that nad, 
says a record, there were rice fields from town to town, 
running channels from place to place, flower-gardens filled 
with fragrance of nrcca, punnaga, n2gn, vakuln, champaka, 
jasmine, screw pine, sandal, kanavira, and white rose. There 
were groves of cocoanut, plantains, jack, mango, rose-apple, 
and other trees. The gardens of betel-lief were so thickly 
covered, that the ground was darkly shaded. There could 
be also seen big plantations of sugar-cane “ trickling with 
juice". 1 * 3 4 Similarly, Santalige-thousand was full of orange, 
plantains and citron-fruits. Mangoes, 9ugar-cane9, nreca and 
cocoa-nut palms-grew there abundantly. Such wns the 
fertility of that land, says the inscription, that hunger was 
unknown in that region. Grass, firewood and water 
being plentiful, Brahmans found it a very convenient place 
to establish educational settlements. 1 The city of Alande 
was “ charming with various plantations of sweet-smelling 
rice ( gandhosali), with parks aud gardens which were in 
bloom through all the seasons There were many well-fill¬ 
ed tanks, wells and pools. It was the abode of “ countless 
number of merchants " 5 6 . There were betel-nut plantations 
below large tanks/ Similarly, the province of Kisukad 
is said to have contained towns that were “ full of 

(1) Fleet, Inscription* Relating to the Ratio Chieflmm of Saundatli 

and Delganvi, J. B. B. It. A. S., X, p. 252-53. (2) lit,l, p. 281. 

(3) Bp. Car., VUI, Sb. 138. 

(4) Ep. Car., Vlir, Sa., 109. 

(5) Ep. Inrl., V, p. 253-254. 

(6) Ep. Jml., V, p, 233. 
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fruit, grain and kine The country of Belvolu was a 
“ goodly field for tillage by reason of her manifold varieties 
of grain." 2 The territory now occupied by the Parasgad 
Taluka of the Bclgaum district was known for its forest of 
sal-trees and was u resplendent with masses of lotuses, with 
flowering lakes of water-lilies, with budding mangoes, with 
blossom bearings, kinds of trees named Kosaga, trumpt flower 
naril asolta, and plantain " 3 . These descriptions in the 
dithic records arc not mere poetical fancies. Even supposing 
that they arc, we cannot escape the conclusion that the 
country was well watered and agriculture was in a flourish¬ 
ing 9tate. 

All this was not possible without an efficient system of 
irrigation. In fact, canals are mentioned in inscriptions.* 
(But the irrigation-system comprised generally tanks which 
were built partly by individual benefactions and partly by 
•communal enterprise. The government also extended its 
liberal aid in the construction of big irrigational works. Tanks 
referred to in inscriptions are too many indeed to be 
mentioned here. It appears that ancient Karnataka wa9 
full of tanks, and it was through them alone that irrigation 
on a large scale was possible. Kannada literature of the 
period very often speaks of cool tanks surrounded by green 
fields. Moreover, tanks are generally mentioned as bounda¬ 
ries of lands given as grants*. From this it is apparent 
that many fields received water from the neighbouring 
•tank. Some tanks were so extensive that they are compar¬ 
ed to oceans, 8 and are called Samudras. Thus we are told 
that a merchant by name Ekkalasetti dug a big tank for the 
.public use 7 . It was called Ekkalasamudra after the builder's 

(1) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 112. (2) Ep. Ind., XV. p. 262. 

.Y3) Ep.lnd., XVI, p.6. (4) Ep. Oar.. VIII. 8b., 138. 

'5) Ep. Ind., XII, p. 331, and Ep. Ind., XHI, p. 25 oto. 

(0) ttys. Arch. Dept., Report for 1928. p. 32. 

<7) Ibid , p. 39. 
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name. Similarly Mahapradhanu Senadhipati TSjumallayya 
and his officers repaired the tank called Gfinasamudra. 
Grants were also made to the artisans who built the outlets 
and sluices'. Again the great minister S§nadhipnti and 
Iliriyu Tantrapala Nanma constructed a tank called Nagasa- 
mudra to the east of Mu$takur.* From a Ratta inscription of 
I204 A. D. wc learn that VSnugrame had at least two big 
tanks. The bigger of them is very likely the large tank 
which we sec to-day on the north of the fort of Belgauma.. 
Similar instances can be cited. 

Irrigation by channels was also in practice. We arc 
told that great inigutional works were constructed by rich 
merchants with the help of the state which was ever ready 
to increase the economic prosperity of the people. Wc know 
that a certain Mani-Gavunda brought the Jalngere channel 
to the Bayalakasu rice fields, so that it could irrigate the 
whole plain. Contributions were made by the central govern¬ 
ment and also by the Prabhus who formed the Local govern- 
ment. ; 

Water was also raised out of big wells by means of 
well-wheels called Ratala 5 and used for fields and household 
purposes. 

Side by side with irrigation, town-planning was highly 
developed. Towns were usually divided into wards, and 
special attention was paid for sanitation. Suburbs were 
developed as the population grew. Wc are told that 
Ballipura was beautiful with three Brahmapuris in which 
the houses were as if joined together. That means that 
they were nil built in straight lines. It also contained 
numerous varied mansions. 6 According to a litliic record 
the city of Somanatliapura was "an ornament to the 

(L) South Ind. Ep.. .'927-28, No., E 63. (2) Bp. Car., XII, Pg., 43. 

(3) Bp.lnl., XfU.p.25. (4) Bp. Car., VI[[, Sb„ 359. 

(3) Kamachandra Charitra Puruno, 6, 65. 

(G) Bp, Car,, VIII, 8b„ 2J7. 
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beautiful country ", having lofty towering walls surrounded 
by a deep moat. It contained two fnmous broad streets 
called soma and arka. It was a joy to the eyes of nil and 
was surrounded by numerous pleasure gardens in which 
trees bent down with foliage, and the fields were filled with 
grain. On all sides of it were tanks filled with lotuses and 
water-lilies. 1 From the description it is apparent that our 
ancients had long recognised the necessity of beautifying 
their towns with green parks und cool tanks. 

Towns and villages were divided according to their 
size and population into various grades such as pultun as, 
puras, dronamukhas, madambas, khgdas, nagaras, gramas/ 
kharvedas and snmvahanas.' Wc are told that the province 
of Kundi was " adorned with" villages, towns, hamlets, 
villages surrounded by hills, groups of villages, 
water-girt towns, chief cities, with elegant mansions, and 
with shining agrahSra-towns in the country of Kuntala. 4 

As regards jewellery, we find that the ornaments of the 
kings and the queens were extraordinary. Diamond rings 
were their ear-ornaments, Qnd their bodies were adorned 
with pearl necklaces. 5 Gold was used not only for orna¬ 
ments, but was liberally given by the wealthy to Brnhmanas 
in religious ceremonies. 0 It was a custom among kings to 
bestow gold in abundance upon poets and learned men. 7 
Gold was so freely used that temple-towers were decorated 
with golden crowns. - We are told that the harlots were 
displaying their wealth in rich ornaments made of gold nnd 
decked with precious stones/ NSgaclmndra in his Purafui 

(I) Rice. Mysore Inscriptions, Ho. 27. 

(3) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, No. 55. (3) Ep. Car., VII, Sk., 118. 

(4) lad. Ant., JCIV, p. 25. 

(5) Bp. Car., VIII, Nr., 37. <G) Ep. Car., IV., Hg.. 18. 

(7) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavumsa UhieJtains J. IS, 
IS. R. A. 8. XI, p. 271. (8) Ind. Ant., LI, p. 12. 

(9) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. It, If. 
71. A. S„ X, p. 251. 
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very often speaks of blue stones, diamonds, sapphires and 
all sorts of gems. 1 2 Merchants imported pearls in ships by 
sea and sold them to kings/- The merchants of Ayyavale 
were dealing in large sapphires, moon-stones, pearls, rubies, 
diamonds, lapis lazuli, onyx, topaz, carbuncles, coral, 
emeralds and other articles. 3 * The bazaars of Lokkigundi 
were famous for rubies and pearls. 1 King Sdmesvara in his 
MdnaM>UHsa treats of pearls and various kinds of gems. 5 * 
Their defects also arc not omitted.* Mention is made of 
the devastating results of possessing such defective pearls 
and gems. He says in one place that the king should not 
wear pearls which weigh more than two kajanjas ( equal to 
60 gunjas). 7 * * 

Agriculturists were given special privileges. The 
Pattftdakal inscription of CavCmdn II Sinda says that the 
queen Dumuladfivi and the prince Acideva granted to the 
agriculturists of that place some privileges, rent-free service- 
lands, and contributions in cattle and taxes/ 

Land was classified according to the quality of the soil 
and the crop grown on it, as paddy fields, black-loam land, 
black land, red-black land, red land, dry land, wet land, 
low lund, and Kgyi-KammS-lund/ There wa9 also pasture 
land which is often called as unploughed land 10 . Plots of 
land were minutely measured and stones were set up in the 
ground to mark the boundaries". 

Coming to land tenures, we find that four kinds of them 
arc mentioned in inscriptions ; Tribhoga-abhyantarasiddhi 

(1) Ramachandra Charitru Purunu, V. versas, 112-119. 

(2) Ep. Car., V, Ak. 22. (3) Ep. Car., VII. Sk., 188. 

(4) Ep. Ind,, XV. p. 361. 

(5) Srigondekar. Manasnllusa, Slokas, 362-540. 

(6) Ibid., Slokaa, 424-45C. (7) Ibid., Slokas. 471. 

(8) Fleet. Inscriptions Relating to the Sind.a Chieftains, J.B.Ii. Ii.A.3 . 

XI, p. 273. (0) Ep. Ivd , XII, p. 290, XIV, p. 277; ftioc, Mysore Inscrip¬ 

tions, p. 109 j South Ind, Ep., 1916, No., B. 503. (10) Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 277. 

(11) Ind, Ant., XIV, p. 26, eto. otc. 
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Sarva-abhyantara siddhi, 1 , Sthnla-CtnJaVvritti, 2 and sirva- 
ma9ya. 3 Tribhdga Abhyantara-siddhi was a joint tenure 
enjoyed by a private person, a god or gods and Brahmans- 
Sarva-Abhyantara-siddhi on the other hand denotes a grant 
with full and complete rights of enjoyment. Sthalu-vritti 
was a form of holding land for which payment was made in 
kind from the produce. As regards the nature of SurvamSsya* 
we arc not in a position to say anything definitely. 

We shall now turn to ensto in its occupational aspect. 
Agriculture was in the hands of the Sudras, and trade was 
carried on by the Vaisyas. it is interesting to note in this 
connection that Bhagaval-Glta prescribes agriculture and 
cattle-breeding us the occupation or the Vaisyus, and not 
that of the Sudras.* The spread of Jainism with its 
principle of ahimsa must be held responsible for this change 
of occupation. Jainism was very popular among the Vaisyas 
of ancient Karnataka. The ploughing of land, in which 
action insects and worms are inevitably killed, came to be 
looked upon as sinful. Hence the Vaisvas withdrew from 
agriculture and left it in the hands of the Sudras. It is really 
astonishing that in this period a few Brahmans began to 
undertake agriculture, 6 which as centuries advanced became 
one of their occupations. In our own day the Havyaka 
Brahmnnas of Kanara are skilful gardeners growing pepper, 
cardamoms and betel-nuts. 

It is also noteworthy that some great merchants of the 
period were of Brahraana descent. 6 . The mercantile term 
Seth was:not communal in its application as it is in the 
present-day Karnataka. Every big merchant irrespec¬ 
tive of his caste was called a Setti. This is quite clear from 
an inscription which addresses two Brahmana merchants as 
Sctties whereas their father, who had not taken to trade, is 
called Machi-deva instead of Machi-Setti.' 

(1) Ind. Ant., XIX. p. 271 and J. B. B. R. A. S. XVIII, p. 83. 

(2) Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 70. (3) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 345. 

(4) Bhagavadgita, Adhayal8, Sloka 44. (5) Mgs. Arch. Dept,, Annual 
Report, 1927, p. 5.3. (fi) Ep. Car., V. Ak. 22. (?) Ibid. 
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Living in those days was cheap. Dairy-farming was 
carried on extensively throughout the province. The 
villages were prosperous, and were known for milk, butter, 
curds, etc.'. The province of Kundi was specially known, 
for cattle-breeding. “Pleasing to the eyes", says one 
inscription, “is the country of ICundi which resembles the 
orb of the moon, with its herds of cows with their plentiful, 
supply of delightful milk" 1 2 * . livery village had its grazing, 
ground, and the cows were well cared for.-'' Numerous 
viragals recording great sacrifices of the villagers in rescu¬ 
ing their cows clearly indicate that they felt a deep love for 
their cuttle. It seems that in ancient times, the prosperity 
of a village was also calculated according to the numbers, 
of cows and bullocks which it possessed. 

Similarly, kings were considered powerful according to 
the number of elephants that they had in their army. Hence 
king Somes vara in his Manasolldsa mentions the forests 
which were the haunts of elephants, and minutely describes 
the varieties of species and formulates means to catch them, 
train them and make them fit for war. 4 Elephants were used 
by wealthy merchants for the purpose of carrying goods from 
place to place. We are told that the elephants of Gaula- 
D5sa were famous and hence they were imported by Kan¬ 
nada kings. But Somes vara seemed to have specially incli¬ 
ned towards the elephants of the Kalinga forests 7 . 

Horses are very often mentioned in inscriptions. More 
over any viragal of some importance contains a battle-scene 
where the cavalry is seen very prominent. It is im¬ 
portant to remember that Karnatak is not the home of well- 


(1) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions No. 103. 

(2) Fleet, Inscription* Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 

and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 232. (3) Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 27L 

(4) Shrigondekar, Manasollasa, Intro., p. XI. 
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bred horses. They were therefore undoubtedly imported 
from foreign countries. An epigraph of 1186 A. 19 . tell 
us that horses were imported from Turkarsthana'. Another 
of 11S8 A, D. informs u9 that a rich merchant of Arasikcre 
\va9 importing horses in ships by sea, and selling them to 
kings 0 . King Sflmfisvcra, while referring to horses, uses the 
word Vuvunodbhutu* 1 by which is meant probably Arabian 
horses. " It appears that in his time horses from Sind, 
Arabia and the KSmbfija countries were famous". “Well- 
bred hor9e9 " were also used like elephants for loading 
goods. 1 We arc told that a considerable portion of horse- 
trade of Karnataka was controlled by the merchants of 
Malabar 5 whose ports had frequent intercourse with Arabia. 

Among the industries that were common mention may 
be made of oil-extraction, spinning, weaving, sugar-making, 
perfumery, masonry, basket-making, mat-making, toddy-dra¬ 
wing, and pottery 6 . 

Enriching the government treasury by the pructicc of 
alchemy is really astonishing. It is however referred to 
bySumesvnrn in MSnasdilSsa. 7 Not only ordinary people 
were keen on alchemy but emperors and Mahamand.alesvuras 
also had recourse to such methods.* 

Horticulture must have reached a high state of effici¬ 
ency in this period. We find frequent mention of parks in 
the inscriptions where trees and creepers were planted.'* Wc 
have already given enough of references to them. A typical 
example i9 however furnished by a Sinda inscription which 
describes the beauties of Narayangal (modem Nurngal in 
Dliarwar) in the following languuge : “Narayangal, laidcn 

(1) Tnd. Ant., V, p. <8. (2) Ep. Car., V, Ak., 22. 

(3) Surigondekar, Munasrtlasa, Intro. p.XV. (4) Ep. Car., VII,Sk., 118. 

(5) Ep. Ind., Xlir, p. 26. (6) Ep. Tnd., V. p. 125; XIII, p. 20; V. 
p. 25; Fleet, Inscriptions Eclating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundulti und 
Bclgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S .; X, p. 284. (?) Shrigoudeknr, 0. C. Intro. F. 
XIV. (8) Ibid. 

(9) Ep. I»d„ V, p. 364; Xllf, P . 53; Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 187. V, op. *53- 
254. etc. 
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with fruits, is very charming. Very lovely it is with its flo¬ 
wer gardens which diffuse many divine odours, with its cool 
tanks which confer the most exquisite pleasures, with 
its numberless groves, and with its rice and other juicy 
grains, the fragrance of which pervades the region ; charm¬ 
ing it is to travellers.and very much to be sought 

after”.' 

Famines arc always serious inroads upon the comfort 
and happiness of the people. But it appears that owing to 
irrigation they were almost unknown to Calukyan Kar¬ 
nataka. We have not even a single reference to any severe 
famine, devastating the country, in the whole period cover¬ 
ing more than two centuries. In times of poor harvest the 
government was ready to extend its hand of protection, and 
to make remission of taxes. An interesting piece of evid¬ 
ence is afforded by an inscription from Kanakaveedu in the 
Bellary district. There wc are told that the government 
•granted a caul to the gaudns and the people of that place, 
after remitting 90 varahas of tax on account of the ruined 
condition of the village. 1 2 It appears that elaborate measures 
were taken by kings and chiefs to protect the people from 
ravages of famine. This is made clear by the nineteenth 
chapter in the Mnnsollnsa where the author says that it was 
the duty of the king to take care of his subjects when they 
were in distress. 3 

Roads are necossary in order to serve the purposes of 
communication both ordinary and commercial, and thus to 
advance the economic prosperity of a country. The whole 
■of the Calukyan Empire was provided with a net-work of 
roads. We have innumerable references to local roads 
which are referred to as boundary-marks to various plots of 
land. Some of these roads were not merely village path- 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. B. D. 
R. A. S„ XI. p. 237. 

(2) South tnd. E]>., 1916, No., B. 548. (3) Shrigondokar, Manasollasa, 

Intro, p. 10. 
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ways, but were roads of considerable width, which could 
be described appropriately ns roads in the modern accept¬ 
ed sense of the term, ns they are called Heddaris (high 
roads). 1 * For example there was a trunk road running from 
Tgrndnl in the Sangli State to H5ngal in the Dhurwar 
district.* 

Commerce on a large scale in the Ciilukyan Kmpirc 
was carried on by what may be styled merchant princes, who 
arc often compared to KubBrci in wealth. 3 It is really astonish¬ 
ing to read that a bangle-seller amassed so much of wealth, 
that he came forward to convert his village into a town. 4 5 
Similarly, a certain Devi-Setti from Sorab TSluka dug a now 
tank and cutting down the forests formed new rice-fields/ 1 
The mercantile community is usually meutioned as belong¬ 
ing to V\ra-balanju'd1iarmma at the head of which were the 
Five-Hundred Swamis of Ayyavale ( Aihole in the Bijapur 
district). These Swamis were famous throughout Dravidian 
India, having acquired five-hundred Fira-iastv/ti*. Thoy 
were “ adorned with many good qualities, truth, purity, good 
conduct, policy, condescension, and prudence. " Being con¬ 
spicuous with the flag of the holy hill, they were acknow¬ 
ledged as the protectois of Vira-Balanju-dharmma. Having 
possessed thirty-two Vclomas, eighteen cities, sixty-four 
yogapithas, they were born to wander over many countries. 
With invaluable articles in their bags as their wealth, “ they 
visited the Chera, Chola, Pandya Maleya, Mngadhu, Knusulu 
Snurashtra, Dhanushtra, Kambhdja, Gaula, Lala, Barwara, 
NSpSla, Ekapada, Lambakarnna, StrlrSjyn, GhOlamukha and 
many other countries. " They travelled both by land and 
water routes, penetrating into various regions with superior 
elephants, well-bred horses, large sapphires, moonstones, 

(1) Floot, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Suundattv 

and Belgaum, J, B. B. B. A. S„ X, p. 226 , Ep. Jnd ., XVI, p. 31; Jnd. Ant. r 

XIV. p. 24. e:o. (1) Ind. Ant., XVI, p. 24. (3) Mys. Arch. Dept, Kopart foe 
1928. p. 79; Ind. Ant., XIV. p. 21; Myi. Arch. Dept., 19*8. p. 32. 

(4) My*. Arch. Dept., 1911-12, p. 44. 

(5) Ep. Cur., VIII, Sb., 317. 
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pearls, rubies, diamonds, lapis, lazuli, onyx, topaz, carbun¬ 
cles, coral, emeralds, karkkltana , and various such articles. 
They dealt also in cardamoms, cloves, sandal, camphor, 
musk, saffron, maligaja, and other perfumes, and drugs, “by 
selling which wholesale or hawking about on the shoulders," 
prevented the loss by customs duties. “ They filled up the 
emperor's treasury of gold, of jewels and his armoury of 
weapons. " They enjoyed in great comfort, merit, wealth, 
pleasure and prosperity. Their asses and buffaloes were 
adorned with red trappings'. 

Prom the above description it appears that the mer- 
chants were the most influential community in the Calu- 
kyan Empire. Commerce by land and commerce by sea 
were their profession. These merchants had such a pros¬ 
perous and flourishing trade that they amassed great 
wealth. Ayyavulc became one of the wealthiest cities in 
South India. This only shows that the ancient Kannadigas 
were forwnrd in commerce. We all know that trade and 
commerce arc an index to a country's prosperity. “There 
is no greater wealth in a kingdom than its merchants," says 
the Mahdbhdrata*. 

Merchants wore generally of three kinds, namely, 
indigenous, itinerant and foreign. Besides there were 
local traders called gavarcs*. 

Besides Ayyavale and Arasikerc, VSnugrSmc, TSradala, 
Lokkikundi and Dharmavolalu were also important centres 
of trade. Terdol, says an epigraph, “ was filled with money¬ 
changers ", and was “ adorned with much corn, milk, new 
ornaments, various cloths, with heaps of jewels and a mass- 
of gold *'. 4 It possessed wealthy guilds dealing in pots, 
jewels, clothes and yarn. 5 The merchants of Terdal used 
oxen, asses, he-buffaloes, carts, rafts and boats to carry by 


(1) Ep. Car., vri, 91c., 118. 

(2) Quoted by Joyusval, Hindu Polily . Part II, p. 172. 

(3) Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 26. (4) Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 21. (5) Ibid. 
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land and water all their things including jewels.' Similar 
was the commercial importance of Lokkikundi ( modem 
Lukkundi in Dhanvar district), which by reason of its 
bazaars and wealth was “ like the realm of Kubera Its 
bazaars were famous for sandal wood, camphor, various 
garments, rubies and pearls. 3 The inscription proudly states 
that “ as there are in that town exceedingly many things 
for attaining the various objects of man-kind, the whole 
population is therefore gladdened ever by the accomplish¬ 
ment of the objects of man-kind, and knows forsooth no 
sorrow ". l The record further says that " the man who has 
heard of its wealth, of its excellences, will be right eager to 
see it; the person who has seen it endeavours in his 
desire for happiness to dwell therein ; he who has dwelt 
there has not been able to bear leaving it; if he lias left it 
through mischance of fate, verily he is forever sorrowful 
and vexed by the remembrance of joys there ”. 5 Making 
indeed due allowance for poetic fancy and play of imagina¬ 
tion, we cannot escape the conclusion that Lokkikundi 
was a famous and rich city with prosperous trade and 
commerce. 

The principle of co-operation, which is so important 
in economics, was known to our ancients. Villagers arc 
often described as uniting of their own accord for common 
purposes effecting the welfare of their place. 6 They used 
to undertake works of public utility on a cooperative basis. 
We are told in one record that the inhabitants of a certain 
village, having assembled together in a great assembly, 
agreed among themselves to make contributions, so that the 
village might acquire some of the advantages enjoyed by 
towns/ For similar instances of collective action among 
villagers, the reader will look into the chapter on local 
organisation. 

(1) Ibid., p. 25. (2) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 361. (3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. 

(5) Ep. Ind., XV, pp. 361-362. (6) South Ind. Ep., 1915, No. *99, eto. 

17) Mys. Arch. Dept., 1911-12, p. 44. 
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In many cities trade and industry were regulated by 
guilds. There were also big mercantile corporations founded 
on government statutes. Inscriptions however do not give 
us enough of information about the working of these con¬ 
stitutions. Nevertheless, we have the good fortune to 
possess a record where Akkadevi, the sister of Jayasimha II, 
granted to the eight setties of Sudi a statutory constitution. 
It is of the following tenor : 

“The shopB and houses arc to have their four sides of 
access situate in their grounds of the land of Karagambadu. 
They allow them to stand with a grant of immunity from 
all imposts, including fixed land-rent, for two sra/ies, 
beginning from the present year ; subsequently, from the 
year Nandana onwards, they are to be charged with 
sarvaya annually. The fixed land rent to be paid by them 
under the statutory constitution of the Department of 
Charities is to be eighteen gold gadyanas. The constitution 
of the eight setties is not to apply to the country nor the 
constitution of the country to the Eight. Within the 
Kisukadu Seventy the land of plots are to be immune from 
tolls with the bira-vana, Within the town, in cases where 
anything is lost, the ara-laldra has to make it good. The 
guilt of the father shall not attacli to a son, nor the guilt of 
the son attach to a father."'. 

The corporation was presided over by a chief merchant 
generally allied PnUunu-Svarai. 2 . Every profession worth 
the name was organised into a guild. Thus there were 
guilds formed by oil-mongers, betel-lief sellers, weavers, 
milkmen, artisans, toddy-drawers, basket-maker9, mat- 
makers 3 llower-sellers, 3 washermen, 5 goldsmiths, clothiers, 
cotton-dealers, jewellers, perfumers etc., 6 . The mercantile 
corporations according to their nature and status were 


(l) Ep. Jnd., XV, p. 80. (2) 2nd. Ant., V, p. 344. 

(3) Ep. 2nd., V, p. 23. (4) Ep. Car., VII, Sk., 118. (5) Ibid., Sk., 11. 
(6) Ep. 2nd., V., 23; XIII, p. 26; Ep. Car., VII, Sk., 118. 
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divided into various grades, and members of each grade 
were called by different designations such as swamis, 
makharas, mumuridandas, gavaras, gutrigas, settiguttas, 
ankakSras, biras, biravanas, gandigas and so on. 

It seems that the guild could sit in judgment upon its 
members. Some of the important corporations were even 
granted the right of punishing those who interfered with 
their trade. Thus we are told that the Ayyavale corporation 
had the privilege to “ bind the enemy’s hand as a badge on 
a. pole and parade about ” 

Guilds in those days, roughly speaking, also performed 
the functions of modern bank9 by accepting endowments 
and giving interest on them. Thus we are told that the 
donors of a temple deposited with a merchant guild of 
Sbivapur a sum of money at the interest of 25 p. c. out of 
which it \va9 to maintain an offering to the diety.® There 
were also individual bankers or money-lenders who were 
lending money on a grand scale. They were generally 
called Vn(j.davyavaharis. 

Guilds were of two kinds, namely craft-guilds and 
merchant guilds. The latter class was undoubtedly more 
influential, wealthier and superior in organisation. It was 
also more independent so far as its internal affairs were 
concerned. It is worthy of note that the merchant guild of 
Ayyavale was entitled to carry its own flag. 3 

Guilds were largely hereditary, and the traditional good¬ 
will was handed down from father to son. Thi9 had its own 
advantage. It would not only prove effective in commanding 
confidence, but would also lead to greater efficiency. 

Guilds in ancient Karnataka were greatly responsible in 
moulding the socio-economic life of the people. Big mer¬ 
cantile guilds often served as municipal corporations of 

(1) Ep. Cur ., Vir, Sk., 118. (2) Ep. Ind., XI[, p. 273. 

(3) Er. Car., VII, Sk., 118. 
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wealthy commercial cities. In discharging their civic func¬ 
tions they had to work in conjunction with the headmen.' 
The president of the guild culled the Pattanaswami was abo 
the town-mayor/- They often celebrated festivals, cons¬ 
tructed temples and made endowments. 3 Scholars received 
encouragement under their liberal patronage, and thus 
contributed to the enrichment of Kannada culture. 4 

That trade had attained a high stage of development is 
evident from the fact that traders were acquainted with 
the famous products of different countries. Thus an inscri¬ 
ption of 1181 A. D. informs us that the elephants of Gaula, 
the horses of Turushka ( muslim countries such as Turkey, 
Arabia and Afghanistan ), pearls of Sinlmla, the fine .raiments 
of Cola, the musk of Magadlm, the sandalwood of Malaya 
were specially known for their superior quality. 5 Accordingly 
merchant guilds were extensively organised. The mercantile 
community of Henjeru in the Anantapur district was made 
up of men drawn from all the provinces of Druvidiun India, 
speaking Tamil, Tclugu, Kannadaond Malayalum 6 . Similarly, 
the Sikarpur inscription tolls us that there woro both local 
and foreign cloth merchants in important cities. 7 An inte¬ 
resting account of the Gujarat andK5ra!a merchants settled in 
Venugrama isafTordcd by a Ratfci inscription 8 . The existence 
of these cosmopolitan trading communities i9 tangible proof 
that the volume of trade that was carried on was very large. 

The highly developed industrial corporate life, and the 
highly advanced economic and commercial prosperity of the 
towns of ancient Karnataka are amply testified to by a num¬ 
ber ofinscriptions that have come down to us. The market 
of a city wa9 of huge dimensions. There one could buy 
almost any article which he desired. 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relatin',i to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti and 
Belguum. J. D.B. R. A. S., X, p. 283. (2) Rsoe, Mysore and Coorg from 

Inscriptions, p. 181. (3) Ep. lnd., V, p. 23. (4) Bp. Car., VII, Sic., 118. 

(5) lnd. Ant., V. pp. 48-19. (G) South lnd. Ep., 191G-17, No. C. 1G. 

(7) Ep, Car., VIT, Sk., 118. (8) Ep, fnd, t XIII. p. 2G. 
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SOCIAL LIFE—MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

Village in Ancient Karnataka played the most promi¬ 
nent part in moulding the social and cultural life of the 
people. It was the smallest administrative and self- 
supporting economic unit, as we have shown in the chapter 
on local organization. Every village was blessed with a 
headman, aided by the accountant ( SSnabova ). The 
principle of local government was so uniformly recognised 
that even the Royal cities were administered by the 
gavunda9. Sugandhavarti, the capital of the Rattas, was 
governed by twelve headmen in whom "abode all the 
qualities of the majesty of a noble disposition, celebrated 
for their achievements, of great fame, without rivals 
The population was made up of diverse castes based more 
or less on professional lines. Each functional group had to 
perform its duty towards the welfare of the community. 
“The gaut^a or pail / is the judge and magistrate; the 
Karanam or sJianbhng is the registrar; the talari or sla/iwar, 
and the l3ti, are severally the watchman of the village and 
of the crops; the nirgati distributes the water of the streams 
or reservoirs in just proportion to the several fields; the 
jotishya, joisa or astrologer performs the essential service of 
announcing the seasons of seed time and harvest, and the 
imaginary benefit of unfolding the lucky or unlucky days 
of hour for all the operations of farming; the smith and 
carpenter frame the instruments of husbandry, and the 
ruder dwelling of the farmer; the potter fabricates the 
only utensils of the village; the watchman keeps clean the 
few garments which are spun and sometimes woven in the 
family of the farmer, or purchased at the nearest market; 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions delating to the Jiatla Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S„ X, p. 28J. 
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the barber contributes to the cleanliness and assists in the 
toilet of the villagers; the goldsmith, marking the approach 
of luxury, manufactures the simple ornaments with which 
they delight to bedeck their wives and their daughters 

The meoting-place of the villagers was generally the 
temple. It was here where the inhabitants gave expression 
to their joys and sorrows. It was the centre of their reli¬ 
gious us well us social activities. Religion was not differen¬ 
tiated from other aspects of life. In fact, it was the very 
breath of their life and basis of their existence. Hence the 
value of the temple in ancient times is indeed supreme. 
It was in the temple that the children learnt their lessons ; 
the adults listened to the Puranic tales which imparted them 
a sort of moral instruction ; the drummer-boy and the 
llute-player displayed their musical talents ; the dancing girl 
with articulate sound practised the art of dancing; the 
architect decorated the walls with ancient episodes; the 
poet received inspiration to compose a song; the bhaktas 
gazed at the dicty with a single-minded devotion ; the 
village vagrants spent their idle hours in moving about; and 
the common folk had ample opportunities for simple mirth 
and merriment and unfettered joy especially in times of 
festivals. 

It was almost a custom among wealthy individuals to 
endow and build temples. Even the poor contributed their 
quota for their maintenance. Thus an inscription found at 
Hoovinnhadagali records that the wife of a certain wealthy 
Brahmuna build a temple of Kesava and made gifts ofland and 
a house for the worship of the god for feeding Brahmans and 
for a ilower garden. Other subsidiary grants were ulso made ; 
viz., a village for conducting repairs to the temple, and gifts 
of money, and land by several individuals for betel-leave, 
sandal worship, oblations, perpetual lamps, Cliaitrapuja etc. 2 

. (1) JJice, Mysore and Coorg, I, pp, -1G7-468. 

(2) South Ind. Ep., 1014, No., 128, p. 15. 
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The income of public temples was carefully spent. The 
manager had to show the accounts to the trustees who were 
usually the village-head-men 1 . Some inscriptions are so rich 
in details that we get a complete idea of how the money was 
raised. Sometimes Muncipal taxes were set apart for religi¬ 
ous and social purposes. Thus, the entire guild of Nakhara 
and the Mnmmuri headed by the twelve headmen of 
Sugandhavarti, forming themselves into a great assembly on 
market day, came to an agreement among themselves and 
set apart for the local god Mallinathadeva the following taxes. 
“ They gave one hundred betal-lcavcs on each load of a 
beast of burden of betal-leaves, and fifty botcl-lcavcs on each 
load of the same carrier of the head. Inside the village and 
in the market place the people of that place gave a spoon¬ 
ful on each kind of grain that was sold on each paddy-shop. 
They gave two betel-nuts on each shop. With respect to 
green ginger, jaggory, turmeric, and other miscellaneous 
articles, they gave one spoon-ful on each shop. Of cotton 
they gave on each shop as much as a man can hold in his 
hand. Also fifty cultivators gave a ladle-ful of oil on each 
oil-mill for the perpetual lamp of the samo god. Also on oil 
that came from Beruru for sale, they gave an cxj.da of oil on 
each hddarn. The potters of that place gave on each kiln a 
vessel for the water of the god. Also five hundred dealers in 
vegetables gave two bundles on each cart-load of vegetables 
put up for sale, and four vegetables on each load of a beast 
of burden. The Bsvakkalu (palanquin bearers) gave a 
6mall tax such as a gift in alms on the vegetables that they 
bought for sale The above passage evidently reveals the 
keen interest taken by the entire public in maintaining 
their foremost religious and social institution. 


(1) Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti and 
Bclgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 286. 

(2) Floot, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B, R. A. S„ X, p. 284. 
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People in ancient times, it seems to us, were well dis¬ 
posed towards charity. Works of public utility such as 
tanks and wells received their special attention. Wealthy 
individuals camo forward to construct tanks, dig wells and to 
establish free feeding houses called satras for needy tra¬ 
vellers and learned ascetics. Thus we are told that a certain 
Miinik-sctli, " the glory of the Vai9hyakula" made for a 
salra a grant of land from the produce of which to feed 
12,000 Brahmans at the five parva seasons’. Similarly, one 
KSla-Gamuncla of Amba built a satara “ for distributing food 
to those of the country and those from other parts," and 
made a grant of twenty-five kamma of rice land*. Again a 
"N5yaka granted five villages for the livelihood of the Pujari, 
and for the distribution of food to guests and the destitute. 3 
Another inscription records that the senabova of Morigere 
restored a tank for the merit of his daughter'. A record 
from Bellnry district registers the grant of land to a private 
individual by the gaudu sinabuva, talavara and the ayagaras 
of Hcbbcta for having constructed a tank when there was 
scarcity of water for cattle in the village 1 . Again a Rati a 
inscription says that a certain ChikSrya of Vnisya caste was 
,u ever inclined to charity and other good deeds ,,e . Similar 
instances can be multiplied. 

Closely associated with temples, were the periodical 
•festivals which gave the people free scope for simple mirth 
and merriment and unfettered joy. They casted away the 
monotony of humdrum existence, and provided ample oppor¬ 
tunities for various 9orts of amusements. Unfortunately 
we do not get a complete list of the festivities then celebra¬ 
ted. Nevertheless some of them arc referred to in inscri- 

• (1) Bp. Car., VII, Sk., 294. 

(2) Ep. Car., VII, 8k., 14. (3) Ep. Car,, VII, 0i., 61. 

(4) South Ind. Ep., 1916, No. 444. 

15) South Ind. Ep., 1919-20, No. B. 715. (6) Fleot, Inscriptions Rela¬ 
ting to the Ratta Chieftain* of Saundalti and Belgnum, J. B. B. It. A. S., X, 
.p. 92. 
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ptions. The Saundatti inscription of Santivarma mentions- 
the festival of Dipavali of which illumination was 
a prominent feature, as it is even to this day For it is 
expressly stated that the oil-mongers of that place gave one 
rnana of oil on each oil-mill for the tcmpIe-illumination R . A 
festival called Chaitra-Pavitra is referred to in some records 3 . 
We do not know the exact meaning of this term. We may 
however, presume that it was a purificatory ceremony per¬ 
formed in the month of Chaitra. The Vaishnavas were obser¬ 
ving Ananla-Vrata 1 . Annual festivals called Juruparva and 
Panchaparva are mentioned 5 . Besides these, there were 
annual illumination festivals called Vdrsika-dlpTilsavd 5 . Car 
festival appears to have been a common feature in which the 
villagers and the town-people alike joined 7 . In some villa¬ 
ges it fell in the month of Chaitra 8 . 

Another source of recreation wa9 the fair or the market 
day 9 . The fair was of great commerical as well as of social 
value to the villagers. It was usually on some market day 
that the people convened themselves into a general assembly 
in.order to make religious endowments 10 . In important 
places the market was held regularly once a week. Thus for 
example, the village Sundi had its sante on every Sunday." • 

Among the many curious customs then prevalent the 
ceremony of self-destruction by slow starvation is the mo9t 
striking. It was the peculiar rite of the Jainas known as 
SallSkhana. Its procedure is thus described in the Ratna- 
Karanij-aJia of Samantabhadra "When overtaken by cala¬ 
mity, by famine, by old age, or by incurable disease, to get 
rid of the body for dharma is called sallekhana. One should 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saun¬ 
datti and Bolgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 208. (2) Ibid. (3) Ibid., p. 256, 
South Ind. Ep. 1917-18, No., B. 733. otc. (4) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 97. (5) Mys. 
Arch. Dept, Report for 1912-13, p. 39. (6) Ibid., p. 40. (7) Rice, Mysore 
Inscriptions, pp. 125 and 135. (8) Ibid. (9) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating 

to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti & Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S n X, 283.. 
(10) Ibid. (11) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 100. 
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by degrees give up solid food and take liquid food ; then, 
giving up liquid food, should gradually content himself with 
warm water; then abandoning even warm water, should 
fast entirely, and thus with mind intent on the five saluta¬ 
tions should by every effort quit the body’’ 1 . 

As Jainism was a declining religion during the days 
under our investigation, we do not naturally get as many 
•cpigraphical references to SallSkhnnaas in the earlier period. 
It is to bo noted that the words Samadhi and Sanyasann are 
frequently used to denote Sall9khana*. The rite scCms to 
have been popular among the monks and the nuns, and was 
rarely resorted to by the common people. The ceremony 
was usually practised at Sravana Belagola, the famous holy 
place of the Jainas in South India. Hence the inscriptions 
scattered over the country very rarely speak of it. An epi¬ 
graph of A. D. 1100 commemorates the death of a woman 
named Pollabbo l»y Snllfikhanu Vrutn*. Similarly, Jakluynbbe, 
Who wus holding the office of Nal-gavundit of Nagarakhandn 
seventy, when she was suffering from some "bodily disease" 
took the vow and fasted unto death 4 . The Gnngo king 
M5ra9imha II, we are told, "laid aside the sovereignty and 
at the town of Banks...pura, in the performance of worship 
in the proximity of the holy feet of the venerable AjitasSna," 
"observed the vow of fasting for three days, and attained 
.rest " 4 . 

Another method of meeting voluntary death was the 
ceremony of drowning oneself when one finds that death is 
•drawing nearer. The Calukya King SoraSsvura I adopted 
this mode when he was afflicted with malignant fever in the 
year 1068 A. D. The inscription says that "thereby 
.increasing his fame, he performed in Kuruvartti the rites of 
supreme Y6ga, and in the Tungabhadra the master of the 

• (1) Ep. Cur., XI., Intro., p. 69, quoted by Mr. Narasimhaoberya. 

(2) See Ep. Car., II, Intro, p. 69. (3) Ep. Car., II, No. 156. 

• ti) Ep. Car., VII, 8k.. 219. (5) Ep. 2nd. V, p. 180. 
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world Ahavamalla ascended to heaven It is further 
interesting to note that the great Vlrasaiva teacher 
Siddharama (About A. D. 1160) plunged into the tank he 
himself built, and thus attained Jala Samadhi. 2 While 
Sallekhana was peculiar only to Jainas, Jalasamadhi appears 
to have been common to all. 

The well-known practice of Sati was common in ancient 
Karnataka, as it was in other provinces of India. A number 
of inscribed stones, set up in memory of those women who 
performed the act of self-immolation on the pyre of their 
husbands, are scattered throughout the Kannada country. 
They are called niastikal or mahasatikallu , a term which 
lite rally means “a stone of the great wife". “They aro 
generally sculptured with a pointed piller or post, from 
which projects a woman’s arm, bent upwards at the elbow. 
The hand i9 raised, with fingers erect, and a lime-fruit is 
placed between the thumb and the finger ". 3 One defect 
of those mastikals as a source of historical information is 
that they do not generally contain any letters to give us the 
names and other particular of the individual women who 
died with their lords. We however learn from a Sinda 
inscription discovered at Kurgod that when the general 
Baciraja died and his corpse was being cremated, his wives 
Bailiyakka and Malpantyakka entered the fire and immolated 
themselves with the corpse by the rite of Sati. And just 
before doing that they obtained the permission of the ruling 
prince for the making of certain grants to a temple.* 
Similarly a record from the Sorab TalukS states that when 
the Kadamba King Ravivarma died, one of his wives became 
a Sati. 8 Again a Sila-feisana informs us that Dekabbe, 
the wife of Eca and the daughter of Raviga, observed the 
rite and went to heaven.* 

(1) Ep. Car.. VII, Sk. 136. (2) Narasimhacbarya, Karnataka Kavi 
Charitc, I, p. 183. (3) Rice, My tor a and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 185. 

(4) Ep. Ind., XIV., p. 265. (5) Ep. Car., Vilf, Sb., 523, referred to by 

Prof. Moraes in the Kadamba Kula, p. 277. (6) Ep. Car., TV., Hg., 18.. 
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Coming to contemporary literature, we read in the; 
Ajitapurana, written by Ranna, that when the CSlukya 
minister NSgndeva died, his younger wife Gaundamabbe. 
became a Sati, 1 2 Here the poet describes how Gaunda¬ 
mabbe before immolation goes to her “rival-wife" (Savati). 
Attimnbbo and persuades her to survive her husband, 90 
that she would bring up the child which the latter recently 
gave birth. Attimabbe realising her greater duty as a 
mother accedes to her request. -This incident amply 
proves that Sati was only a voluntary institution even 
among the ruling class, and what is more interesting, it was 
altogether abandoned in critical cases of the type 
mentioned above. 

The rnastihals were held in great esteem by our anci¬ 
ents. It may be rightly presumed that some of them were 
even worshipped, though wo do not get any epigraphica 1 
references to that effect. Because, the common belief that 
the Sati would ascend to heaven and attain the world of 
gods was sufficient to make the people to revere her earthly 
memorial. It may, however, be noted that in our own day 
the ni&slikas strewn about the Karnataka are in many cases, 
recognised us gods and worshipped by the village folk. 

Taking and observing vows was another custom pre¬ 
valent in ancient Karnataka. It clearly implies that the 
people were serious in their outlook on life. What is 
more interesting, they were quite firm in their resolve. We 
are told that a certain potter Bommana, having taken a strict 
vow not to anoint his head or eat food till he had set up the 
god Kumbh§svara, made grants of land in 1126 A. D. for 
the decoration of the god, perpetual lamp and offerings. 
Similarly, we hear of Kaliyakka, the wife of a distinguished 
minister, taking a similar vow 3 . “Thinking what performance 
is there in the acquisition of wealth, which may be lost 

(1) See Narnairahaoharyo, Karnataka-Kavi-Charite, I. P. 65. 

(2) Bp. Car., XL. HK, 68. (3) Ep. Car., XI Dg„ 90. 
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through robbers, or claimants, or the covetous, or kings, or 
fire, she made a vow, saying, " I will at once fix it go ns 
to be secure" and came to be made in SerabanUru a 
beautiful temple for JinapatiThese instances are 
sufficient' to show that religion had a strong hold on tho 
people of ancient times. 

Still curious is the custom of self- destruction after tak¬ 
ing a vow to that effect. This was purely a non-religious 
practice, unlike the examples cited above. We get a number 
of inscriptions recording instances of men committing 
suicide on the death of the king or the queen. Thus we arc 
informed by a Cfilukya inscription that a certain officer 
named B5ka had taken a vow : " I will die with the DBvi.” 
Eventually, when the queen LoccalS DBvi went to heaven 
in A. D. 1185, and “ on his master calling him, saying, 'you 
are the brave man who with resolution have spoken of tak¬ 
ing off your head," with no light courage Boka gave his head, 
while the world applauded saying , 11 He did so at the very 
instant." "The word spoken with resolve is not to be 
broken ,,R . A grant was made for the maintenance of his 
wife and children. Likewise, when MahamandalBsvara 
Tailapa deva of Hanagnl died, his secretary Boppaiio 
"making good his word given for the occasion, went to 
swargga ” with the king 3 . Tho earliest reference to this 
practice is found in an inscription of 865 A. D.. 4 It can 
therefore be said that the custom was still in its infancy dur¬ 
ing the CHlukyan days, and hence was rarely resorted to. 
But It is important to remember that it had grown 
enormously in the southern part of the Empire, so as 
to give rise to a class of warriors culled Garufas who 
vowed to live and die with the king. A supreme instance 
of the self-sacrifice of these gammas is afforded by an 

(I) Ibid. (2) Ep. Car., VII, Sk., M 

(8) Ep. Car., VII, Hi., 47. (4) Rica, Mysore and Coorg from Inscrip¬ 
tions, p. 186. 
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inscription from Belur which records the immolation of a 
thousand warriors at the death of Vira Ballala 1 . 

Vows were also entered into for the purpose of accom¬ 
plishing some cherished object. These formed a class by 
themselves in the sense that they were not at iill persuaded 
by any personal attachment to royal personages. Thus we 
arc told that a certain Tuluva Candiga vowed “ not to let 
the nail grow on his finger ” if the BanavSse fort should be 
surrendered to a certain individual and when the news came 
that the fort was subdued he threw himself from the Ganda- 
bliBruncla pillcr and went to heaven 2 . Similarly, when “ the 
Mahasaanta Bopparasa and his wife Siriya-Devi surrounded 
by all the subjects, were in the temple at the rice-fields, the 
cow-heard Marana's Son Dekaya-Nayaka made a vow, say¬ 
ing, * if the king obtains a son, I will give my head to swing 
on the pole for the god Brahma of ICondnsabavi " 3 . Here the 
idea underlying the vow was that the god would be pleased 
at the sacrifice and to fulfil it would bless the king with a 
son. It wa9 a common belief in those times that self-torture 
gladdened the heart of god. We are again told that “ in 
1180 a chief gave his head in order the army to which he 
belonged might be victorious in the war to which he was 
marching" 4 . 

An instance of a curious ceremony of self-destruction 
is described in an insciption found at Kotur near Saundatti. 
It tells us that a Saiva ascetic by name Sambhu, who, “fear¬ 
ing not the 9howcr of the fire delayed not, but ran up and 
fanned the flame ; and- then without hesitation, having 
thought on the god Mrida in his mind, with smiles passed 
through it I". And thus “ having fearlessly offered his body 
to the flames ; having behaved with the resignation of a most 
profound ascetic j and having meditated on the god Maha- 

(1) Ep. Car., V, Bl. f 112. (2) Ep. Car., VII, 8k., 152. 

(3) Ep. Car., VII, Sk’., 2<6. (4) Rice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscrip¬ 
tions, pp. 1R6-187. , , 
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dSva ; Sambhu attained union with the nymphs of heaven, 
and became content 

All these instances of self-immolation may appear to us 
at this distance of time as useless waste of human life and 
even foolish. Nevertheless it is to be admitted on all' 
grounds that our ancients had the supreme courage to- 
embrace death willingly whenever they thought that the. 
time for it had come. 

Setting up hero-stones in memory of soldiers and' 
patriots, who died in battles or fights, was quite a common 
feature in the Karnataka. The person who thus sacrificed. 
hi9 life was known as “ Vira ” and his memorial slab as- 
Vira-gallu. The Calukyan times were often disturbed by 
the Cola invasions. And after the fall of the empire, the 
MaharaandalSsvaras, who now were left unprotected, had to- 
fight in keeping with so many changing overlords, as the 
inscriptions of the Belagutti Sindas amply testify. More¬ 
over, the feudatory chiefs who were more ambitious wanted 
to extend their territories, and thus Karnataka became a 
battle ground in the later half of the twelfth century. To 
add to this, cattle lifting was one of the recognised causes- 
of ancient warfare. This wa9 tho basis of many a war that 
was faught by the Mahamandalesvaras. Thus we are told 
that Isvara-dSva of Belagavartti led a cattle-raid against the 
village Ablur which was then included in the territory of 
Singanadevarasa, the ruler of the Banavase province. 2 Suclu 
state’of affairs naturally infused patriotism in the hearts of 
thousands who now came forward to sacrifice their everything, 
for the defence of their country. Hence we find a large 
number of Viragals distributed all over the province during: 
this period. The fallen heroes were duly honoured, and 
grants were made for the maintenance of their wives and 
children. These grants were called “ Kodagv * in Kanada and 
Jayavritli in Sanskrit. 4 

(1) Jnd. And., XX, pp. 70-71. (2) Bp. Ind., V, p. 261. 

(3) Bp. Car., VII, HI.. 65. (4) Ep. Car., VIII, 8b., 327. 
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Besides these, there are vlragal9 for heroes who fought 
with robbers and died.' Female life, in ancient Karna¬ 
taka, was held in great esteem, and to save it was a punya 
of the first class. A vlragal of 1198 A. D. records that a 
certain Becccya fought heroically in defence of women, 
from outrage by robbers and after slaying them and rescue- 
ing the women died in the battle and was " carried to the 
world of gods by celestial damsels The chief interest of 
this inscription lies in the fact that an extra land grant was 
made for offering daily worship to the Viragal. The special 
honour thus bestowed upon this hero-slab is a clear indica¬ 
tion of the high regard entertained :by ancient Kannadigas 
for their women folk. 

We have a singular instance of a person meeting his 
death in the act of merely protecting temple property from 
unjust aggression. 1 2 3 

The vlragals, it secm9 to us, were worshipped by the 
people just in the same manner as the Mastiknls. Even, 
to-day we sec a prominent viragal in almost every village 
in the Karnataka worshipped under the name Bira-(Birc) 
Diva (The Heroic God). It i9 also important to remember 
that once in every year a ceremonial festival called Bantfi- 
Habba is celebrated when the Ban$i-Makkals go on 
giving bali (food) to every hero-stone lying within the 
boundary. 4 This practice appears to be of great antiquity; 
Tradition says that it is so ancient that breaking it would, 
certainly bring ruin upon the village. 

Life in ancient Karnataka was one of luxury and enjoy- 
ment fpr the wealthy people, as it was also full of bravery*- 
heroism and adventures. It was a fashion among kings to 

i 

(1) Rloo, Mysore Inscriptions, Nos., 83 and 100. 

(2) Mys. Arch. Dept., Report for 1926, p. 57, No., 40. 

(3) Ibid., For 1917, p. 41, No., 11. 

(4) I do not know whether the festival i3 observod in every part of 
the Karnataka. It ii, however, performed in tho North Kanara district. 
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-marry more than one wife. The Emperor Vikramaditya 
had at least six, Somesvara I had four, Kartavlrya the 
Ratta had two, TniJapa II Kadamba had two, general Bachi- 
Taja of the Sindas had again two, and so on. Social life was 
very much enlivened by women participating fully in the 
amenities of life. The system of Purdah was unknown to 
Dravidian India. Women attended temples and oven went 
to the vegetable markets to purchase things.' It was a common 
custom among them to visit those that were pregnant/’ 
They freely mixed with men and had no scruples to look at 
strangers passing along the road. But it is said that women 
who were mixing with low people under these pretexts, 
were not fit to be termed “ family women ”. 1 * 3 Chastity was 
highly honoured. Devoted wives are praised in ele¬ 
vated language in many inscriptions. In fact, devotion to 
• one’s husband was considered, as the highest duty of every 
faithful wife. Luxury and wealth often leads to immora¬ 
lity. We are told in a Ratta inscription that there were 
some “ family women ” who even used poisonous horbs in 
order to bring their husbands under their control, and thus 
caused them to waste away with consumption, jaundice, 
leprosy, or spleen disease. 4 

It is difficult to say whether women were allowed free¬ 
dom in choice of their partners of life. They however took 
part in public activities and even held offices in the govern¬ 
ment. They were given sound education according to the 
profession and caste to which they belonged. Wo have the 
good fortune to know that the queens of Vikramaditya the 
Great were appointed as provincial viceroys. Akkadevi, the 
sister of Jayasimha, could efficiently govern the country, 
could successfully lay siege to a fort and rightly attain the 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 

& Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 229. (2) Ibid. 

(3) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti c£- 

Bclgauvi, J . B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 279. (4) Ibid. 
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military title Ranabhairavi , befitting her parentage and 
caste. 1 ICanti had the unique honour of being selected as 
the court-poetes9 by the Mahamandalesvara Ballala of the 
Hoysala dynasty/* A certain Jakkiyabbe was holding the 
office of Nal-gavunda of Nagarakhanda Seventy to her 
credit/ 

Prostitution was popular in ancient times. There were • 
special strcot9 for courtesans and public women. 4 It seems • 
that fashionable young men resorted to their dwelling and 
spent their timo there. It is to be remembered that public 
women formed an essential part of the temple staff. 5 This. 
was in fact giving a sort of religious recognition to prostitu- * 
tion. But when we consider the temple as a social institu¬ 
tion, public girls in it were necessary to entertain the people 
with dancing and singing. The custom of presenting girls 
to temples was in vogue. We are told that a certain • 
Siddayya presented gold, land and women to the temple of 
Ranganatlia of Tambarahalli. 6 What is more interesting, a . 
curious instanco of making gifts of virgins to Brahmans is 
mentioned in an inscription from Nagara. 7 The ceremony 
is called Kannedann, and is constituted a part of 
MahadSna. 8 

Dancing and singing were the favourite modes of 
amusement. Both men and women took part in them. Some 
villages had a common hall called Nataka-sala which served' 
as the village theatre. 9 This compares favourably well with 

(1) Ind. Ant., XVIII, p. 2 5. (2) Fleet, Kunarese Dynasties, p. 110. 

(3) Ep. Car., VII, 8k.. 219. (4) Ep.Ind., XIII, p. 58. _ 

(5) Ep. Jnrf.,XIII, p.’58 and XV, p. 93. 

(C) South Ind. Ep. Report for 1914, p. 16, No. 131. 

(?) Ep. Car., VIII, Nr., 47. (8) This should be clearly distin¬ 

guished from Kannyadana, the common form of marriage in which the 
brido is given to the groom aa a gift. 

(9) South Ind. Ep., 1925-26, No., C. 459. 
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the S du-kalam of ancient Tamils 1 and the ddu-kattc of the 
Kannadigas themselves in later times. 

Coming to sports and entertainments enjoyed by kings, 
chiefs, nobles and the aristocracy of the land, we find that 
they took delight in gaming and hunting. 2 Horse-riding 
was mo9t common.3 Cock-fighting and ram-fighting were 
• counted among royal recreations.* The seven requisite of 
.a court as mentioned in a Rn^ainscription were the learned 
man, herald, songster, poet, jester, historian and the reader 
•of the Puranas. 5 Of these the poet wa9 perhaps the most 
prominent. Because we know that many kings took groat 
•delight to enjoy poetry and honour poets. It i9 said of 
•CSvunda Sinda that ho “bestowed gold in abundance upon 
•excellent learned men and good poets and worthy people." 6 
Permadidova of the same dynasty is described as one who 
“ was praised by poets, by wits, and by orators V King 
KSrtavIrya Ratta not only: " fulfilled the desires of learned 
people ” but himself " excelled in the art of poetry V 

Then came the historian and the reader of the Puranas 
who were busy in narrating pleasant stories to their patrons. 
We arc told that Kartavfrya took great delight in listening 
to stories of brave men, who undoubtedly were the 
historical personages of ancient India. 9 PermadidSva Sinda 
had “ for the ornament of his ears the listening to the 
Saiva traditions 'V 0 

During the CSlukyan day9 inter-castc marriages were 
not allowed, though in the previous centuries “ Brahmins 

(3) Sea Ramaohandra Dikshftap's Studies in Tamil Literature and 
History, p. 269. 

(3) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Baundatti & 
Bclgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S„ X, p. 234. 

(3) Ibid., XI, p. 245. (4) IbitL, X, p. 234. (5) Ibid., p. 253. (6) Ibid., 
XI, p. 271. (?) Ibid., p. 241. (8) Ibid., p. 231. (fl) Ibid. (10) Ibid., 
JCI, p. 245. 
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and Kshatriyas could marry and did marry women from 
•castes lower than themselves. ” The caste system became 
so crystallized that it led to a complete disruption and dis¬ 
integration of the Hindu society. The raising up of innume¬ 
rable social barriers was detrimental to the growth of nation¬ 
alism and racial unity. Conditions were such that they 
required a thorough reform, nay a revolution, in the social 
structure of the country. And fortunately enough for the 
land of Karnataka, a great reformer in the person of Basava 
mado his appearance. He oxpressly tells us in his Vachanas 
•that intcrcastc marriages were not allowed by the society.' 
The manner in which he repeatedly exhorts his followers to 
take to intercaste-marriagcs is itself a clear indication of how 
hopelessly the country was socially divided. We are further 
informed by litliic records that there were many sects in 
•each caste; and these sects were not usually permitted to 
have matrimonial intercourse with one another. Thus it i9 
recorded that the.goldsmiths of a certain village were divid¬ 
ed into two sects who did not intcr-marry with one another. 2 

As to the institution of child-marriage, we have no 
•direct historical evidence to know whether it was prevalent 
or not. Inscriptions are, however, silent on the point. The 
great social reformer Basava does not mention it. He would 
have certainly raised a voice against it if it were a living 
custom in his days. We shall, therefore, not be far from 
truth to assume that child marriage did not exist during the 
.period of our study at least in the Karnataka. 

Coming to dress, we learn from the vlragals that men 
in those days wore a short dhoti which did not cover the 
legs below the knee9. Shirts were unknown, and the upper 
part of the body was left uncovered. They had a turban 
round their head which did not radically differ from that 
which is worn to-day. The fashion of tying the hair on the 

(1) Halakatti, Vachanascutrasara, I. pp. 376-377. 

(3) feys. Arch. Dept., Report for 1927, p. 74. 
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head in a knot called Juttu was prevalent.. Women wore 
the Kappada or sari, and the higher classes were also cover¬ 
ing, their breasts With kuppaso or bodice. Nymphs on the 
viragals are, however, sculptured with their breasts left 
bare. The wealthier women decked themselves with costly 
attire and rich ornaments. We are informed that a Santara 
princess was wearing pearl necklaces between her breasts 
and well-fitting diamond rings in her cars. 1 It 19 interest¬ 
ing to note that Ketaki was the favourite flower used by 
the aristocratic class to decorate the hair. 8 Queen Lach- 
chaladSvi is represented in a viragal as putting a crown on 
her head. 3 " Her wrists are decked with bangles, her arms 
with armlets and her legs with anklets". 4 The courtesans 
svere decorated with waistbands and belts round their hips- 
and ear-rings, armlets and necklaces. 55 It must, however, be 
remembered that the dress varied according to their posi¬ 
tion in society. The aesthetic sense of the people was so 
much, developed that men took it a fancy to wear neck¬ 
laces*. , 

It is, therefore, natural that the people with such aesthe¬ 
tic sense had a lofty ideal of feminine beauty. Kannada 
literature of the period is full of descriptions of feminine 
charms, which are often found in inscriptions as well.' The 
following is one of such descriptions as furnished by a Sindu 
record : " The lustre of her body was the water; if you re¬ 
gard it, her delicate arms were the lines of waves ; her eyes 
were the opening buds ; her smilling mouth was the lotus 
and the curls upon her forehead w r ere the black-bees and 
her breats were like two Chakravaka birds. " 7 

(1) Ep. Car., vxrr, Nr., S7. (2) Ibid. 

(3) Sgo Ep. Car „ VIII, Intro., p. 8. 

’ (4) Moraos, Kadamba Kula, p. 275. (5) Ep. Ind., VI, p. 106. 

(6) In a viragal which is now preserved in fcbo Indian Historical' 
Research Institute, St. Xavier'9 College, Bombay, the worriors are found 
with neoklaoc. (7) Fleet, Inscriptions Eclatiny to ths Sindctopmsa Chief¬ 
tain*, J. B. B. Ji. A. S:, XI, p. 271. 



CHAPTER IX 

RELIGION 


II is generally said, and rightly too, that if there is an y 
thing in which a race expresses itself completely and in its 
innermost qualities, that thing is its religion. This remark, 
we believe, applies more fittingly to ancient India where 
religion was the dominant factor in the cultural life of tha 
nation. Hence a short account of the religions and the reli¬ 
gious conceptions of the Kannada race during the period of 
our study will greatly help us in estimating the contribu¬ 
tions of Karnataka to Indian culture. 

The eleventh and the twelfth centuries, occupied by the 
Mahamundalfisvuras, mark the most important period in the 
religious history of the province. It was in this period that 
the predominance of Jainism began to wane, Vaishnavism. 
under Ramanuja came to stay, Virasaivism as preached by 
Basava caught the popular imagination and lastly the declin¬ 
ing Buddhism died a natural death. In fact, it was an age 
when Karnataka witnessed great religious changes almost 

revolutionary. 

First turning to Buddhism, we find that it was fasc de£ 
clining, though a few traces of it are recorded in inscriptions. 
Thus an epigraph of the reiga of Vikram5ditya VI states the 
existence at Dharmavolalu ( modern Dambal in the Dlmnvar 
district ) of a Vihara or temple of Buddha which had beezr 
built by the sixteen &cttis of that place, and of another 
Vihara of Taradgvi, the object of the inscription being 
certain grants to these two Viharns'. Another record of 
A. D. 1065 informs us that a certain Dandanayalw Rupa- 
Bhattuyya who was in charge of the eighteen Agraharas, 
established a Buddha Vihara at BalligSve 2 . Again an in¬ 
scription coming from the same f>lacc say9 that Bnlligave. 

(2) Ep. Car., VII, 8k. 170. 


(1) inti. Ant., X, p. 185, 
63 
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was famous for its five mat has ami the temples of Jina, Rudra, 
Buddha and Hara'. The same fact is repeated by another 
epigraph of A. D. 1129 a . This is perhaps the last mention 
of a Buddhist temple in Karnataka, so far as lithic) records 
are concerned. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that a woman by 
name Nagiyakka was the SSvlsi of this Buddha Vi hara in 
A. i). 1098.* 

Buddhism seems to have beon under the patronage of 
at least a few MahamanclalS$vara9 and state officials even 
in this period when it had fallen on evil days. For we have 
definite evidence to show that a certain Mnhasamantu Govi 
was a staunch supporter of this creed.* Similarly, in tbo year 
A.D. 1110, the SilSharu Mahamandalesvara of Kolhapur "con¬ 
structed a large tank and placed on its margin an idol of 
Buddha along with those of Siva and Arhat, and assigned 
lands for their,support ”. B 

The bulk of Buddhists in this period appears to have 
been formed by the merchant class. We have already seen 
absve that the monastery at Dambal owed its existence to 
the charity of sixteen merchants of the Vaishya community. 
Further we are told by another inscription found at the 
same place that in the Calukya Vikrama year 23, fifty 
Telliga9( oil-sellers ), having met in an assembly, made a 
gift of oil for the purpose of a perpetual lamp to be lighted 
in the above mentioned Buddha temple. 6 

Turning to contemporary literature, we find that the 
famous Jaina writer Hemacandra mentions two Buddha 
monks at the court of the Kadamba MahSmnndalSsvnra 
Jayakesi I of Goa, who reigned from 1050 A. D. to 1080. 7 

- (1) Ep. Car., Vir, Sk. 136. (3) Ep. Car., Vir. Sk. 100. 

O) Ep.Cur.,VLlQk,m. * (4, Ep. Car., XII, Ck, 13. 

<5) Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, p. 98. (6) South lnl. 
Ep., 1927-28, No., E 65. (7) lnd. Ant., IV, p. 233. 
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• It may, however, be noted in thi9 connection that 
Buddhism wag never a popular faith in the land of Karnataka. 
True, the great emperor Asoka did his be9t to propagate 
it in the Kannada country, a9 ‘his edicts, found near Chital- 
■drug amply show. But in spite of his efforts Buddhism did 
not strike deep root in Kannada soil. According to Mr. 
Hayavadana Rao, Buddhism was eclipsed by Jainism which 
was more tolerant of ritualism. 1 One great advantage that 
Jainism seems to have possessed over Buddhism was that 
the former was backed by the ruling dynasties of the day, 
notably the Gahgns and the Kadambas, whilst the latter 
lacked this local influence of political nature. 

Having said so much about Buddhism, let us now turn 
our attention to Jainism. Jainism seems to have been the 
faith of a large number of people in the days of the 
Mftbamandalfiavaraa. It is now an admitted fact that the 
Calukya emperors were not the followers of Jainism ; but at 
the same time they were the supporters of it. This is evident 
from many inscriptions that have come down to us. The 
Bflliir inscription of Juyasimhu II tells us that his sister 
Akkadevi was practising the religious observances of Jina, 
Buddha as well as those of Vishnu and Siva. 2 The object 
of this inscription wa9 to record a grant to the Pgrur 
Agrahara in memory of her elder bother Vikramaditya V. A 
.feudatory chief of Vikramaditya VI, we are told, established 
a temple named Gonka-Jinaiayn in the centre of his capital 
Teradal. 3 The inscription describes the builder Gonka as 
“the virtuous champion of Jainism". We are further informed 
that SCmSsvara I conferred the title of Sabda-Caturmukha on 
a Jaina preceptor*. A record of SfimSsvara III tells us that 
one of his Mahamandalesvara9 Mah5simhad5varasa allotted 
the block of the boundaries of the rice land for the perfor¬ 
mance of various rites of the god Ekasalcya Parsvanatha 

(1) Hayavadana Rao, Mysore Gazetteer, Vo!. I, p. 296. (2) lnd. Ant., 
XVIII, p.ttL 0) lad. Ant., XIV, v.U. (4) Ep. Car n II, p. 69. 
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Deva connected with the temple of Manikyad?va\ A cei- 
tain faithful and beloved feudatory of SomPsvara II built 
the mallikaraoda Santinatha Basadi and with the permission 
of the emperor made gifts to it. When BarmadPvarasa was 
a viceroy of Vikramaditya VI, ruling over the Banavase and 
Santalige provinces, he was persuaded by a certain Jaina^. 
called Pratikanta singayya, to obtain a village from 
Ballavarasa and give it to the Permmaclibasadi at BalligSve. 
Thi9, the emperor sanctioned. From the name of the 
basadi it appears that it was first established by Vikrama. 
himself when he was a prince and as such was ruling over 
Banavase. 

It will thus be seen that the Calukyas were patrons 
of Jainism, though their personal creed was Hinduism. 
Their love for Jainism was so great that many of their 
inscriptions begin with the invocation addressed to Siva and 
Jina. This led some scholars even to doubt whether the 
Calukyas were of Jaina faith. Thus for instance, Dr. Burnell 
was inclined to think that the Calukyas were originally 
JainasL 

Among the Mahamandalesvaras, the Rattas of SaundattL 
stand pre-eminent as the followers and supportors of Jainism 
during the period of our study. We have already seen 
elsewhere that the Rattas were raised to political power by 
the Rashtrakutas. It was thus natural for this feudatory 
dynasty to support Jainism which found some of its greatest 
patrons among the Rashtrakuta emperors. Later on when 
the Rattas came under the sovereignty of the Calukyas 
they did not think it advisable to change their faith though 
they changed their overlords. Thi9 was typical of the time, 
which breathed an atmosphere of religious toleration. 

(]) Ind, Ant., X, p, 131. 

(2) Pal, The Western Chalukkyas of Kalyani, (An unpublished 
«liesi'8),p. 435, (3) Ibid. (4) Burnell, South Indian Paliography, p. 109. 
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The Ratta inscription found at Mulagunda begins with 
■an invocation to Candraprabha who was the cause of the 
diffusion of the sacred writings of Jinn'. Another epigraph 
which comes from Saundatti, records several distinct grants 
to Jaina temples. 8 In this record we find that the first of 
•the Baisas who attained some political position was Prithvi- 
rama, the son of Merada, who enjoyed it under the RSshtra' 
leuta Icing Krishna, and that previous to his elevation he had 
been a Jaina religious student of the K&reya sect of the 
holy saint Mailapatlrtha. It will thus bo seen that the 
Raisas from the very beginning were Jainas by faith- 
Another lithic record found at the same place registers a 
grant of one hundred and fifty maltars of land by Icing Santa 
•or Santivarma, the grandson of Pattiga, to a Jaina temple 
that he had built at Sugandhavarti, and a grant of the same 
amount to the same temple by Santivarma's mother 
Nagiyabbe. 1 2 3 4 Again another inscription, discovered at 
Saundatti, records a grant to the Jaina temple made by the 
bountiful prince Bhugaladevi and hor husband, the great 
Ratta chieftain king KSrtavlrya II.‘ Unfortunately, “the 
details of this grant", say9 Dr. Fleet, “could not be clearly 
■made out". 

Coming to the reign of Kartavirya IV, we find that he 
too, like his predecessors, was a great patron of Jainism. The 
Kalholi inscription informs us that, at the command of 
Kartavirya, certain grants were made to a Jaina temple that 
had just been built as Sindana-Italpole. 5 The purpose of 
this grant was to provide food, wholesome medicine and 
•instruction in the sacred scriptures for the holy men living 
there, as well as for repairs of the temple O: the reign of 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains oj Sauniati 
■and Belgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 192. 

(2) Ibid., p. 194. 

(3) Ibid., p. 204. 

(4) Ibid., p. 213. (5) Ibid., p. 229. 
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the next king LftkshmidFva II we have an inscription which 
proceeds to record various grants of land made t6 the Jainu 
temple at Situndatti, at the command of the royal preceptor 
MunicandradPva. 1 Similar examples from the Raltu records 
can be cited. But we believe that these are more than 
enough to convince us that the Ruttus were the staunch 
supporters of Jainism. 

It should not, however, be supposed that Jainism 
flourished only at the Royal courts of Saundiitti and 
Belgaum. In fact, it was the faith of a considerably large 
number of people living in the Kfmdi province, the dominion 
of the Ratias. The Kalpole inscription noticed above 
mentions a family of Yadava Chieftains who were governing 
the district of Hagaratagc under the Ra?tas. What should 
be noted, in this connection, is that this minor feudatory 
family too was Jaina by faith. It describes the King Raja, 
the most famous chieftain of this dynasty, as a great Jaina 
patron. The epigraph reads: “ Other kings are addicted 
to the forbidden recreations of gaming, hunting, eating 
flesh, associating with courtezans, running after others' 
wives, mixing with low people, stealing, and unfair ram- 

fighting and cock-fighting;.; but even apart from 

that, arc they like you, O king Raja: devoted to the 
worship of Jina and to giving gifts to world-renowned suihts V‘ 

It further proceeds : “ King Raja.whose head is even 

purified by the fragrant waters of the rites of the Jaina. 
religion, who ever relates the legends of religion, a very 

moon to the ocean of nectar of the doctrine of Jina,. 

caused to be created at Kalpole, which is the best town in. 
the whole world a temple of Jina, wonderful to be beheld,, 
the diadem of the earth, having three pinnacles that are 
unequalled, so that Brahma and Vishnu and Siva were 
charmed with it and said, “ The Jain religion is the spotless 
religion." 


(J) Ibid., p. 273. 
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The inscription continues: 11 Thus king Raja, the 

li.cloved of the goddess Sri in the form of unceasing happi¬ 
ness, having created at Sindan-Kolpole a place of retreat for 
the high minded devotees of the god SantinStha (Jina), 
udorned with golden pinnacles and arched portals fashioned 
like a sen-monster and pillars of honour, gave it to Subliu- 
candrn Bhattaraka, who was considered his own spiritual, 
preceptor 

We have already remarked that Jainism was a popular 
creed professed by a good number of pcoplo in the Kundi 
province. This opinion is corroborated by epigraphical 
evidence. The Mulagundn inscription tells us that the 
four headmen of certain guilds, belonging to a district, gave 
a field of the measure of one thousand betel-plants to the 
Jaina temple of the place. And to that same temple of Juina 
the Brahmans of the family of Ballala, with the consent of 
two thousand merchants, gave a field of the measure of one 
thousaud betel plants in that same field of Kanada-verma 
mSia. 2 It is recorded in another inscription that the. 
merchants of some four towns convened themselves together- 
into a great assembly and act apartcertain contributions for 
the purposes of perpetually anointing the god Santinathnn of 
Sindana-Kalpoie. 3 And all the peopleof the districts, headed- 
by all the guilds of the place called E}uvare and the place 
called Hnnnonddvare, made some contributions to the same- 
God. 4 The above references conclusively prove that- 
Jainism found special favour among the trading communities 
of the period. 

Though Jainism was thu9 professed in the Calukyan 
Empire by a considerable portion of its population, it 
now ceased to be the “conquering religion that it was". 
If Jainism ever had its golden age in the history of Karna- 

(I) Flfldt, Inscriptions Relating to the Ra((a Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Bclgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S„ X, pp. 33-1-235. (2) Ibid,, p. 193. (3) Ibid. 
p. 238. (4) Ibid. 
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taka, ft was under the Gan gas and the R5shtrakuta9. The 
personal creed of the Calukyas was Hinduism. Hence 
Jainism could not command so much of political influence 
as it once did under the patronage of the earlier dynasties. 
What is more, it now began to wane and by the time the 
Calukyan Empire disappeared from history, it ceased to 
exist as a prominent force in the land of its previous glory. 
This change wn9 brought about by the operation of a series 
of cau9C9 which we note below. 

First of all, the influence of Sankaracarya was not 
without its effects on other religions. His teachings gained 
much ground during the ninth and the tenth centuries ; and 
Hinduism assumed the form of an active converting creed. 
Unfortunately for Jainism the great philosopher-teacher 
made SringSri, in the very heart of Karnataka, his head¬ 
quarters and there established the principle seat of his faith. 1 

Secondly, the fall of the Gahga kingdom of Talakad in 
A. D. 1004 and the wide conquests and temporary domini¬ 
on of the Cola kings, as Mr. Rice observes, 2 wa9 one of 
the main causes for the decline of the Jaina creed. 
Rajindra Cola and his successors were not only staunch 
supporters of Saivi9m, but powerful enemies of Jainism. 
They are sometimes described to have ravaged the country 
as far as Puligere, destroying the Jaina shrines. For 
example, the Gavarwad inscription of Sdmeshv&ra II tells us 
that when the Cola king RajSndra-D5va invaded Belvola 
he burned down many temples, and defiled and damaged 
the Jaina sanctuaries; but he paid the penalty of his crimes 
by being defeated and slain by SomSsvara I. The words 
describing the wicked deed of the Cola monarch are worth 
quoting. The inscription reads : “ When the base Cola, 
failing in his position, deserting the religious practice of his 
own race, 9et foot upon the province of Belvola and burned 

(1) Ep. Car,, VI, Sg\, 11. (2) Rice E. P., A History of Kanar ase Lite, 
rature, p. 24. 
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-down a multitude of temples, he gave his live head in battle 
.to Trailokyamalla, suddenly up the ghost, and brought 
about the desertion of his family so that his guilt bore a 
-harvest in his hand 

“Thnf deadly sinner the Tivula, styled the Pandya- 
Coja, when he had polluted these temples of the supreme 
Juinas erected by the blest Permanadi, sank into ruin V 

Thirdly, the conversion of the Jaina king BifctidSva 
*( A.D. 1117-1137 ) of the Hoysa^a dynasty by Ramanuja 
was another shock which Jainism had to sustain. Ramanuja’s 
work did not stop with the conversion of the king. He is 
•said to have stayed at DwSrasamudra for more than twenty 
years during which period he was able to build a large 
Vaishnavitc community in South Karnataka. 

But the greatest blow ever dealt to Jainism in South 
India was the revival of Virasaivism in the twelfth century 
.under the able guidance of Ba9av<?svara who by the nobility 
of his mind and sincerity of his soul stirred the very spiri¬ 
tual life of the Kannada race and created a powerful religi¬ 
ous sect called the Lingayats. 

Coming to Saivism, we find that it wa9 the most popular 
■faith adopted by a large majority of the subjects. This is 
evident from many inscriptions which begin with an invoca¬ 
tion to god Sambhu. If the Raitas and the Senavaras were 
Jainas, the Sindas, the Guttas.nnd the Pandyas were all 
Saiva9. The predominant influence of this faith can be well 
judged by the fact that even two of the Ratta inscriptions, 
contain verses in praise of Siva. One of these records 
describes Siva in the following glowing terms : 11 Reverence 
•to Sambhu, who i9 made beautiful by a Cowri which is the 

(1) Ep, Jnd„ XV, p.345. 

(?) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Bolguurn and 
,Saundatti, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, pp. 250, 273. 
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moon that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who is the- 
foundation pillar for the erection of the city of the three- 
worlds." 1 Then the inscription proceeds to invoke Gana- 
pati and Parvati. What is more interesting, the epigraph 
prays to Lord Siva to " grant the fulfilment of the desires- 
that are born in the race of the Rattas." 

it is needless to emphasize that the Sindns were Saivns. 
We have seen elsewhere that they claimed to be the descen¬ 
dants of Siva himself. From the union in love of Siva and 
Sindhu was born a son who eventually came to fame as the 
"Long-armed” (nidudol) Sinda, the founder of the dynasty." 
Besides, the inscriptions refer to liberal endowments mado 
by the Sinda chiefs to Saiva sanctuaries. Thus the king 
IsvaradSva of the Belagutti branch is said to have mado 
grants of land to certain Saiva teachers who were famous for 
their religious knowledge. 3 MallidSvarasa of the same 
dynasty made a grant of land for the service of the god 
Siddhesvara and freed it from the artisan’s tax, oil-mill tax 
biravana, the family tax on bullocks, herjjunk, kodavlsa and 
bandarahana after washing the feet of Sankarasi Pandita.* 
King Permadideva I of the Yelburga house is described as 
one “ who has for the ornament of his ears the listening of 
Saiva traditions." 5 He was one of those who “ acquired the 
most excellent favour of the God Srikanthadeva ”. 6 

The Pandyas, like the Sindas, appear to have been 
Saivas. This is clear from their inscriptions which record 
liberal endowments made by them to various Saiva temples. 
Thus, the Mahamandalesvara Tribhuvanamalla Pandya is 
stated to have made certain grants to the Saiva agrahara of 
Bada on the application of the Brahmanas of that institution 

(1) Ibid., p. 250. (2) Ep. Car., YU, HI, 50. 

(3) Ep. Car., VII, HI, 45. (4) Ep. Car., VII, HI, 46. 

(5) Fleet, Inscription s Eclating to the Rmdavamsa Chieftains, J. B, 
M.R.A.S.,Xl,p.m. (6) Ibid., p. 245. 
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and remitted certain taxes. 1 Similarly Vijayft Pandya 
constructed a tank for the god Jagatisvar and made certain 
endowments for various purposes including decoration, wor¬ 
ship and offerings to the God. 2 Similar instances can be 
easily multiplied. 

It is a well known fact, stated in inscriptions, that the 
family god of the Gutta Mal)3mandal5svaras of Guttal was 
Siva under the name of Malvakala of Ujjayani. 3 

Thus then, it is crystal clear that many of the gieat 
feudatory families of the day were the worshippers of Siva, 
though their overlords belonged to the Vaishnava faith. 
But ut the same time it is noteworthy that the Calukyas 
were so much influenced by the Saiva cult that Bdhana in 
the VikramSftkadtvacharila introduced Siva thrice to instruct 
the hero of the work.- 1 “The patronage that Saivism receiv¬ 
ed at the hands of the Gfflukyaa is amply illustrated by the 
fact that kings lent their names to Saiva sanctuaries built 
either by them or their officers. Hence we see temples of 
Siva bearing the names of Jagnd?kaniall5svara, MallikamodS- 
svara, AkkSsvara, SO.nesvara and so on." 8 The popularity 
of saivism is further amplified by the fact that out of the 
thirteen inscriptions found at Puli five are Saiva, three are 
Vaishnava, two Jnina, one belonging to the cult of Harihnra 
while the rest two are non-sectarian hero-stones. 6 

One prominent Saiva sect of the period under survey 
was that connected with the KSISmukhas. These are 
described in inscriptions as having come to Karnataka from 
the distant Kashmir, though we do not know when . and 
how. 7 Dr. Bhandarkar tells us that the Kalamukhas were a 
religious class eating food in a skull, besmearing the body 
with the ashes of a dead body, eating the ashe9, holding a 

(1) Ep. Cor., xr, D139. (2) Ep. Car., XI. Dg., 4. (3) Elcet, P. S, 
and 0. C. Inscription), No.. 108. (4) Pai, Western Chalukya of Kalyani 
(unpublished thosis) p. 439. (5) Ibid. (6) Ep. l»d., XVIII, p. 170- 

(7) E. C. VII, Intro, p. 46. 
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■club, keeping a pot of wine and worshipping the God us 
seated therein. 1 They were the followers of aSaiva system 
of philosophy associated with an ancient teacher by name 
Lakulisa, who according to Mr. Rice, can be traced back as 
far as the first century A. D. ? * But the earliest mention in 
Karnataka of the Kalamukhas is in the Nandi plates of the 
Ra9htrakuta king Govind III. This epigraph contains a date 
corresponding to December 18th A. D. 807, on which day a 
grant of a village was made by the above mentioned king 
to IsvaradSsa the head of the temple at Nandi. This 
Isvuradasa, the head of the temple at Nandi, is styled a 
Kalamukha and the disciple of Kalasakti in the Cluk- 
Ballapur plates dated A. D. 810, which records a grant of 
the former on behalf of the temple. 3 

These Kalamukhas appear to have gained much influ¬ 
ence in the eleventh and the twelfth centuries when they 
were in a flourishing condition throughout the Kannada 
•country. They are generally referred to in the inscriptions 
a9 managing great educational institutions attached to Saiva 
temples. These were called Mathas, the most famous among 
them being the one at Belgame in the neighbouring territory 
•of the Sindas of Belgutti, and the other at Huli in the 
Kundi province of the Rattas. We learn from the records 
that these mathas were presided by very able pontiffs who 
were the recepients of the patronage of the emperors, 
feudatory chiefs and governors. Thus the Kalamukha 
teacher Jnanasakti of Puli was a distinguished divine and 
scholar to whom king Bhuvanaika-malla ( ScmSsvura II ) 
paid particular reverence, in connection with which a fine 
temple of Siva was built. 4 

These Kalamukhas appear to have been great educa¬ 
tionist from whose influence even the kings and the feudatory 

(1) Bhandar/car, Vaishnavism and S aioism, p. 127. (2) Rice. Mysore 
and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 205. (3) See the Q. J. M. S., Vol. VII, 
p. 77. (4) Ep. lnd„ XVIII, p. 189. 
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chiefs could not be immune. Some of them bore the title 
“ Rajag urn ” 1 which clearly implies that they were appoint¬ 
ed os teachers to royal families. Of these RSjagurus mention 
may be made of SaivSsvarasakti ( A. D. 1071 ) of Kuppatur,.. 
Vamasakti (A. D. 1160 ) of BelgSme*, and Kriyasakti (A. D.. 
1206 ) of Aeandi 3 . Dr. Venkutasubbaih tells us that the 
Kalamukhas were divided into divisions and sub-divisions 
called pnrshe or avali and santati*. It is further interest¬ 
ing to note that some of these preceptors were celibates. 8 

We do not know why and at what time these • KSlSmu- 
khft9 disappeared from Karnataka. But so much is certain 
that their influence was greatly reduced by the revival of 
Virasaivism in the twelfth century. It is true that the K515- 
mukhaa were also Saivas like the Lingayats. But Basave- 
svara who revolted against the caste system did not favour 
the Saiviam of this 9cct which was orthodox and narrow 
in its outlook. A study of the educational mullias and 
agraharus managed by the Kalamukhas is quite a fascinat¬ 
ing one. But as we arc here concerned with religion 
rather than education, we shall speak of them in detail in 
the proper place. 

Side by side with the Kalamukhas there existed a class 
of Saiva ascetics called Goravas, who were held very sacred 
by all Hindus including Vatehnavas. AVaishnava inscrip¬ 
tion of A. D. 10S2 6 which records a grant to a temple of 
Vishnu, states that " to him who appropriates and destroys 
the grants shall accrue the guilt of downright cold-blooded 
slaughter of Brahmans, Goravas, herds of kine and 
women”. 

(1) Ep. Car., will, Sb.. 279. (2) Ep. Car., VII. Sk. 96. (3) Ep Cam 
Vir, Ci, 64. (4) Venk.uasubbaib : A Twelfth Century University 

Mysore Q. J. M. S. ( VqI. Wll, p. 179 ). (5) Ep. Car., VII, Sk., 277. (6) Ep' 
bid., XVII I, p. 178. 
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As has been remarked above, Vaishnavism was another 
popular creed in the Calukyan Empire. Many of their 
records state that the boar emblem was a boon granted to 
the Calukyas by the god Narayana. Thus in the Huri- 
harn plates of Vinay5ditya Satyasraya, the Calukyas claim 
to be of mannvya gotra, son9 of Hariti nourished by the 
seven Mothers of the world, owing to their good fortune 
to KarttikSyn nnd subjecting ull kings in a moment at the 
sight of the Boar ensign obtained from NSrSyanu. 1 2 More¬ 
over “their very emblem the boar represents the incarnation 
of Vishnu. Some of their titles such as ViranfirSyunu, 
Calukya-Narayana, Raya-Narayanu etc., speak for the 
supremacy the religion enjoyed during their days. From 
the boar cre9t, acquired according to their tradition from 
god Vishnu himself, and from the invocation in the begin¬ 
ning of all their records irrespective of their sectarian 
subjects, it is plain that the family god of the CSlukyaa 
was Vishnu " 8 

It is worthy of note that th’i9 period saw the worship of 
Harihara, a god brought to prominence with an idea to 
reconcile rival sects of the Vaislmavns and the Saivas. This 
Harihara, the combined deity, is sometimes mentioned by 
the name Snnkara-Narayaria in some records. A Pandya 
inscription of A. D. 1171 begins with an invocation to 
Harihara nnd records a grant to the temple of Svayambhu 
&nkara-N5r5yana. 3 It appears that some people began to 
realize the importance of both Siva nnd Vishnu. Those 
who believed in this were anxious to spread their new cult 
among others. With this object in view temples dedicated 
to Harihara came to be built. An inscription from Hiili dated 
1097 A. D. pays homage to god Harihara of that place, 
established by a certain Ajjavara Nakiinayya. 1 The reason 

(1) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, No. 132. 

(2) Pal, Western Chulukyas of Kalyani, (Unpublished thoalu), 

J>. -148-449. (3) Ep. Car., XI. Vg. 32. (4) Ep. lnd., XVIII, p. 183. 
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that led to the foundation of a Harihara shrine has been 
clearly stated in an epigraph that comes from Davanagere. 
“Some saying that beside HarL there is no god in the earth 
and some saying that beside Hara there is no god in the 
earth, in order to remove the doubts of mankind, was 
assumed with glory in Kudalur the one form, of Harihara 
May he with aiTcction preserve us. The celebrated Siva 
acquiro the form of Vishnu, Vishnu acquired the great and 
famous form of Siva, in order that this saying of the Veda 
might be fully established, in Kudal there stood forth in a 
single form praised by the world, Harihara,—May he protect 
the earth ’7 

Among other deites that were worshipped mention may 
be made of Brahma and Surya. We hear of a temple at 
the famous town of Balligave dedicated to god Brahma. 
* There the temples of Hari, Hara, ICamalasana, VitarSjn 
and Buddha, like the five ” arrows in the world, shine as the 
live mathas in that city. 1 ' 3 Similarly an inscription from the 
Badami Taluka refers to a temple dedicated to Hari, Hara 
and Brahma.’ 

Sun-worship, though not common, was in existence. 
A record of A. D. 1139 states that the Prabhu of MSvalli in 
the Nagnrnkhuiida Seventy had an image of Surya with race 
made, and set it up. 4 Again, we learn from an inscription 
found at Maga] that the king’s treasurer and the Mahajanas 
of Mamgola made some grants to a temple of Siva, Vishnu 
and Surva, built by one Marmarasa. 5 

The most important event in the cultural and religious 
history of Karnataka in the day9 of the Mahamandalesvaras 
was the great revival of Virasaivism which superseded the 
Jains and ousted the Brahmans. The origin of this powerful 
movement is attributed to a certain Brahmana called 

(1) Ep. Car., XI. Dg., 25. (2) Ep. Car., VIT, Sk.. 100. 

(3) South if/.. Ep., 1927-28, No. E 237. (4) Ep, Car., VII, Sic., 266. 

15) South I id, Ep., 1914-15, p. 14, No. 123. 
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Ekantada Ramayya. The full story of this originator is 
recorded in an inscription in the temple of Somanatha at 
Ablur in the Dharwar district. The inscription belongs to 
the reign of the MahamandalSsvara KSmadSva of the family 
of the Kadambas of Hangal who reigned, according to Dr. 
Fleet, from A. D. 1181 to 1203*. The story may be sum¬ 
marised in the following words To a Saiva Brahmana, an 
inhabitant of the town Alande, there was born a son named 
Rama who became an ardent devotee of Siva. While visiting 
various Saiva places of pilgrimage he once came tO' 
Abbalur which was a 9trong-hold of Jainism and an inilucntial 
establishment of the Saivas. Here he got into controversy 
with the Jainas, who, led by one of the village-headmen 
sought to interrupt and put a stop to his devotions. Some 
wager was made, the terms of it being recorded in writing irr 
a palmyra-leaf, on the result of which the Jains staked theii 
god and their faith. Ramayya won the wager. But the 
Jains refused to do what they had pledged themselves to do, 
namely to destroy their Jina and set up a Siva instead of it. 
Consequently Ramayya himself overturned the Jina-murti 
and laid waste the shrine. The Jainas then complained to 
Bijjala who sent for Rama and questioned him as to why he 
had committed an outrage on the Jainas. Thereupon 
Ramayya produced the writing on the palmyra-leaf, and 
asked Bijjala to deposit it in hi9 treasury, and offered that, if 
the Jainas would wager once again he would repeat the feat 
which he had already ‘ once accomplished. The miracle 
which Ramayya successfully performed was to this effect. 
After singing the praise of Siva he cut off his own head and 
laid it at the feet of Siva. On the seventh day the head 
came back to him and he was again alive. The Jainas would 
not face tho test again. So Bijjala, laughing at them, dis¬ 
missed them with the advice that thenceforward they should 
live in peace with their neighbours. Moreover, the king gave 


(1) Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, pp. 559, 563. 
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a Jayapatra (or certificate of victory) to RSmayya. Bijjala,. 
fully appreciating the single-minded devotion of Ramayya,. 
granted to his temple of Vira-S5 manat ha a village. The- 
miracle performed by Ramayya was repeated before 
CSlukya SomSsvara IV in a public assembly, and he simi¬ 
larly made a grant of another village to the same temple. 
And finally, the Mahamandalesvara KamadPva summoned 
Ramayya to Hangal and made a similar grant. 1 2 Eliminating 
the supernatural agency, nothing is inconsistent'in this 
account. 

To Basava, however, belongs the real credit of populari- 
zing the Virasaiva faith and giving it a new turn by his 
novel doctrines. Some incidents from his life are found 
narrated in many Kannada works such a9 Basava PurUm- 
Cannabasava-Piirana, Sing i-RUja- Purina, Basavarajadeva*- 
Rag ale, Vrasliabliindra-Vijaya and Bijjala-Rfiya-Caritra . 
Of these the first two arc fainou9 as they form the sacred 
literature of the Lingayats. According to these Puranas*. 
the traditional story of Basava is as follows 

There lived in Bagewad.i in the Bijapur district a cer¬ 
tain Brahmana MSdirSja and his wife MfidalSmbika. A son 
was born to them who, being an incarnation of Nandi, was 
named Basava. When the usual time of the sacred-thread 
ceremony arrived, Basava, then eight years of age, refused to. 
be invested with the Yajnspaveetam, declaring himself.as, 
one who had come to destroy the distinctions of caste on 
earth. Balad&va, the maternal uncle of Basava, who was the 
prime-minister of Bijjala was much pleased with his nephew’s 
singular wisdom and piety, and gave him his daughter- 
GangSdSvi in marriage. 3 In course of time, the Brfihmanas 
began to persecute Basava for the novel practices 
propounded by him. As a result of this, Basava was 

(1) Ep. Jnd„ V. pp. 245-252. 

(2) Summaries of these purEpaa bare been published lu the J. B. B 
R. A. S„ Vol. VIII. (3) J. B. B.R. A. S., VIII, p. 67. 
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compelled to leave his town. He then went to a village 
named Kappadi and spent his early life in attaining know¬ 
ledge at the feet of god Sangamfsvara. Meanwhile, Baladeva 
died; and the king was pleased .to appoint Basava in his 
father-in-law's place. Basava did not readily accept the 
office, but .at last, with the hope tliat the influence attached 
to the post would help him in propagating his doctrines, he 
accepted the offer and consequently became the prime 
minister. The king now gave Basava his younger sister 
Nfiald'caria in marriage with a view to bind him as closely 
as possibc 1 . 

Basava had a 9istcr Nagalambika who had a son called 
Cannabasava or Basava the beautiful, who was considered 
as the incarnation of Sanmukha the son of Siva. Both 
Basava and Cannabasava began to propagate with great 
energy the doctrines of their new faith, helped by the poli¬ 
tical position in which they were placed. Bijjala had another 
minister by name Mancanna who was the enemy of 
Basava. Bhsava used to spend large sums of money from 
the king’s treasury to support the Lingayat priests called 
Jangamas. Taking this as a favourable opportunity, 
Mancanna informed the king of the expenditure incurred 
by Basava 0 -. Thu9, Basava's behaviour naturally aroused in 
Bijjala, who was a Jain, feelings of uneasiness and distrust. 
And at last-an event occurred which ended in the murder 
of Bijjala and the death of Basava. 

At Kalyana, there were two pious Lingayats named 
Halleyaga and’ Madhuvayya whom Bijjala caused to be 
blinded:' ’Thereupon Basava left Kalyana for ICudala Sanga- 
mesvara and ordered Jagaddeva to murder the king. Jagnd- 
dSvn with the help qf two friends succeeded in entering the 
PAlacc and stabbed Bijjala. Asa result of this, civil war 
ensued in the city; and heaiing this Basava was absorbed 
in the God Sangamesvara.* 

• # • ? •-# •»* 

<I) Ibid., p. 63 W y. B+D. It. .A, Virr,.p. 70.. «3> Ibid., p. 96. 
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The Jain account gives a different version. It states 
that Basava had a very beautiful sister whom the king took 
as a concubine. As to the murder of Bijjala, it gives us the 
following information : The King had been on an expedf, 
tion to Kolhapur to subdue the Silahara Mahamandalesvara 
who perhaps rose against his overlord. On his way back to 
■Kalyfina, a Jangama sent by Basava and disguised as a Jain 
presented the king with a poisoned fruit. A9 9oon ns the 
Iting smelled in, ho became senseless and died. When lying 
on bis death bed, Bijjala called his son in his presence 
and asked him to Lake revenge putting Basava to death. 
Imnrndi Bijjala accordingly begun to hunt out the Jangamas 
and persecuted them ruthlessly. On hearing this Basava, to 
save his own life, fled to Ulavi and committed suicide by 
throwing himself in a well. Cunnabnsava however surrend¬ 
ered all his uncle's properly and was admitted to royal 
favour 1 2 * * . 

The story, as narrated in the Dasiwmaja-tlcva-Ragalc' 
differs in many points from Lhc accounts given above. In 
the Rn^u/c wc arc told that Basava lost his parents early 
in his boyhood and was brought up by hi9 grand-mother. 
He was staying with her until he was sixteen when he 
realized the mission of his life and consequently left 
BagSwSdi in search of knowledge, casting aside the sacred 
thread, which he wore 8 . BaladSva the uncle of Bnsava is 
not at all mentioned in this work. Basava is said to havo 
entered the services of one Siddha-DandSsn, the treasurer of 
Bijjala, on an annual pay of one hundred and one honnus. 
After the death of SiddhadandSsa, Basava was raised to the 
position of the treasurer *. As to the murder of the king, the 
.account states that Basava was responsible for it *. 


(1) Flat, Kanarctc Dynasties, p. 481. 

(2) /Jasavarujadcva-Jtagale, St ha! a II. 

. (3) Basuvuroja-deva-Itagnk, Sthnla 5. 

(1) Srccniva/a Moorty, lihakti Dhandtoi Bu$a.v<xnnanavd>‘u p. 85. , 
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It 19 to be remembered that the PurSnas are full of 
doctrinal expositions, recitals of mythology and super-natural' 
elements including the miracles worked by Basava- We 
therefore attach very little importance to them as a source 
of historical information. Dr. Fleet lias the following 
remarks on these works :—"There are, however, no apparent 
reasons for attributing, either to the Lingayat Puranas, or 
the Jain poem, any greater historical accuracy than other 
Hindu works of the same class have been found to possess* 
And on the contrary, there are fair grounds for questioning 
the correctness of the narratives given by them. The 
Lingayat and the Jain accounts differ very markedly; to a. 
far greater extent than can be accounted for on simply the 
supposition of a representation of the facts from different 
sectarian points of view"Moreover, the Puranas and the 
Jain poems were composed centuries after the time they 
treat of. Basava Parana belongs to the later half of the 
fourteenth century R , Ccmna Basava-Purana to the close of 
the sixteeth 1 2 3 , and Bijjala Raya Claritra to the middle of 
the seventeenth \ 

We are, however, concerned with the ideals for which- 
Basava stood rather than with the mere details of his life. 
Yet, before trying to understand his doctrines, it is but 
necessary that we should have a correct idea of the sort of 
man that he was. By some strange co-incidence of fate 
Basava is known to history as a great religious reformer on 
the one hand, and a base murderer on the other. Tin's charge 
levelled against him has to be carefully examined in the 
light of reason before the verdict is finally pronounced by the 
historian. Scholars who readily believe in the sectarian 
Puranas and accounts of a rival sect naturally think that 
Basava was the instigator of Bijjaia's murder. Dr. Bhandarkar 

(1) Fleet, KanarM Dynasties, p. 481. 

(2) Narasimhacharya, Karnataka Kavi Charite, Vol. II, p. 36. 

(3) J. jD. D. li. A, VIII, p. 221; Narasimhacharya, Karnataka Kavi 
Charite, Vol. If, p. 309. (4) Narasimhacharya, O. G, p. 417. 
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belongs to this class of writers when he clearly says that 
"the principle incidents, however, may be relied on as 
historical"'. 

Dr. Fleet, as quoted above, completely ignores the 
Purana3 and docs not even believe in the murder of 
Bijjala. From an inscription found at Belgamve he draws 
the conclusion that Bijjala was not the reigning king at the 
time of his death, and that he had abdicated in favour of his 
eldest son Rayamurari *. To this Mr. Srcenivasa Moorty 
says that Dr. Fleet's interpretation of the words used in the 
inscription is not correct, and further proves from epigra- 
phioal records that Rayamurari SOvideva was set upon the 
throne by a certain general Madbava who killed the reigning 
king KarnadSvn, the grandson of Bijjala 3 As wo are not at 
all concerned with the political history of the Kalncuris, we 
do not enter into the controversy. Accepting Mr. Sreenivasa 
Moorly’s conclusions, which seem to be more reasonable, 
we believe in the murder of Bijjala. Then the next question 
ns to who was responsible for it naturally arises. 

Iu our opinion, if such traditional accounts written 
■either with a blind faith to one's own religion ( as in the 
case of the Lingayat Puranas), or with an enmity to other's 
creed (as in the case of the Jaina poem), are to be always 
believed, then the history of India will have to be revised. 
If we believe in the cruelty of Basavn shown to Bijjala 
why not also believe the story told by the monks of Ceylon 
that the Emperor AsGkn slaughtered 98 or 99 brothers in 
order to clear his way to the throne ?‘ 

To this inquiry Dr. Smith answers that the story is 
Al absurd and false " 5 " The grotesque tales about Asoka's 

41) Bbaudarlcur, Early History of the Dekkan, p. 93. 

<2) Floet. Kanarese Dynasties, pp. 476-477 and 484. 

(3) Srcenivasa Moorty, Bhakli Bhandhari Basavannanavaru, pp. 84-91. 

44) V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 93. (5) Ibid. 
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alleged abnormal wickedness prior to his conversion to 
Buddhism, which were current in the north ns well ns in the 
south are equally baseless and obviously concocted for the 
purpose of edification". 1 This is the opinion of Dr. Smith* 
How is it, then, that the doctor came to such a conclusion ! 
Wimt are his sources besides the traditional lore ? These 
arc the questions that one may naturally ask. To this the 
doctor replies that "the only 90iind foundation for his 
(AsOka's) history is to be found in his numerous and 
wonderful inscriptions". 0. Those inscriptions, as we all- 
know, arc full of AsGka's preachings, instructions and 
sermons which ho addressed to his subjects from time to 
time. And-the historians have accepted his sayings as the 
main source of reliable evidence. Similarly, we too have to- 
search after similar sources, if there are any, with a view to- 
understand the real Basava. And fortunately enough we 
come across a vast body of literature embodying the sayings 
of Basava which have been recorded by him from lime to 
time " as expressing the thoughts that were passing through 
his mind These sayings which are called Vacanas in 
Kannada very closely resemble the sermons of Asoku 
in the sense that they toe were meant to instruct 
the people. These Vacanas bring the real Basava before 
our eyes. With the help of these sayings, let us, therefore* 
proceed to examine whether Basava was a man who could 
have stooped to such a mean act as to instigate a religious 
murder. 


Basava always preached love for mankind; and had 
great pity for all living creatures. He says, “Do not kill ... 
Be not angry. Have no contempt for others. This is inter¬ 
nal purity. This is external purity 


(1) V. A. Smith, Oxford Iludory of Tndiu, p. 93. (£) Ibid., p. 04. 

(3) Jtf. Ant., Vol. U. P, 10. 
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" You should look upon all creatures as yourself.If 

you look upon all lives and souls as equal, will not God’ 
make himself one with you ? You show mercy to all living 
creatures, believing that wherever there is life there is God, 
will not Kiidnla Sangama DSva come down from Kailas and 
carry you up “What is that religion wherein there 
no mercy? It is mercy that is wanted for all creatures.' 
It is mercy that is the root of religion V With these sayings 
before us, how can wc believe that Basava showed no mercy 
to king Bijjaja. Again lie would say ■" Ah, I cannot kill 
animals, nor can I eat their flesh ”. 3 Is it then possible for 
him who could not even kill an animal to cause a man tq 
be killed ? 

Basava again and again advises his friends not to her 
carried uwny by passions. He asks them never to get angryr 
“ What is the use of being angry with those who are angry 
with us ? How does it matter whether anger is against- 
others or oneself ? A man’s anger is injurious to his own. 
goodness. It is a fall from wisdom. God Kudal. Sangama, 
docs the fire in one house burn the neighbouring hou9e withy 
out first burning the house where it rose ?". 4 “ If l see: 
people talking sixteen to a dozon, glaring with their eyes* 
tearing their hair and clenching their fists, I am .afraid-of- 
them and run away. Let me be called coward for running,- 
away from them ’’. 5 ’ . - ; • 

Can the historian believe that a man who . spoke the 
above words with deep sincerity would allow himself .to be. 
carried away by anger aud instigate a murder? 

“O my mind, do not hurt others in speech". 6 "Aa 
long as you cannot give up cruelty ... where are you, and, 
where is ling a 7 ?” . * * , 

(1) Ibid., p. (2) lnd. Anl., Vol. Lt. p. 10. (3) Ibid. (4) Q. J. Jtl. 

S., Vol. XXir, p. 41. (5) lnd. Ant., Vol. LI. p. 11. (0 iWA. P- & 

(?) Hid., p. 10. 
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Such sayings, which can be quoted easily at length, 
clearly show that Basava felt a love for mankind. "Love of 
mankind, pity for mankind, pity indeed for all lives,” says 
Mr. Venknteshn Iyengar, "was the central fact of Bnsavanna’a 
religious teachings" '. It is therefore beyond all canons 
of justice and reason to believe that Basava instigated the 
cruel murder of Bijjala, an act which was so contrary to the 
great principles that he preached. 

Who then is the culprit ? And how is it that the 
Lingayat writers believed in the alleged part played by 
Basava? Unless we answer these questions, our defence 
of Basava cannot be complete, 

Whenever a nesv religious movement comes to be 
launched, it has to face severe attacks from many quarters. 
The orthodox element in the society, clinging to its old faith, 
■naturally leads the opposition. Both the parties try to hold 
their own, and religious enthusiasm get9 strong. The mol), 
regardless of reason, becomes furious, and fanaticism 19 the 
result. The same course of events scem9 to have followed 
the great religious movement started by Basava. Fanatics 
arose, and being led by the enraged mob, entered the court 
and stabbed the king. It is immaterial for our present 
purpose to know who actually led the mob and murdered 
the king. Suffice to say that Basava was innocent. The 
situation had already got out of his hand. He, therefore, 
left the city with a heavy heart laiden with deep sorrow, 
denouncing the wicked deed committed by his co¬ 
religionists. 

The news of Bijjala’s death spread in the city like wild 
fire. The fanatics received it with joy. Civil war ensued. 
Greatly encouraged with its success, the mob wanted to 
declare that the act of destroying the enemy would amount 
to a sacred duty to one's ^religion. And to show that even 


(i) q. j. m. s., voi. xxirr, P . 42. 
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Basava approved of it, they naturally invented the story 
that it was he himself that instigated the murder. The story 
was soon accepted by the people as true, as the public is 
always prone to believe such false rumours in excited times. 
As years rolled on, it assumed the form of tradition. And 
unfortunately enough, the later Lingayat writers incorpora¬ 
ted it into their accounts, without thinking in the least that 
the future historians of India would make capital out of it 
and depict Basava as a mean murderer. 

We have seen above that Basava adopted the principle 
•of Ahimsa, and felt a love for all living creatures. Besides 
being revolutionary, he was a great thinker and a man .of 
remarkable independence and courage. As a social 
reformer, ho was far ahead of his times. The soul-killing 
•caste system of the Hindus was the worst evil from which 
the society was suffering. Untouchability was playing the 
havoc, denying evon the most elementary rights of mankind 
to the depressed classes. Basava could not tolerate this 
injustice. He denounced the VurnSsrama Dharma and 
raised a voice against it. He rejected the ancient Sastras 
•and appealed to reason. Dry disputations of the Sanskrit 
Pandits, he hated. Untouchability had no place in his 
•scheme. He condemns the caste system in the following 
language : 

*' The Vedas trembled and trembled; the Sastras 
•retired and stood aside; Logic became dumb; the Agamas 
■went out and withdrew ; for our Kiidala sangama Deva dined 
•in the house of Channayyn the Holeya ( untouchable )" *. 
* l None but the ancients can know it. O stop, stop : Only 
the devotee of God is of the highest caste. Hence no dis¬ 
tinction of caste should be observed. He is neither born or 
amborn. The servant of Kudala Sangama Deva is limitless.” 
In another Vacana he says, "When a devotee comes to 

(1) lnd. Ant., Vol., LI, p. 40. (2) Ibid. 
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my house, with the symbol of God on his person, if I then 
ask him what his caste is, I adjure Thee by Thy name, 1 
adjure Thee by the name of Thy Pramathas, let my head be 
a fine, let my head be a fine,0 Kiitlula Sangama D5va".' • 

Basava was not simply a preacher. He was a servant 
of the poor, the outcaste and the down-trodden. lie raised 
them up from their degradation and assigned to them their 
due place in society.. Ho declined lhat the Brahmanas hud. 
no special sanctity and boldly asserted that every body was 
entitled to reach the highost goal. His only ambition in 
life was the service of the people. This is how he expresses- 
it: “Instead of making me a golden crown over a temple 
tower, on which crows drop dirt, make me a leather shoe 
to be trod on by the masters" 8 , “ I desire not the 
height of Brahma. Nor do I desire the position of Vishnu,- 
nor of Siva., 1 desire no height but this. Grant lhat I may 
know the feet of your saints,' O God Kucjala Sangama." 3 

Basava admitted everybody to his creed and asked him 
to forget his caste. His influence was so great that 
marriages between Brahmans and ’ even Pancama9 took, 
place. This was a severe blow to the supremacy of 
Brahmans. Pie denied expiatory ceremonies, sacrifical ritc9,. 
religious formalisms, and discouraged religious observances 
such a9 pilgrimages and fasts. Purily of mind does not come 
from the ceremonials. " Brethren, says lie, “ bathing in the 
stream and. washing your self, bathe and wash yourself of 
the sin of living with strange women,.of the lust for another’s- 
money, wash yourself of these. My Lord ICudala Sangama,.. 
if they give up not these but bathe in the stream, the stream, 
will have run in vain for them.''* 

His protest against Brahmanical sacrifices is emphatic. 
He would condemn them in the most powerful language.- 

(1) Ibid. (2) Ibid., p. 12. 

(3) Q . J. if. S.. Vol. XXII, p. 35. 


(4) Ibid,, p.38.- 
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“ Leave it alone, that horse-sacrifice, leave it alone, that 
initiation into the Ajapa mantra. Leave it alone, that 
offering in fire, and those counting of Gayatri spell. Leave 
them alone, those charms and incantations for bewitching 
people.”’ “ Oqr Kudala Sangama DSva is not pleased with 
those thread-bearers that repeat the “mantra"of cutting, 
necks of other creatures.” 1 * 

Busava classified Astrology, Devils and Omen together- 
and asked the people* not to believe in them. Superstition 
and astrology were denounced. On one occasion lie gives 
the following piece of advice :—“ With one who knows not 
the subtle path of God, the time of the eclipse is far superior 
to the twenty-four to this. The fast day is far superior 
to Sankranta. Sacrificial offerings, and the daily rites are 
far superior to Vyatipata: But to one who constantly 
mediates on Kudala Sangama Deva, such meditation is far 
superior to innumerable countings of mantra9 and the per¬ 
formance of severe penances.” 3 

Basava did not believe in Tapas and Sanyasa and such 
tortures in the name of discipline. “ He had no faith in 
denying the facilities that god has given to man,” 4 

He prechcd that everyone must work and none should 
beg, even the Jangamas, the Lingayat priests. lie adopted 
the principle of self-help and exhorted his followers to- 
stand independent. Not to work is to commit sin, and to- 
displease god. He voices these principles in his Vacanas 
thus. “ Mere strings of words such as “ god is the soul of 
all created beings ‘will never do, instead of-the work 

which is your duty.You ought to work for the servants 

of Kudala.Sangama Deva.” s Again he says, “You yourself 
ought to work with an eager mind. You yourself ought to. 
work, labouring with your body. If you do not work with. 


(1) lrul, 4nt., Vol. LI, p. 39. (2) 2nd. Ant., Vol., LI, p. 39. (3) Ibid. 
(I) Q. J. itf. S., Vol. XXir, p. 87. (3) 2nd. Ant., Vol. LI, p. 54. 
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your body, how will Kuclala Sangama DSva be pleased with 
you." 1 "I labour in my fields for the sake of my masters. 
I trade for the sake of God. I accept service with others 
for the sake of servants. For, I know that whatever Karma 
I form Thou dost subject me to the enjoyment of the fruit 
of that karma."" 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya rightly maintains that Basava was 
almost the first Indian thinker who preaohed the dignity 
of labour and stopped nil beggary. ° He alone preached 
that only Kayaka ( work) led to Knilasa.” 3 

Basava laid a strict moral code for the Virasaivus. 
He advised them to give up meat and liquor, and his voice 
was heard. Thi9 was a great achievement. It was not easy 
•for those converts who came from the lower classes to 
become strict vegetarians. But the sincerity underlying his 
preachings was so deep, that his people could not but 
follow him. 

According to Basava, womeu possess the same social 
privileges as men. All wearers of Linga irrespective of their 
•sex were proclaimed equal in the eyes of god. Just as man 
has the right to choose his wife, so has woman to select her 
husband after she attains her age. Hence child-mnrriage 
becomes impossible. Widows were allowed to marry. 
Woman underwent the same religious ceremony as man, 
■and the Lingayat woman is as high as Lingayat man. 

Needless to emphasize that Basava believed in one god 
whom he calls universal. 

u Ah, wherever I look, there thou art, O God Thou 
Thyself art one with a universal eye. Thou Thyself art one 
-with universal arms. Thou Thyself art one with universal 
feet, 0 Kiidala Sangama DSva." 1 

(1) Ibid. (2) Ibid. 

(3) C. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. IU, p. 421. 

(4) 2nd, Ant., Vol. LI, p. S3. 
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Basava contributed much for the enrichment of 
Kannada culture. He not only founded a new sect, but 
did a good deal for the language of his province. His 
message was not for the Pandit trained in metaphysical 
discussions. He appealed to the heart of the common 
people in their own tongue. He spoke pithy words of 
advice in chasto Kannada. His Vncanas may be rightly 
called as the Upanishads of not only the Virasaiva9 but 
of all Kannadigas. Basavn compares favourably well with. 
Buddha in many respects. Both the teachers preached 
ahlms'd; both of them worked for the uplift of the fallen »■ 
both of them condemned the caste-systcm and both the 
thinkers chose the vernaculars of the people to propagate 
their doctrines. 

Dr. Bhandarkar seems to have completely misunder¬ 
stood Basavn whom he describes as only “A strenuous 
supporter ” of an already existing creed. 1 The Doctor 
perhaps did not go to the Vacanns where alone the original 
and real Basava with his novel ideas and ideals can be seen. 
What is more, the Jangamas, who helped Basava in the 
propagation of his creed, are styled by him as a 11 profligatcd 
class. 2 This view is entirely unsupported and uncorroborated 
by authentic evidence. It appears to be the work of his. 
imagination. It might be that a few of the Jangamas were 
not keeping up to their principles, as it is the case in almost 
every organisation. But to maintain that the whole class 
was " leading a profligate life " is certainly a prejudice. It 
was only with the help of these missionaries that Basava 
was able to build up a large community of his followers 
within a very short time. What the Buddhist monks did for 
the spread of their religion, the Jangamas did for Vlrasaivism 
on a smaller scale. Let it be remembered that nowhere in 
the world a band of profligate loafers ever helped in the 

(1) Bhandarkar, Vaixhnavism and Saivism, p. 13C. 

(2) Bhandarkar, Yarly History of the Dekhan, p. 9<. 
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foundation of a religious sect. Dr. Bhandarker’s view is not 
only erroneous but irrational. 

«In any history of Indian religion ”, holds Mr. Vcnka- 
tesha Iyengar, " Basavanna is sure to be given a prominent 
place. In the history of human religion his pluee cannot 
be very different. He came into the midst of a movement 
for reform; he became the leader of the movement; put 
faith into thousands and thousands of his generation and 
established on a firm basis a creed that to-day is accepted 
by three million people and more. The Veerjisaiva move¬ 
ment was essentially a popular movement. It developed a 
school of poor priests. It abolished the old priestly class. 
It adopted the Vernacular as the medium for inculcating the 
highest truth to the populace. It gave to women an 
important place in religious and social ljfe. It set out with 
the ideal of realisation of every individual, high and low. 
Much, of the' credit of these • characteristics of the movement 
should without doubt go to Basavanna who first defined the 
<lirections in which its work should develop.”' 

We conclude that Basava is perhaps the greatest man 
that Karnataka had produced. He belongs to the galaxy of 
those reformers of the world who from time to time toiled 
for the uplift of the fallen humanity in order to save it 
rfrom ignorance, superstition and degradation. 

(1) Sea Q. J. M. S., Vol. XXII, p. 44. 



CHAPTER X. 

EDUCATION AND LEARNING 

It seems that there wns n wide diffusion of literacy and 
learning in the Calukynn KnrnStaka. The very existence of 
a vast body of cpigrnphicftl records bcarg impressive testi¬ 
mony to this fact. Perhaps no’ other part of India is so rich 
in inscriptions as the Kannada country. We have nearly 
three hundred - epigraphs engraved in th6'reign of VikramS- 
•ditya VI alone. Kings, chiefs, nobles and the people 
woul.d not have taken the trouble to inscribe in hard stone 
and copper, if the people were not able to read the inscrip¬ 
tions. Thus we see that almost every village had records 
which the inhabitants were able to read and understand. 
Moreover many of the epigraphs, specially the "vlragals” of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, are composed in simplo 
homely colloquial Kannada.' This was because many of 
them were written by the-village folk who formed the 
agricultural clas9. It was this wide spread of literacy tliut 
popularized learning and literature even in those ’times 
when the printing press was still unknown. 

Educational Endowments • . . • 

Many of the inscriptions that have been discoverd refer, 
to grants and gifts made to impart elementary and higher 
education, as well as to provide every facility to students 
who were undergoing the course of instruction. These 
grants were made not only by the ruling monarchs and thei? 
feudatories, but also by the rich individuals and’the higher 
officials of-’ the slate. Thus the Raisa chieftain Prithviram 
gave eighteen nivartanns -of land to the shrine of Jinfodra 

V- * , • « • * 

(1) For specimens of this typo of inscriptions soe tho Simla 1 nscripiious 
publisbedin the Epi>jrai>hia Carnalica Vol.*\Tl. ... 
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which was an abode of learning and religion.' Kartavirya IV 
of the same dynasty granted in all fifteen thousands of 
kammas of land to the five mathas in Nesarigc along with 
Tings, ornaments and cloths for the teachers. 8 Nagadeva, a. 
minor feudatory of SomSsvara I (CSIukya), gave an entire 
village to a Saivn teacher to meet the expenses maintaining 
“ascetics, professors, students, public women and artisans." 3 
Similarly Mah5mai>cJ.nl55vara Racamalladgva of the 
Sindavamsa made a grant to the Saiva divine NirvanidSva of 
the Elksti Cakravnrti Matha at Sindagere. 4 

Grants of similar nature by wealthy and philanthropic- 
individuals have been recorded in many inscriptions. 5 These 
records clearly show that there were many charitable- 
institutions where poor students had their boarding free- 
People knew fully well the importance of learning; and ;t 
wa9 a regular custom among them to make liberal endow¬ 
ments for the spread of education and culture. A gift for 
education was known as Vidydddna . 6 

Women were so much interested in the spread of 
education and the propagation of culture that many queens 
are recorded to have made large endowments on educa¬ 
tional institutions. An inscription at Cinnatumbalam. 
registers that the chief-queen MalayamatidSvi gave to the 
one hundred and forty Mahajanas of that place 30 gadydnas 
of gold from the sidddya of that village for the maintenance 
of the commentator on Sastras, the reader of the Puranas, 
the teacher of the RigvSda and the YajurvSda and the 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ralta chieftains of Saundutti an 
Btlgaum, J. B. B. R. A. S. Y., p. 200. 

(2) Ibid., p. 257. 

(3) Barnett, Inscriptions of Budi, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. p. 86. 

(4) A. R. ofS. I, E. for 1914, No.. 206. 

(5) A. R. of S. J. E. lor 1927-28. No. E. 276 and No. E. 273 
A. R.S. I. E. ior 1928-29, No. E. 80. 

(6) A. R. of S. I. E. for 1928-29, No. R. 80. 
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Brahnmna in charge of the Agnishtige. 1 AkkSdBvi the 
Calukya princess granted to the agrahara of Pgrur 3 
mattars of laud for the purpose of feeding the students. 2 
The emperor BhuvanaiknnmllndBva, it is said, at the request 
of his queens Revaladevi and MailaladSvi granted to 
Su res vara Panclita a plot of land for the purposes of 
education. 3 4 

From theso inscriptions it is crystal clear that endow¬ 
ments were made from time to time to preserve the institu¬ 
tion, to feed the lecturers and professors, and lastly to 
maintain the students. One peculiar feature of these 
endowments was the mixing up of educational grants with 
those for general charitable purposes. The general result 
of this indiscriminate mixing up of students and 
others may have been that the charities gradually- 
lost their original educational character. This was 
more so after the disappearance of the Calukya 
power from tho history of Karnataka. This mixing up of 
the temple funds went on increasing in every century till 
wc come to very recent times. Prof. S. V. Vcnkatesvara* 
truly remarks that it would be a triumph of cpigraphicai 
research in South Indian history, if educational endowments 
could be disentangled and differentiated from the vast 
satra and temple funds of tho present day, and their 
proceeds earmarked for education, in keeping with the 
purpose of the founders. 

Religion, it seems, played a very important part in the 
cultural life of ancient Karnataka, Hence we find the 
mixing up of education with religion. And tho religious 

(1) A. R. of S. 1. E. for 1910, No. B. 518. 

(2) Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Cunarcsc Inscriptions Ind. Ant. VoL 
XVII, p. 275. 

(3) A. It. of S. 1. E. for 1927-28, No. B. 9. 

(4) S. V. Vcnkatosrara, Indian Culture Through the Ages, Vol. T„ 

pp. 281-282. 
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sense of the people was quite sound and even “ modern " in 
its tendencies. They thought that the temples of gods were 
the temples of learning. Education was as sacred to their 
hearts as religion itself. They understood the secret of 
•serving god by serving man. 

The State and Education 

We have already seen that kings, chiefs, ministers and 
other high officers made liberal endowments to educational 
institutions. It would not have been possible for 
private individuals to build a healthy system of education 
without the help of the state. It is on account of this royal 
patronage that education could be broadcast in almost 
every village in ancient Karnataka. A number of inscrip¬ 
tions tell U9 that the Cakravartis, MahamandalSsvaras, the 
Mahapradhanas, the Dandanayakas and the Mah5s5mant5- 
•dhipatis were great patrons of education, learning and 
literature. 

Some of the educational institutions, especially the 
agrahiiras, were under the direct control of the members of 
the imperial family or the Mahamandalesvarns. Thus the 
Ponnavada c^grahara wn9 under the management of Ketala- 
devi the wife of Somgsvara I. 1 Similarly Lakshraldevi, the 
queen of Vikramaditya the Great, was the manager of some 
agrahflras in A. D. 11 09* Prior to her they were under 
the control of BammadSva the trusted feudatory of Vikra¬ 
maditya. 3 But usually the agrahSras were managed by 
private individuals. Though the state provided facilities for 
education and helped it with funds, it rarely interfered with 
.the organisation, management or the methods of teaching. 

These institutions, in the majority of cases, were 
in the hands of the Mahajnuas constituting the village 

(1) Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I ml. Aut, XVIII 
p. 273. (2) Ibid, (3) Fleet, Kan. Dynamics, p. 4-18. 
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assembly. 1 -Sometimes very able and efficient* teachers 
themselves looked after the management of the schools, 
even though royal grants were made to such institutions. 2 
These can be conveniently called the "grant-in-aid” 
schools, to use the modern educational terminology. The 
first typo which was under the direct control of the state 
was very rare. We can compare this type to the modern 
government schools and colleges. The remaining type 
which was looked after by the Mahajanas was the most 
common. Almost every village assembly ( Mahajanas ) had 
its own school. It was something like the school main¬ 
tained by the municipalities and the local boards of our 
own day. This comparison, of course, is not complete, 
and it cannot be so, It is, however, true that there was 
greater lrccdom of action and thought in the educational 
system of those times. Endowments for learning made by 
the kings and chiefs were given away unconditionally as 
Vidyabhfjgamas or Vidyadanams. The grant of land 
to Suresvara Pandita by the Calukya Emperor Bhuvanaika- 
malludSva is a good instance point. 3 Some of the 
great universities such as the agrahara of Belgami were 
autonomous bodies free from the governmental control. It 
is even said that the professors had political influence and 
took part in the affairs of the state. 

Agrahara. 

Coming to the various types of educational institutions 
we may classify them under five heads—agrahara, brahma- 
puri, ghatikS-sthana, matha and devalaya or temple. The 
first three of these were institutions where education of an. 
advanced type was disseminated. The matha and the 
temple were the agencies where both the primary and 

(1) A. R. S. I E. for 1937-3, No. Ei 84. 

(2) Ibid., No. B. 9. 

(3) A.R.S.I.E., 1927-28, No. ]3. 9. 
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'higher' education was imparted. We propose to 
describe each of these types in the light of inscriptions 
that have come clown to us. 

The most important centre of education and learning 
was tho AgraliSni. It was a colony of learned Brahmans, 
and a corporate body with its own means of maintenance 
granted to it by generous donors, and powers of self 
government. 1 It was an independent body as regards its 
resources and internal control. As we have already seen 
elsewhere, its working was not interfered with by the 
central government. The administration of the agrahara was 
vested in the Mahajanas constituting the village assembly." 
It was in these agrnharns that education of the University 
standard was disseminated. Students from the surround¬ 
ing villages flocked to these agrahSras in order to receive 
learning and culture. They were open to all students of 
every faith and race. 3 That these institutions existed 
throughout the period of our study, we find from frequent 
mention of them in inscriptions. 

It seems that they were distributed over all parts of the 
Kannada country. Epigraphs show that they were at least 
sixteen in number. Ruli in the Bclgaum district was one 
of them. Nnragund in'the Dhurwar district was another 
and pambnj in the same district was the third. 1 Tho fourth 
was at Kuppnltur, s the fifth at Talagundu, 6 the sixth at 
Perur, 7 the seventh at Ponnavada," the eighth was ul 

(1) Ep. Car, VII, Sk. 100; E, C. Vir, Sk. 176; Ep. Cm., VII, 80.202, 2G3. 

(2) A. R. S. 1.E. for 1927-28, No. 84. 

(3) EP. Car. , VII, SK., 176. 

(4) Fleet, Kanaroso DynaUics, P. 443, note 4. 

(5) EP. Car., VIII, Sb„ 249 and Sb., 276. 

(6) EP. Car., Vir, Sk. 17G and Rioe, Mys. Insert, 303. 

(7) Fleet, Sanskrit <t Old Canarcsa Inscriptions, In if. Ant., XVIII, 

P. 271. 

(8) Ibid, , XIX, P. 269. 
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Kirimidi, 1 the nineth nt Bggiir, 2 the tenth was nt Aihole, 3 
the eleventh at Sayyadi, the twelfth at Arasikare, the 
thirteenth at Kirgundi,* the fourteenth at NSraligc. 5 the 
fifteenth at DBgamve.* Lastly the most distinguished 
among them sill was the famous agrahSra at Bcigami in 
the Shikarpur Tuluka of the Simoga district. 7 

An agrahura in ancient times meant a group of houses 
built by a person and granted as a gift to lirahmaii9 with 
the object of securing “ dhanna ", It is commented by 
some modern writers that the establishment of an agrahSra 
was inspired by a belief that the donor would ensure it 
happy and long existence in the next world which he was 
supposed to reach after his death. 8 Though there is an 
element of truth in this statement, it cannot be said that 
the only object of the establishment of an agrahara was the 
acquisition of merit. Because wo know from the Talagunda 
inscription that the Kudomba King Mukkanna, not finding 
u Brahman family in the south, imported from the north 
thirty-two Brahman families whom he settled in the 
Agrahara of Talagunda near Bclgamc.’ This inscription 
docs not say that Mukkanna did this as an act of attaining 
puny a. The real motive of the king was evidently the 
-desire to promote education in his country by founding an 

(1) Floot, Notts on Indian History <fr Geography Ind. Ant. XXX, 

P. 267. 

(2) EP. Car, Vrr, 8k., U- 18. 

^3) Floot, Notes on Indian History ct Geography, Ind. Ant. XXX, 

P. 267. 

(i) Ibid. 

(5) A. R. M. A. D. im, p. 36. 

(6) Floot, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, J. B. II ^ 

R. A. S.. IX, PP. 275-276. 

<7) EP. Car, VII, Sic. 124. 

<8) This view is hold by Dr. Voakotsubbayya, M. *A. Ph. D., Sow 

Q. I. At. S. , VII, P. 162. 

{0) SP, Car, VII, 8k, 186. 
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ngrahara of learned Brahmans. 1 Tims, it is a mistake to 
h'old that the establishment of an ngrahara in ancient 
Karnataka was not in the least prompted by the noble idea 
of advancing learning. 

The agraharas were of considerable dimensions, 
deriving their maintenance from many villages. The 
Talagunda Agrahara, it is recorded, received its income of 
144 villages granted to it by the King Mayuruvnrmn 
Kadamba as fees for as many as eighteen horso sacrifices 
which he celebrated. 2 This Agrahara contained 32,000 
Brahmans with 12,000 Agnihatras. 3 The University at 
BSgur was so big that it had 1,300 Brahmans. 4 Similarly 
the Agrahara at Kuppattur was in a flourishing condition* 
throughout the eleventh and the twelfth centuries. 5 The 
university centre of Belgami was so extensive in area, that 
the town was divided into two sections—Hiriya (big)- 
Balligavc and Kiriya ( small) Balligavc. 6 

The glories of many of these agrahSras did not live 
long after the disappearance of the Calukya Empire. The 
twelfth century witnessed the great Virasaiva revival, 
throughout the Kannada country, superseding the Jains 
and ousting the Brahmans. Hence the growth of such 
extensive university organisation was almost a necessity 
for the preservation of Brahmanical culture.. But at least 

(1) Evou Dr. Vttnkotasubbayya admits that Mukkanna'a motive 
was purely educational and not religious. Sec Q. I. M. S. VII- 
P. 164. 

( 2 ) EP. Car ; VII, 177, 178 , 185. 

( 3 ) Idl'd. 

„ (4) EP. Car., VII, Sk., 14, 18. 

( 5) EP. Car, , VITT, Sb., 249, 262, 276. 

(6) EP. Car, VIII, 8b., 276, VII, Sk, 9G, 123. Thia ayatom of 
• dividing towns or big villages Into two sections continues 

even to this day. For example, the villilga Algori, in tho 
Ankola Taluka of the Worth Kannra distriot, is divided Into 
Doddn ( big) Algeri and Sanno ( small) Algeri. 
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a few of them flourished as late as the end of the 
eighteenth century under the patronage of Mysore 
(Mayers. 1 

The AgrnhSrns which we have to-day in some parts 
of Karnataka are only in names. Twelve of them 
exist in the royal city of Mysore. The modorn agraharas 
have long ceased to be educational. They are no more 
centres of enlightenment and culture. 

Brahmapuri 

The other important centre of education was the- 
Brnhmapuri. It was a settlement of learned Brahmans i. e. 
parts of towns. We know from the epigraphs that the 
city of BnlligSve (Belgami) contained seven such Brahma- 
puris, three Paras and five Mathas. 2 It seems that there was 
not much difference between the Brnhmapuri and the; 
Agrahara. According to Dr. Venkutasubbaya, it differed' 
from an agrahara in this respect that the latter formed a 
co-opcrate village by itself while the former was a part of 
the city or town. 3 Further there is no evidence to show 
that the Brahmapuri was a corporate body. 

The one special feature of the Brahmapuri was that 
it conducted regular debates on important subjects. We 
are told that the Brahmapuri at Belgami was the support of 
poets, disputants, orators and the learned men. 4 And its 
Brahmans were “holding aloft the torch of learning". 5 The 
record further states that they attained high excellence in 
linguistics and letters. They “ were endowed with all the 
virtues and with Yaraa, Niyama, Dhyana,. Dharma, Mauua- 

(1) EP.Cnr., HI, Tn, 63. 

(2 ) EP. Car., VIT. Sk., 106, 108, 119, 123, VIII, 8G. 276. 

(3) Vanktaaubbayya, Q.J. M. , VII., P. 167. 

( 4 ) EP.Car, VIT, Sk, 123. 

( 5 ) /bid. 
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nushtbana Jap a, Samadhi and were proficient in tho six 
systems of logic. 1 * 

The inscriptions do not throw much light upon tho 
working of the Brahmapuri. This was because of the 
scarcity of largo cities where only these institutions could 
flourish. 


Ghatika 

A few of the inscriptions refer to GhatikSsthanas.* The 
term Ghatika has been variously explained us a place of 
public assembly for Brahmans, or a religious centre or an 
educational colony. 3 The earliest reference to Gluitika 
occurs in the TSlrtgunda inscription which informs us that 
the Kadamba king Mftyura Airman went with his Guru to 
every Ghatika in Iianchl, desiring to be proficient in Prava- 
cliana; and thus became a quick or ready debator 4 5 . This 
conclusively proves that the Ghatika was a debating society 
inviting Pandits from all parts to scholarly discussions. 
Another record of A. D. 1182 describes the Ghatikas as 
°supporters of dlmrma and mines of enjoyment'' 4 . An 
inscription recently discovered at Nagai throws a good 
deal of light on the ghatikas. The epigraph clearly says 
that Madhusiidana of the Varsana family, a subordinate of 
Somcsvara I, founded an educational institution called the 
ghalikasala to accommodate two huudred students studying 

(I) ibid. 

( 2 ) EP. Car. , Vol. VH., Sk. .176, 197, 91. 

(3) Mr. Pnthak translated it as a religious centre. (IruL Ant., XIV 
P. 21) Dr. Kiclhorn remarks that the Ghatika was something like tho 
brahmapuri (See EP. Cur, VII, Intro. P.8 Note 2.) Mr. Nice holds that it was 
**aojne kind of institution", ( EP. Car, VII, Intro.P. 8 noto 2 ). Prof. Moraes 
describes it as the congregation or college of learned men. ( Kadamba Kula, 
P. 286). Prof, a V. Venkatesvara, with references to Ghatikas, that oxlstcd 
in anoient Iamil India, soys that it was an" institution of highest 
learning". ( Indian Culture Through tho Aqcs, Vol I, P. 243.) 

(4) EP. Cra., VTI. Sk., 176. 

(5) EP, Car. , VII, Sk., 197. 
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the Vedas and fifty-two studying the Sastras. To carry on 
the function of the institution, he appointed three vedic 
and three sastra teachers. Arrangements were made to 
provide free boarding and lodging 1 2 . From those details 
it is clear beyond any shadow of doubt that GhathasthSnas 
were institutions of education and learning. Wo have also 
seen that they woro the great debating unions in ancient 
times. 


Matha 

The other educational agency that played an important 
part in ancient Karnataka was the Matha. It was a resi¬ 
dential college for students, a free feeding house for the 
poor and the infirm and a resort of religious men as well as 
of mendicants. 3 

As religion was considered inseparable from education 
in those times, all the Mathas were attached to some 
temples, or some temples were attached to them. Thus 
we have two types of matha9. In the former type, religious 
observances took a prominent place and the students and 
their education were relegated to the background, while in 
the later type it was just the opposite. The former was 
known as Naishiika Matha. This type was rare on account 
of the strict discipline to be observed both by the teachers 
and the students. Moreover the members of the staff had 
to practise celibacy. We are told in dear words that such 
teachers who failed to observe these rules were to be ins¬ 
tantly expelled and replaced by others. 3 

Liberal endowments to mathas by kings and chief¬ 
tains is the subject-matter of many inscriptions. 4 

(1) Tlydor. Arch. Sariej, No. 8, P. 28 

(2) EP. Car., VII, Sic., 102. 

(3) EP. Car., VII, Sk., 276. 

( 4 ) South Ind. EP., No. 206, 
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Raclmmallad§varasa of the Sinda family made a grant of 
land to the Saiva teacher Nirvandeva of the Elkoti Chakra- 
varti matha. But even common people patronised such 
seats of learning. A Brahman lady of Madikare, for ins¬ 
tance, founded a matha in Chingleput district. 1 It is 
registered that a wealthy person made a grant of a village 
to a matha for the maintenance of the students residing 
in it. 2 


Sometimes the village Mahajanas founded these institu¬ 
tions. A good instance is that of twelve officers of Mudn- 
miiru who constructed a matha and agreed to conduct 
worship in it. 3 * In some cases, a new?, matha was founded 
as a branch of an old one. Elkoti Chakravarti matha, men¬ 
tioned above, had numerous branches attached to it* Some¬ 
times a founder of a new matha was the alumni of one of 
the older institutions. An interesting example of this is 
furnished by an inscription which records the foundation 
of a matha in honour of Isanadeva by a lady desciple of his 
agreeably to her dying husband's instruction. 5 Many of 
these mathas were given the names of their founders. 
Thus the matha built by a certain Karttara was known as 
Karttara matha. 6 

The most important of the mathas in the Chalukya 
Empire were those of Belagami, Kuppatur, Bandhavapura 
and Sindagere. There was a federation of five mathas 
called li Panchalinga Matha " at Belagami, 7 one of which 
was the famous Kodlya matha. It is described as a great 
seat of learning and a “ Kgdara ( i. e. field ) where grow 
crops in the shape of the hairs of the human body standing 

(1) South Ind. EP, , 127 and 132 of 1912. 

( 2) South Ind. EP. No, E 267 of 1927-28. 

(3) South lnd.EP. No, 463 of 1915. • 

( 4 ) EP. Car. , VIIT, Sb. 276. 

( 5) EP. Car, VII, Sk, 126 of. Venkatesvara, 0. C. 

(6) EP.Car. VJI, JI. 10. 

(7) EP.Car, VII; Sk, 126. 
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erect from joy at the worship of the Sivn-linga, the place 
appointed for the performance of the rites of the Siva Bra* 
hmacharin ascetics, the place for the study of the four 
vedas, namely, the Rig, Yajur, S5ma, Atharva with their 
Angas. 1 It was the place where commentaries were com¬ 
posed on the Kuumara, Paninlyn, SakatSyana, Sabdanu" 
sasanu, and other grammatical works ; where commentaries 
were written on the nyaya, vaiseshika, mTmamsa, sSnkhyo; 
baudlia, and other six systems of philosophy, where books 
were composed on the Akula Siddhanta, on Patanjala, and 
other Yoga-sastrus, on the eighteen PurSnas and the Dhar- 
msastra, as well as on all kinds of nStika ( dancing) ; the 
place where food was freely distributed to sufferers 
(dinaru ), to the destitute, to the lame, the blind, deaf, to 
story-tellers, 9ingors, drummers, geneologists, dancers, and 
eulogists, to the nnked, the wounded, Ivashapannka (Jain 
Sunyasis), Pkadandi, tridandi, hamsa, parama-hamsa, and 
other beggars from various countries; the place where 
suitable medicine was dispensed to all various kinds of 
diseased persons ; a place of security from fear for all, 
living things. 2 

It will be clear from this description that no narrow 
view of culture was taken by the ancient Kannadigas. 
Every subject found a place in the curricula of the muthu. 

Temple 

We may now consider the temple as .an educational 
agency which imparted knowledge in ancient times. The. 
real importance of the temple depended upon the fact that 
unlike the agrahara or the matha it disseminated knowledge- 
both to the Pandit ( scholar ) and the Pamara ( layman ). 
The principle aims and objects of these institutions were 
religious in character. But in ancient India as religion. 

(1) EP. Car, VII, Sk, 102. 

(2) ’Rian, Mysore Inscriptions, No. 43. 
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'embraced every aspect of human life, education naturally 
found a place in the temple to which wa9 now added a de¬ 
partment of public instruction. “The mnndnpas or porches 
some of which expended into hnlls served ns class rooms 
of sacred as well as secular studies". 1 The fact that the 
temples were the disseminators of learn in# can be gathered 
from many inscriptions. 2 Sometimes separate halls were 
set apart from different subjects. Such expression as the 
"vyakarana nmnrlapa” (the hall where grammar was taught) 
tell us that some of these halls were systematically used 
for the purpose of holding classes on grammar. 3 

The priest of the temple was also the teacher of the 
•school. The " archaka " was the " acharyn. " As the 
function of this “ archaka" was both religious and educa¬ 
tional, care was taken to appoint only such persons posses¬ 
sing high educational qualifications to these posts. An 
inscription of A. D. 1094| tells us that Somesvara Pandita 
the "acharya" of the temple NakliarSsvarn was proficient in 
philosophy, logic, grammar, poetry, drama, music and many 
other branches of literature and learning.' 1 

Now leaving the “ temple-school " aside, we have to 
consider the importance of the temple itself. A 9 for the 
layman the temple was a great institution where he picked 
up the morsels of knowledge according to his own under¬ 
standing. To him the images of gods were of high 
educative value. The great epics RdmTiyana and Mahd- 
bhdrata, engraved on the -.walls of the temple, 5 told him 
many a heroic tales of his ancient motherland. Similarly 
*hc Puranas illustrated on the walls narrated to him the 

( 1 > VenkatesvAM O. C. P. 271. 

<2) EP. Car., VII, Sk, 185, 04; Mk, 29. 

< 3 ) Voukutesvnra, 0. 0. P. 271. 

<4) EP. Car,, VI r, 8k, 94. 

< 5 ) As on the wall* of the tample at Somanatbapura. 
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beautiful stories which formed the folk literature of ancient 
India. It was here in the temple, the sculptor exhibited 
his art, the architect showed his skill, 1 2 the " devadasi *' 
displayed her dancing, and the singers poured their music.* 
The social life of the village centred round the temple 
where hundreds of farmers gathered at the festivities, 
celebrated at regular intervals. 

Temple in ancient south India was a great Museum* 
It was in these festive gatherings, that the villagers could 
see the "objects of show and curiosity, wild animals 
tamed and confined to a cage, monkeys truined to perform 
feat3, the cobra made to dance a simple music, the elephant 
in majesty adorned with a howdah and caparisoned in 
oriental fashion, horses and bullocks drawing the hackneys- 
and stately carriages, to the music of tinkling cymbals on 
their necks. 3 Some of the most important temples attract¬ 
ed hundreds of thousands of men and women on occasions 
of such gatherings. 


Organisation 

The very existence of a variety of institutions described 
above prc-supposcs an organisation among the people. The 
idea of establishing colonies of cultured men (agrnhSrns) in 
specially selected areas away from the distractions of the 
busy haunt9 of men, and selling free their mental energy 
for the pursuit of knowledge, conclusively proves the 
active corporate life the Kannadigas led in those times. 
Wc have already seen elsewhere that many of the schools 
were managed by the village assembly. Hostels attached 
to these schools were controlled by the same body. A 
record registers a grant of land to the two hundred 
Mahajanas to be utilised for the maintenance of a hostel 


(1) As in the temples nt Helur and Halebid. 

(2) EP. Car , XI, Mk; 29 

t3) Vcnkalesvara, 0. C. P. 275. 
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and for other charities. 1 This clearly shows that one of 
the functions of the village assembly was the promotion of 
learning in' its own area. 

The mathns, which served as strongholds and centres 
of learning, had extensive organisation. The PanchuUnga 
Mntha at Bclagilmi was a federation of five matlms. 
Similarly we arc told that as many as seventy-seven mnthaa 
were affiliated to the central mntha of Kupputlnr; and 
the chancellor of this great University was known as 
R&jnguru Ekkoti Samaya Chakravarti. 2 3 * The epigraph further 
records that the senate of this University consisted of one 
thousand Brahmans. 

Besides the various educational institutions, (agraharn, 
brahmapuri, ghatikS, matha and the temple) which were 
mainly Brahmanical, there were extensive Jaina organisa¬ 
tions whose aims and objects were the promotion of 
religion, education and culture. These organisations, 
democratic in character, spread far and wide in and outside 
Karnataka, and many sub-associations were affiliated 
to the central one. To mention a few famous among 
them were the Dr ami In Sangha, 31 Nandi gaiitt,* * Mfila 
Sanghn, 5 ICranura gana, 6 * Tintripi ' gaohchha, 7 Kundft* 
Kundanvaya, 8 Arungnlanvaya, 9 Pustaka-gachecha, 10 
Kauraudi-gana, 11 Yapaniya, Sangha, 12 T51akolan-vnya, 13 
Sena-gana, 1 * and Pogari-gachchha.i 5 We are told that 


(1) Soulft Ind, EP, 1027-28, No. E. 84, 

(2) EP, Car,Till, Sb, 276, 

(3) jVys. Arch Dept, Report for 1926, P. 51 (4) Ibid. 

(5) EP. Car, VIII, Sb, 159. (6) xbid, 

W IM. (8) EP.Car, VIII, Sb, 233 

(9) EP. Car, VIII, 8a, 159 


(10) EP, Car, XII. Ck, 21 

(11) South Ind. EP, for 1926, No, C, 441 

(13) EP, Car, VII, Sir, 124 (14) .Ibid 


(12) Hi id. 
(15) Ibid. 
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in a ceitain “Nandi gana” which was a branch 
of the “illustrious Dramila sangha " and “ Irungalanvaya ” 
wore several learned men well versed in all the branches of 
Knowledge. 1 It seems that this Sangha was so extensive 
in its territorial limits that it may be aptly called as intcr- 
provincial or rather international, if we consider the 
different empires of ancient South India as different sub¬ 
nations based more or less on linguistical and cultural 
variations. The word u Dravila " (used here) clearly 
indicates the ancient Tamil and hence the Tamilians. This 
illustrious Dramila Sangha of the Tamilians found many 
patrons and followers in the Karnataka, and a Kannada 
branch called Nandi Sangha was perhaps established. We 
call this Sangha international as it comprised the two great 
sub-nations of Dravidinn India namely the Tamil Nad and 
the Karnatak. 


Discipline 

It may be interesting to note that strict discipline was 
enforced among the members of the teaching staff. This 
was more so with the Kalamukheeya mathas. The ancients 
rightly believed that discipline brings seriousness and 
seriousness leads to efficiency. Moreover the Guru was 
considered as an example worthy to be followed by the 
sishya. The imprecations at the end of an epigraph 2 
clearly show the strict vigour which the teachers of the 
early saiva sect had to observe. It is stated that the 
ascetics must punish the wicked in their congregation and 
drive them out of the monastery. “ The monastery will 
always be placed for those who follow strict discipline 
(nistha)”. 3 Such ascetics as to go astray giving up their 
Brahmacharya (celibacy) “must be expelled by the ruling 
king, the chief officer and the twelve great men (mahajanas) 4 

(1) Mys. Arch, DejA, Report for 1926, P, 51 

(2) South lnd, EP. , No. 524 of 1914. (3) Ibid. (1) Ibid, 
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of the village and replaced by better teachers of the 
same faith. 

Hostels for Students 

The modern educational system recognises the 
necessity of residential Universities in India. The idea is 
neither foreign nor new to us. When we study the history 
of our ancient motherland, our heart leaps with joy to find 
numerous residential colleges that Jlourishcd in bygone 
days. Many of the inscriptions that have come to light 
record either the foundation of hostels (for students) or 
grants made to them. 1 2 Sonic of theso hostels provided free 
buord, lodging and sometimes clothing to poor and deser¬ 
ving students, the expenses being met from the endow¬ 
ments made by kings, chiefs, and other wealthy persons, 
who considered it a sacred duty to help liberally those 
interested in education. Wc have already given enough 
of references to such benefactions and hence it is not 
necessary to multiply them here. 

It may, however, be noted that provision \va9 made for 
weekly oil baths in some of the hostels ,2 “who so supplies 
students with food", thus runs an epigraph, “applies 
unguents to their bodies, furnishes them with cloths, giving 
them alms, to him all his desires will be fulfilled". 3 

Subjects of Study 

We now come to the subjects of study. The inscrip¬ 
tions are rich in this respect. They supply U9 such minute 
details, that wo can make a complete list of the subjects 
then taught. The traditional subjects that were in use 

(1) Rice. Mysore Jnscrepiions, No. 102 ; EP. Cur, VIF, Sk, 19; South 
Ind. EP. , for 1927-28, No. E. 267; for 1928-29, Nos. E. 80 and E. 
233. 

(2) Nice, Mysore Imoriptions, No. 102, 

(3) Ibid. 
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'from Ihe very ancient times all over India continued to be 
studied in the Chalukynn Karnataka as well. They were 
ten in number, namely the four Vgdas-Rig, Ynjus, S2man, 
Atharva, and the six vBdSngas or the limbs of V8da 
comprising Phonetics ( SikshS ), grammar ( Vyakarana ), 
Prosody (Chhandas), Etymology and interpretation 
(Nirukta), Astronomy (JyOtisha), and Ritual (Ivalpa). To 
these were later added u few more subjects. These were 
the Itihasas und Puranas, forming the fifth Veda, Deva- 
Vidya, Bliuta-Vidya, Nakshatra-VidyS, SarpadSvayajana-vidya 
lind seven others. By the increase of learning, it was later 
on recognised that the sum total of human knowledge was 
comprised in the fourteen and eighteen sciences. The 
fourteen Vidyas or sciences arc the four vSdas and the six 
vedangus mentioned above, together with mimamsa 
(principles of Vfidic Exegesis), Nyaya (Logic and Dialectics), 
Puranu, and Dharmasastra (Law). 

The above fourteen together with the four upnvedas 
'formed the eighteen Vidyas or sciences. The Upavedas 
comprised medicine (Ayurveda), the science of weapons 
.( DhanurvBdn ), Music ( GandharvavSda ), and the techni¬ 
cal subjects like carpentary and architecture. These 
eighteen Vidyas were regarded as covering the whole field 
•of human knowledge. The Padma Pnrdiia adds to these 
the " Kalas With slight variations to the changed times 
and conditions, many of these subjects were studied during 
the days of the ChSUikya MahamandalSsvaras. This con¬ 
clusion can be easily arrived at, by reading the various ins¬ 
criptions that have come to light. . * 

Turning to the epigraphs we find that the above men¬ 
tioned curriculum of studies was followed in the eleventh 
and the twelfth centuries in Karnataka. Instruction was 
given in all the sSstras, grammar, logic, philosophy ^ 
literature, drama ( natak), medicine, lexicography, rhetoric, 
sruti, smriti, purana, Itihasa, mimansa, nltisastra and simila 

59 
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subjects 1 2 * It is interesting to note that even sorcery or 
magic was now made a subject which was treated in a 
scientific manner. * There were six sub-divisions in logic.* 
Besides, the art of dancing ( natyu) which is unfortunately 
neglected in the modern Indian Universities, was a 
subject of special study in some of the ngraharus. 4 
It may be mentioned that clussical Sanskrit along with 
Kannada was given due attention. 5 l’octry of Magha and 
the grammar by Pan ini were prescribed as text-books in 
some of the Mathas. 6 It is encouraging to note that works 
relating to politics by Sri Bhiishunarynka received proper 
attention. 7 We are told that political science was studied 
by kings and chiefs. It is said of a Hoysaln king tlmt he 
wa9 well acquainted with the writings of regal polity by 
Vatsayana and Bharata. 8 

Inscriptions frequently refer to the “fourteen branches 
of learning, the six vSdangaa, the four vedas, logic, dharma- 
sSstra, Purana and mlmarhsa.” 9 These were the popular 
subjects. Institution was also given in the six darshanns 
of Nyaya, VaisSsika, Sankya, Bauddhn, Lokayata, and 
others.'* 0 We also get references to sixty four arts of which 
music and painting were most common. 11 

In some of the great mathns like that of “Kodiya", 
something like “research work " was being conducted in 
the higher classes. We are told that there was a research 
department attached to the Kodiya matha where commcn- 

(1) A. R. S. /. E. . for 1914, No. 206. 

(2) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, No. 103. 

(3j Rice, Mysore Inscriptions No. 46. 

(4) Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, No. 43. 

(5) lnd. Ant. V. P. 49. 

(7) Ibid. 

(8) A. Jl. M. A. J). for 1923, P. 36. 

(11) EP. Car. V. MJ. 18. 


(6) Ibid. 

(8) 2nd. Ant. II, P. 302, 
(10) EP. Car, VII, Bk. 16. 
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taries on the KaumSra Paniniya, Saka^agama, SabdSnusa- 
sana, and other grammars were composed. 1 Similarly ori¬ 
ginal works on Nyava, Vaisesika, mimamsa, Sankhya,. 
Baudha and other six systems of philosophy were written. 2 
It was here that book9 were prepared on Akula Siddhanta,. 
on Patunjula, and other Yoga—sastras, on the eighteen 
Puraims and the dh arm a sastras as well as on all kinds of 
Kavyu and Natuka ( drama ). 3 Thus we seo that proper 
attention was also paid to what we call to-day “research, 
work”. 


Teachers and their qualifications 

When we glance at the big list of subjects that were 
studied, we arc inclined to presume that these subjects 
were taught by efficient teachers, possessing high qualifica¬ 
tions. This presumption of ours can be supported by 
authentic evidence that is culled from the inscriptions. Ep. 
Car. VII. Sk. 126, for instance, gives a glowing description 
of Lakullsavara Pandita of the Panchalinga matha. It runs 
as follows “Having crossed over to the farthest shore of 
the ocean of logic, and other sciences, to speakers a Rudra, 
a young lion in splitting the skull of the elephant speakers,, 
a wild fire to the great forest speakers, a fierce and a power¬ 
ful tiger to evil 9peaker9, a submarine fire to Budha ocean, 
a thunderbolt to the Mfmarhsa mountain, a saw for cutting- 
down the Lokayata great tree, a great kite to the sankhya. 
serpent, an axe to the tree Advaita speakers, a Tringtra in 
burning the Tripura Akalanka, a fierce fire of dissolution to- 
VisvSnala, a fire to the last day of Abhayachandra, a sarabha. 
to the lion VSdhibha ( or Vadhibha sinha ), sealer up of the 
mouth of Vadiraja, displacer of Ayavadi, the sole able sup¬ 
porter of the Naiyayikas, in maintaining his own side and : . 
in disgracing the other side an able virinchi, an ornameut 

(1) Rice, Mysore Inscription i, No. 43. 

(2) Ibid, (3) Ibid. 
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to the speech-goddess, at court a Padmasana,in intelligence 
Narayana, among dcclainers MahSsvara, in disputation like 
a river of the gods, in the sport of making commentaries :i 
bee to the lotuses to the minds of those who love it, his 
■\yhite fame his banner, of pure character, a noose to Ynma 
to hostile proud Pandits, to Dignmbara speakers a falling 
slur, having the name Vadirudraganu." Leaving aside the 
poetic exaggeration, wc can make out that the professor 
was a great debator with profound scholarship. 

Appanna Blmttn, another KSlSmukhi teacher, we arc 
told, was marked by the characteristics of the four vedus 
with their angas and upahgas, and wns given to performing 
■sacrifices, promoting sacrifices, study and instruction. He 
was versed in the sastrus, the six nngns, the eighteen smritis, 
the puranas, kavyns, the meaning of n5takn9, the use of 
grantluis and the explanation of words. He established 
himself in the practice of Mahesvnras, Vaishnavas and 
other creeds. He v as acquainted with the tenets of Nyaya, 
Vaisesika, Lokayata, SSnkhya, Baudhha, Mimamsa, and 
other systems of philosophy. 1 

It is worthy of note that some of the professors of the 
Sthanngunriur agrnham had mastered the art of cookery and 
using weapons. 8 “In it were professors skilled in medi¬ 
cine, in sorcery, in logic, in the art of distorting people by 
incantation, 3 and in poetry. It was recognised that every 
teacher in every agraharu 9hould practise yatna ( penance), 
niyama ( fasting ), SvSdhySya ( reading the Vedas ), dhyana 
< meditation ), dharina ( religious merits, ) yoga ( spiritual 
devotion ), anusthana (performance of devotional exercise), 
japa ( prayer ) and samadhi ( abstractions ). 

Specialization 

Many of the epigraphs inform us that only a few of 
the professors were pioficicnt in many subjects. The rest, 

(V) EP. Car, YU. Sk. 16. . 

(2) Rios, Mysore hsrciptionz, No 103. 


(3; Jbid. 
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it seems, had specialised in a particular branch of know¬ 
ledge. “Some arc learned logicians, some are clever in 
conversion and discourse, some are skilled in the drama, 
some arc able to compose poems, some are versed in gram¬ 
mar—but if it he asked who is master of all these ?• who in 
the world is skilled in them all ?—the celebrated ocean of 
learning Somesvara Pandit 1 From such extracts wo can 
gather that professors proficient in more than one branch 
were rarely to be found and among them was the famous 
Somfisvara Pandita. 


Education of Women 

We do not know much about the education of women 
in the Cfilukyan Karnataka. Inscriptions are almost silent 
on this point. Whether women received instruction in the 
mnthns along with women is a matter which cannot be decid¬ 
ed in the light of the inscriptions so far discovered. But 
wc get occasional references to women known for their 
learning. Thus the wife of a certain Brahman i9 called “a 
new Sarasvnti in all learning”. 2 The queen of Bammarasa 
the Kadamba king (who was a Mahamandalesvara) was 
"an abode of learning". 3 Piriya Ketaladevi, a queen of 
Viknimaditya VI is stated to have been a very clever lady 
and one accomplished in music. She was familiar with 
many languages. It was perhaps on this account that she 
was called "Abhinava Sarasvnti". 4 We know that the 
same emperor Vikramadityn appointed his wives as viceroys 
of districts. Six of them are known, all alike Rajput prin¬ 
cesses, the most talented of whom was Chandralekha of the 
Silalmri clan. Some sort of political and military educa¬ 
tion was perhaps postulated for girls of the fighting class in 
this period. 

(1) EP, Car. VII. Sk. 98. 

(2) Rico, Mysore Inscriptions, No. 74. 

(3) South Ind. Epi. 1923, No. B. 672. 

(4) Kanti is the name given to Jaina nuns or female devotees. 
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The real promoters of female education in this period 
were first the Jainns and later the Vecrasaivas. These two 
'communities have rendered racritoriou9 service to Karna¬ 
taka by spreading education among the masses and the 
.'fair sex. The earliest known Kannada poetess Knnti was 
a Jain by faith. She was an authoress of no mean order. 
It is told of her that the King BnllSla Raya to test her still, 
made Nagachandra recite lmlf a stanza, which Kanti would 
immediately complete. 1 A further story is told how 
Nagachandra laid a wager that lie would compel Knnti to 
eulogise him in verse. To effect this purpose ho pretended 
to swoon and feigned death. When the poetess, struck 
with sorrow, had pronounced on him a panegyric, he sprang 
up and claimed to have won the wager. 2 3 

Twelfth century saw the great Lingayat revival. It 
•was a vigorously proselytising faith admitting to its fold all 
■persons high and low, irrespective of caste or sex. Basava 
'chose to preach his noble principles in Kannada following 
the example of the Jainas. This led to diffusion of know¬ 
ledge among the women who were ignorant of Sanskrit. 
Thousands of women, it seems, followed Basava in his 
mission and some of them began to compose “ Vachanas " 
{sayings) in pure and chaste Kannada. Names of some of 
these female authors have come down to us. They are 
Bijjala DSvi, Kalavve. Nilamma, MahadSvi and MahadSvi- 
yakica, the last being the most famous among them all. A 
specimen of her "vachnna” may be given here in order to 
’form an idea of her high poetic talent: 

" What sort of man is he who, having built his house 
on the mountain is afraid of the wild beasts there ? or, 
having built it on the sea-shore, is alarmed by the roar of 
the serf ? or, if he live in the market street, cannot bear 

(1) Narasinhacharya, Karnataka Kavi Charitc, VoJ, I, PP. 110, 111 

Bioe, A History cj Kararese Literature, P. 3G, 

(3) ‘ Ibid. 
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the noise of the traffic ? Then seeing we have been born 
Into the world as it is, we must not be afraid of its praise or 
its blame, but abstain from passion, and rest unperturbed. 
Hear my prayer, O Malli Karjuna-deva”. 1 

Thus, as to the learning of women in the period of our 
study, we cherish the picture of the cultured lady Maha- 
deviyakka who composed the precious "vaclianas" which 
havo been handed down to us through hundreds of years. 
■Women in ancient Karnataka took an active part in the 
very stirring intellectual life of the period. 

Education of Princes 

Wc have no direct evidence as to the education of the 
Mahamandalgsvaros and other noble families. Nevertheless, 
from the glowing descriptions of their high accomplish¬ 
ments we may pcrsuiue that the education of princes was 
so adjusted as to fit them for their high and exalted station. 
They wore given a 9partan training, so far as their physical 
•development was concerned. From boyhood they were 
placed under export tutors and were trained in the use of 
•arms, in riding elephants and horses. Besides, political 
.science was a subject of special study. 2 

It may be interesting to note in this connexion that 
the Brahmanicul institutions such as the'agraharas and the 
mathas were responsible to as certain extent for the educa¬ 
tion of the royal youths. The Sthanagandur AgrahSra 
contained professors welt skilled in Military training. 3 It 
ha9 been recorded that the Mahamandalesvaras Tailaha 
DSva and Jeraharasa, coming to Balligave made a gift of 

(1) Translated by Mr. E. P. Rioe, Sea A History of Kanarese 
Literature, PP. 57-58. 

(2) Fleet, Inscription; Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti 
and Bclgaum, J. S. B. R. A. S, X, P. 252 , Ind. Ant, II, P. 302. 

(3) Rioo, Mysore Inscriptions No. 103. 
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village to *Kodiya Matlra calling it; as their ° hereilitory 
Gurukula” 1 rfitb&e)) These facts are 

.sufficient to prove that the sons of many high officers, 
chiefs and princess received their education from genera¬ 
tion in some of the Brahmanicul institutions which wcic 
also meant for the common people. 

Place of Kannada 

This chapter on education will he incomplete without 
any remark about the status given to Kannada in the 
educational systefii of those times. A survey of Kannada 
literature brings to viow that Brahmans enred little for 
that language and wrote no text-books in it. Kannada was 
completely neglected in their curricula ; and Sanskrit was 
.the language of their books. It was not their concern to 
enlighten the masses. They were communal and narrow¬ 
minded in their outlook. 

But the Jains seem to have realised the real importance 
of the vernacular. Though they composed a number of 
biographies of the Tlrthankara9 with a view to broadcast 
their religious beliefs, they were greatly responsible for the 
spread of education among the masses, by writing popular 
text-books on secular subjects. Books on various subjects 
such as Astrology, 2 Arithmetic, 3 Veterinary science, 4 
Horse-breeding, 5 :tnd Cookery 6 came to be written in this 
period. Besides, we have two books on medicine, 7 three 
on fiction, 8 and two lexicons. 9 . 


(1) EP. Car, VII, Sir, 96. 

(2) R, Narnsinbaohar, Karnataka Kavi Charilo, II, P. 75. 

<S) Ibid, P. 323, (4) Ibid, P. 330 

(5) Ibid,?. 93. (6) .Ibid, P..16. 

(7) Ibid, PP. 365 and 320. (8> Ibid, PP. 60, 258 and 315- 

(9) Ibid, PP. 71 and 148. 


CHAPTER XI 

LANGUAGE 

All the inscription*? of the Mahanian^ilckvarns, except 
n few in Sanskrit, are in Kannada lunguago and script. 
Tin's fact speaks for itself, us to what the vermicular of the 
counlry was. The feudatory chiefs were very zealous of 
their mother-tongue and were anxious to extend their 
liberal patronage for its enrichment. 

Kannada, as we all know, is one of the highly polished 
Dravidian languages of South India, the other members of 
the group being Tamil, Telugu and Muluyalam. It is 
spoken to-day in the Districts of Dhurwar, Belgaum, 
Bijapur and North Kanura of the Bombay Presidency, in 
Bcllury and South Kunuru of the Madras Presidency, in 
Mysore and the South-west districts of Hyderabad State. 
This portion of the Dekkun where the predominant 
language is Kannada is called Karnataka. 

As to the origin of the terms 11 Kannada and 
" Karnalaka, ” there i9 difference of opinion among 
scholars. Rev. Caldwell agreeing with Dr. Gundert says 
that Kaniala or Karnalak is the Sanskritised form of the 
Kannudu word “KarriaW, “the black country, in allusion 
of the black cotton soil of the plateau of the south Dekkan 1 . 
Both Dr. Gundert and Rov. Caldwell arc silent as to the 
derivation of the word " Kannada" . Mr. Levis Rice, 
lending his support to the above theory, further remarks 
that Kannada might be the corrupt form ( Tadbhava) of 
Karnata 2 . Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao, who recently revised 
the Mysore Gazetteer, 9imply states the various views put- 
forward by different scholars, without expressing hi9 own 

(J) Calpwoll, A Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Languages, F.30. 

(2) Rico, Myiora and COorg, Vol, 1, P. 393. 
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opinion about them.' Mr. H. Narayana Rao suggested that 
KarnSta is derived from Karu-iiadu, "the elevated country"* 
with reference to the height of the plateau above the sea- 
level 1 2 3 4 . Sir Walter Elliot was inclined to connect ICurnatn 
with Karna or Karni, as in Satakarni, the family name of 
the early dynasty 3 . Rev. F. Kittel states in his Dictionary 
that Kan means blackness and Kannada the black country 1 . 
"In the Mackenzie Mss., the derivation of Karnataka is 
given as Kaniiltaka, "pleasing to the car of all men" and 
hence applied to this honoured and renowned country. The 
same derivation also appears in the Vihaf'nnddann, a work 
assigned to the eighteenth century 5 6 . Poet Tatacharnyn 
Shamrn writes that " Kannada " is derived from the 
compound of two words namely "Kammitu" and “Nadu" 
which means the language of the fragrant country^. Mr. R. 
Narasinhacharya fully agrees with Poet Tatacharya Sharma 7 . 
In our own opinion all the theories stated above are not 
correct. They try to derive the name of the language from 
the name of the country in which it was spoken. This 
according to very reason is wrong. Trible man when 
moving from place to plnco in pastoral condition had no 
idea in the least of territorial homogeueity. He was related 
to other members of his tribe simply by the tie of commu¬ 
nity of blood and language. In the ancient city—states of 
Greece, citizenship was based not on territory but on race 
and language. Similarly the word Kannada, denoting the 
tongue which the tribal Kanna<Jigas spoke, seems to have 
been coined first. Our own explanation is that Kannada 

(1) Hayavadaim Kao. Mysore Gazetteer, Vol, I. P. 251 

(2) Seo Juyakarnataka, Vol, X, P. 55, 5 

(3) tiumismata Orientalia-Conit of Southern India, P. 538, 

(4) Kittel. A Kannada-English Dictionary, P. 538, 

(5) ITayavadanu Rao, Mysore Gazetteer, Vol, I. P. 254. 

(6) 9co Joyukamatuka, Vol. X 
P. 554. 

(7) Narasinhacharya, Karnatokakavi Charitc, Vol. I, Intro. P. XIX. 
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is the original word which later on gave birth to Karnata, 
when the country came in contact with the Aryans. “Kan" 
in Kannada means to reflect; and Al ( ev”') means "that 
which i9’\ The compound word Kannal or Kannala in 
course of time became Kannada. That which has the power 
to reflect one’s thought i9 language and hence Kannada. Simi¬ 
larly, that which possesses the power to reflect one's image 
in mirror and hcnco culled Kanncaji by tho Knnnadigas. 1 . 

During the days of the Mahaniaiida/dbvanis Kannada 
language was so fur developed as to give rise to a splendid 
literature which we shall try to describe in the next chap¬ 
ter. The furnished excellence of Nripating’s ICavirdja- 
mcirga of ninth century presupposes the free development 
of the language at least two centuries before it. Kannada 
inscriptions make their appearance from the end of the 
second century. But Mr. C. V. Vuidya in his Mediaeval 
Hindu India places the rise of Kannada language between 
A. D. 800 and A. D. 1000, along with the rise of Marathi, 
Bengali and other Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 2 He observes 

.the second sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu History 

viz. A. D. 800-1000 was characterised by the rise of modern 
languages. We believe that Marathi, Bengali, Hindi and 
Punjabi came into existence about the same time and by 
about the same causes, and their rise cannot be traced 
further buck than this period. Even the Kanorese, the 
Malyali and Tclugu came into existence at this time by the 
operation of the same causes which we proceed to note ”. 
This remark of Mr. Vaidya is not correct so far as Kannada 
is concerned. We shall therefore proceed to show the hol¬ 
lowness of this statement. 

Kannada, as can be proved by epigraphical evidence, 
Se tho most ancient of all the Indian vernaculars except 

(1) This view ia also shared by Mr. Bendre and Betgori. 

(2) Vaidya, History rtf Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. II, P, 107. 
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Tamil. Though'the beginnings fire lost in the mist of time, 
we may. safely presume that the language was in existence 
in the first century of the Christian era. In a Greek furce 
of the second century A. D. found at Oxyrhyncus there 
occur some Indian words which according to Dr. HulL/.sch 
•and Mr. Govind Pai arc Kannada. 1 Besides, us wo have 
already stated, wc have Kannada inscriptions dating from 
A-D. 189. 2 3 In these early centuries Kannada seems to 
have been cultivated as a literary language, uiul books were 
written in it, though none of them arc extant. The author 
of Kavirajamdrga mentions many Kannada writers that 
preceded him/* one of these being Durvinttn most probably 
the Gangft King of that name who ruled at the close of the 
sixth century. Besides, he says that there existed inde¬ 
pendent literary forms in Kannada called Chattana > 
Badanfe 4 and Gadyakallia. 5 Moreover the learning and. 

(1) Mysore Arch. Report, for 1904; 

(2) For inscription dating from A. D. 189 9eo EP. Car, ITT, Nj, 199 ; 
Nj. 122, Vo!. VII,- Sk, 52 ( ? ) ,Vol, IX, Bn, P.459, Vol I. PP.1-4, Vo!. 
V, ltd, P.175 ; XI, Cd, 43. Tnd. Ant, X, P. 60 EP. Cur , X, Kl, 6. 

(3) “ J&sSoiJjsrdak I 

KOiiE0CC?O Bfc&F&CSTOrtC? I! 
tfjSfcclrtV?* iMKO I 

II ”—Paricbheda I, verso 29* 

“ wKodo rfsx I 

^d tioQd tiotij tII 
tiXo s* d I 

I) Parichohada 2, Verse 33. 

(4) “ f&artgo tivd * I 

i^cidjzv' &3oc?okowwC? II 

rtQfJ driest oio tfw.djs I 

.•Sjstioa (dotin) atic ( erartv' II 5 ’—Porichheda I Verse 32„ 

(5) " &zri I 

ri&jg&sto o II 

SirtorfoSo' I ... 

tijDUe^o ^5o3fffi2jioJiF^Fv f II ”—Parichhoda I Vorse 27. 
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the knowledge displayed by.the author himself, and the 
highl 3 * polished style in which the book .is composed bear 
impressive testimony to the existence of a vast body of lite¬ 
rature displaying considerable erudition in the early centu¬ 
ries, which unfortunately owing to some reason or . other 
has been lost to us. It will thus be seen that the language 
and literature of Karnataka is of great antiquity. And its 
rise can be traced back at least to the second century 
which possesses a Kannada inscription. 

We nil know that language is organic and it changes 
from time to time. Accordingly Kannada underwent 
several changes during its long course of existence of about 
two thousand years ; and the twelfth century murks ail im¬ 
portant cpocli in its growth. Rev. Kittel who recognises 
three stages in Kannada remarks: " It includes threo chief 
dialects, classical, mediaeval, and modern. The first or 
Ancient Kannada is quite uniform, and shows an extraordi¬ 
nary amount of polish and refinement. It has to the 
present time been preserved in several works written by 
Jaina scholars, and appears to have been in common use 
for literary purposes from at least the tenth to the middle 

of the thirteenth century.After the 

ancient diulect the Mediaeval Kannada began to appear ns 

contained in the poetry of Saiva and Lingayat authors. 

Its period terminated nt about the end of the 15th century 

.From about the 16th century Mediaeval Kannada 

gradually got the character of the language of the present 
day or of Modern Kanaada V Mr. Rice disagreeing with 
Rev. Kittel says : " Three stages may be recognised of the 
Jvannuda language, namely. Purvada Ilalegannada or 
Primitive old Canarcse; Hale Kannada or 
old Canarese, and Hosa Kannada, the New or 
Modern Canarese. The first period may be described as 
terminating about the end of the 7th century, the second 

(1) Kittel, A. Kannada—English Dictionary, frefaco, opp. 3-4 
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extends from the 8th to the fourteenth century; when the 
third commences 1 Mr. R. Narasinhacharya seems to 
follow the opinon of Mr. Rice. 2 According to our view 
both Rev. ICittel and Mr. Rice are partly right and partly 
wrong. Rev. Kittel does not seern to have read the Kan- 
nad inscriptions prior to the seventh century and hence he 
is not aware of “ Primitive Old Canarese " of Mr. Rice, 
who in turn does not take into consideration u The Medi¬ 
aeval Kannada" of Rev. Kittel. Moreover, Rice fails to give 
us the peculiarities of each period. We recognise four 
stages in the whole range of Kannud language, namely 
Purvada Hale Kannada or Pre-Ancient Kanarosc, Hale 
ICannad or Ancient Kunarcse, Nadu Kannada or Mediaeval 
ICanareso and Hosa Kannada or Modern Kanarcsc. The 
first period extends from the earliest times to about the 
middle of the 8th century. The Ancient period lasts from 
then upto about the middle of the 12th century. The Nadu 
Kannada makes its appearance which remained in use upto 
very recent times, being followed in its turn by Hosa Kan¬ 
nada ( Primarily prose ). 

We are here concerned only with the transition from 
ancient to mediaeval Kannada which took place in the age 
of the Mahdjnandalesvaras. But none as yet ( as far as we 
know) has shown the peculiarities of Pre-Ancient Kana¬ 
rcsc, we have, therefore, tried to elucidate some of them 
in the foot-note below. 3 Turning to the period under 

(1) Rice, Mysore and Coorg, Vo] I, p. 394. 

(2) Nerasinbachacya, Karnatak Kavi Charite, Vol, I Introduction pp.. 

17-18. 

(3) Some of the characteristics pre-anoiont Kannada oro shown hero: 

(I) Tlio Accusative or second oase-sign in pre-auoiout Kannada 
is 3 n (fcjja*) instead ol an (Wf?) as in Ancient Kannada. 
Example: “ deTtatos* ifoad ( A. D. 740) 


( Continued on next pago ) 
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survey we find that it is marked by important changes both 
in grammatical usage and in literary form. The letter la is 
now entirely dropped; and its place taken by la or the 
half-letter r. Harihara ( A. D. 1165 ) is the first poet who 
courageously declared to bring into force these new chan¬ 
ges and introduced them in his Girijakalyana where he 
does not make any distinction between the letters la, la 
and la for the purposes of prdsa ( rhyme ).‘ The writers 
arc now somewhat negligent as to the use of suffixes and 
the rules of syntax. New forms of composition like shat- 
padi, Ragale and Vachana became dominant; and the 
elaborate and highly artificial chumpu falls to the back¬ 
ground. The letter pa at the commencement of a word 
and in verbal forms was changed to ha. Half sounds now 
began to expand into full. For example parva (?rs^r) be¬ 
came paruva (nsdid) alkibalki became alukabaluka 

(e*tfw*tf)and pogatgum (^ppM^o) became ogalugmu 
tforfco) The works contain a number of Tadbhavas not sanc¬ 
tioned by previous authors. Now the poet tried to move in 
freer spirit. The cramping influence of rhetoric and gram¬ 
mar began to wane. 

(II) Tho Qonotive or Sixth case-sign is n (e) and not a ( 0 ). 
Examples : “ (A. D. 733). " -adosjtodos? 

ceoao* ” (A. D. 700); “ fidtfOT ” (A. D. 

597). n 

(III) Tho looativo or Sevonth-oaso-sign is ul, (eruv 4 ) and not ol, 

(l>&). Example : “ ” (A. D. 725). 

(IV) Tho vcrb-slgn (AkhySta Pratyaya) is an or un (epF or 

instead of an (is3‘); and Ur (Wo*) o r or (t*o') instead of or 
(eo 1 ). Examples: “ XXnQ " (A. D. 700) ; 

rf & " (A. D. 700) “ Qrt j5j2adjao'." 

(V) Negative Predicate-sign (Nisheda pratyaya) is it (0) instead 
of u (e) Example: “ 

(VI) The lottor ba (u) at the commencement of a word is va 
<*> in Pre-Anoiont Kannada. Example : “ *36cJjstf? ” 

(wdrfo y* 

(YU) ( , a) changes to d (£) in Pre-ancient Kannada. Example : 

(VIII) Double sound occurs in some words instead of single. Eaxm- 
ple : Talekkadu for Talekadu. 

Tho curious reader may refer to various inscriptions in Up. Carnatica. 
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The flow of needless Sanskrit words now stopped to a 
certain extent. New grammatical changes and literary 
forms were not so nicely suited to incorporate high sound¬ 
ing Sanskrit words, as in the case of ,! Champu It seems 
that Mediaeval Kannada was not very different from the 
colloquial language of those times. Mcgha Chandra ( A. D. 
1148 ) who wrote ft commentary on Pujyapada’s Samddhisa- 
taka clearly tells us that he composed it in Posa Kannada 
or New Kannada ( Nadu Kannada for us ), so that it may be 
easily intelligible to the son of a certain Pumpn for whom 
it was written. 1 

This period is also important in the sense that there 
•existed a school of authors who protested emphatically, 
against the inflow of needless Sanskrit words into Kannada. 
The first leader of the school was NayasBna ( A/D. 1112 ), 
the author of Dharmdmrita who unsparingly condemns the 
practice in strong language. He say9, “ Can he be called 
a poet who, after declaring that he would write in new 
Kannada, uses improper Sanskrit words in his composition ? 
If you want to use Sanskrit, write a book in that language. 
But do not mix Sanskrit with chaste Kannada. Will it be 
proper to mix oil with ghee"? 2 Nagnvarma, similarly 

(1) “ f 

tfaSa sz&QX I 

tfcddwfto II ” 

<1) “ &SS tegtf XcdoA 3<frfotfo Quoted 

by Narasinaliacharya, Karnataka Kavi Char tie, Vol, I, p. 159. 

(2) “ igeXricJd&o I 

e$F7k3o t3o II. 

SJi 

aasfctfri stooge H” 

“ Jtejd&o i5CMSJ3d fSB3 I 

3rfac sdcwj &>cl rffiddjsvf So II 

O l> V «< 

II" quoted by Narasioba- 
charya, Kamalaka-Kaui Charite I, p. 118-119. 
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denounces the practice comparing it to the stringing of 
pearls along with pepper corns 

It may be here interesting to note that even in the ninth 
century the author of Kavirajamarga condemns the practice 
comparing it to an unnatural union with an old woman. 1 
These advocates ol pure Kannada soem to have commanded 
considerable influence throughout the period of our study. 
One hundred years after NayasSna, appears Andayya, 
the extremist leader of this great literary movement. It 
was his achievement to compose Kabbigara Kava without 
the use of a single unnaturalised (latsamd) Sanskrit word. 
The author tells us that It was written at the suggestion of 
scholars for the express purpose of showing that it could 
be done. 

In spite of the strenuous efforts of these ardent advo¬ 
cates, Kannada language could not get rid of Sanskrit 
influence. This was not easily possible on account of its 
insufficient vocabulary especially to express abstract ideas 
of science, philosophy and religion. It should not however 
be supposed, as the Sanskrit Paudits do, that Sanskrit is 
indispensable for Kannada composition. The fact that 
Kannada ha9 largely borrowed Sanskrit words can no more 
prove its inability to stand on it9 own legs. Vocabulary is 
the outer garb and not the soul of a language, we can 
decorate a language with foreign words as easily as we 
dress a man with another's clothes. It is the characteristic 
grammatical structure that gives a language its claim for 
independence. Kannada is purely Dravidian in which the 
non-San9krit portion exceeds the Sanskrit portion. "In the 
Dravidian languages all nouns denoting in-animate subs- 

(1) " c&aM&c! Afcrfc&j&rtao I 

ad (rto) tfdstai I 

t3dd J qbaa£o& riadid H Parioboheda X, vorso 5» 
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tances and irrational beings are of neuter gender. The 
distinction of male and female appears only in the pronouns 
of the third person of the verb. In all other cases the 
•distinction of gender is marked by separate words signify¬ 
ing "male" and ‘‘female’'. Dravidian nouns are inflected, 
not by means of ease terminations, but by means of suffixed 
post-positions and separate particles. Dravidian neuter 
noun9 are rarely plurnlizod. Dravidian languages use 
post-positions instead of pre-positions. Dravidian adje¬ 
ctives arc incapable of declension. It is characteristic of 
these languages in contradiction to Indo-Kuropcan that 
wherever practicable, they use as adjectives the relative 
principles of verbs, in preference to nouns of quality or 
adjectives properly so called. A peculiarity of the Dravidian 
dialects is the existence of two pronouns of the first pers¬ 
on plural, one inclusive of the person addressed, the other 
exclusive. The Dravidian languages have no passive voice, 
•this being expressed by auxiliary verbs signifying “ to 
suffer", etc. Unlike the Indo-European, they prefer the use 
of continuative participles to conjunctions. The Dravidian 
verbal system possesses a negative as well as an affirmative 
voice. It is a marked peculiarity of the Druvidian languages 
that they use relative participle nouns instead of phrases 
introduced by relative pronouns. These participles are 
formed from the various participles of the verb by the 
addition of a formative suffix. Thus “the person who came" 
is in these languages literally “the who came". 1 As 
Kannada is one of the important Dravidian languages it can 
be said, without any fear of contradiction, that there is 
much .in Kannada which is essentially its own and inde¬ 
pendent of Sanskrit. 

Having said so much about Sanskrit influence, we 
proceed to note the influence of non-Sanskrit languages on 

fl) Nar&smhacharya, Karnataka Kavloharitc, Vo), I. latco. pp. XII- 

XIII. 
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Kannada during the days of the Ma ha mandate warns. The 
influence of these languages was not so great as that of 
Sanskrit. In fact it is negligible. Nevertheless, we come 
ncros9 a few Hindustani (or rather Arabi) and Marathi 
words in the inscriptions. For example, in the Kodikoppa 
inscription of the regin of Achugi II of the Sinda dynasty, 1 2 3 
the word Akara-hukka" to denote the estimate department 
is used. IJakka is of course the Hindustani (or Arabi) 
“Hakk” and the meaning evidently intended and given 
above to the Sanskrit word “Akara" is a purely Marathi 
meaning. Similarly the word •‘Kotaval" is used in an 
inscription of the time of JagadSkamalln of ICalyani \ It 
may be further noted in this connection that the epigraph 
in which this word occurs is inscribed in NSgari 
characters. 

Turning to contemporary literature, we find that 
Ilarihara ( A. I). 1165) had no scruples to make use of 
foreign words in his compositions. It is really interesting 
to note that the word “toppige" (from "topi” meaning cap) 
occurs in his Basava Raja Diva Ragale. * In the 9ame work 
we get the Marathi words "Chhatis” ( meaning thirty-six ) 
and "BSluittar” (meaning seventy-two) 4 5 . Even to this day 
people in North Karnataka freely use Marathi words for 
numerals which practice seems to have been prevalent 
even in the twelfth century. Again the word “Chadaya” 
(meaning increment in pay) is used s . It is true that these 
are the only four Marathi words that Harihara borrowed. 
Nevertheless, we shall not be far from truth, if wo presume 
that a larger number of them was used in ordinary con- 

(1) Fleet; Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains J.B.B 
R. A. S. Vol. XI. p. 250. 

(2) South hid. Ep., Annual Raport, for 1927-28, No. E--26. 

(3) Basavarajadeva Ragale, Sthala V, line 60. 

(4) Ibid. Stbala VIII. line 125. 

(5) Ibid, Sthala VI. line 34. 
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vcrsational language in those times. Because, as we -have 
already noted, the tendency among the writers of that 
period was to avoid as many foreign word9 as possible in. 
their compositions. 

So far wc have 9een the influence exercised by some 
Aryan languages on Kannada. We are often told that 
"when an Aryan tongue comes into contact with an 
uncivilized aboriginal one, it i9 invariably the latter that 
goes to the wall/' 1 and that "it is only in the South of India 
where aboriginal languages are associated with a high degree 
of culture that they have held their own". 4 But wo have 
altogether a different story to tell in the Chalukyan Empire. 
The Dravidian language Kannada not only held its own,, 
but influenced to a considerable extent its Aryan neigh¬ 
bour Marathi. Let us therefore proceed to examine this 
Kannada influence on Marathi language and country and 
note the causes that contributed to it. 

Besides the Kannad districts, the Chalukyan Empire 
comprised a large portion of the Deccan which i9 now 
known as Maharashtra. It is very remarkable that many 
Chalukya inscriptions found in this part of the Mnratha. 
countries arc in Kannad language. This was because, the 
officers forming the government of the Chfilukyas spoke 
Kannad and with a view to make the administration easy,, 
they made Kannad the court language. This is the case 
with all the conquerors who speak a language different 
from that of the conquered. It cannot possibly, bo other¬ 
wise. Of course, Marathi was the mother-tongue of the 
people inhabiting this part of the Chalukyan Empire. But 
it had not yet developed a distinct literature of its own. 
Jnanesvari of 1290 was yet to be composed, and Marathi 
literature was still in the making. Kannada with its extra¬ 
ct) Imperial Gazetteer of India, VI. I, p. 351, 

(2) Ibid, p. 352. 
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•ordinary polish and vast literature was therefore readily 
accepted by the Marathi speaking population us their ver¬ 
nacular and court language. This adoption of ICannada 
by the Marat has seems to have taken place during the? rule 

• of the Rashtrakiitas who are well known for their love of 
Kannada literature. Nripatunga in his Kavirajamarga 
■clearly mentions that the region in which Kannada was 
" Spoken " extended from the ICuveri ns far as Godavari.' 
The accuracy of Nripatunga's statement cannot be doubted. 
Because, as we have already stated, the very existence of 
a large number of Kannada inscriptions in the Maratha 
country abundantly proves that in ancient times-espccially 

• during the days of the Western Chaiukyas of ICalyani Kan¬ 
nada was the recognized state language of the people. 
Moreover we get other evidences to the same effect. The 
•country was Karnatakised to such an extent that many 
villages in modern Maharashtra still retain their ancient 
Kannada names. For example, the names ICundoor, ( near 
Poona ), Poyanadu, Shirfll, Kallatnath, Devarakoppa, Akkal- 
3 Cop, Ujavi, Attigare, Mosale, Nerur, Pale, Devur, Doni, 
.Nirgude, Kanakavolli, BrahmanSl, Ganagapur, KuradivSdi, 
and Kalasa betray their Kannada origin.* Late Mr. Raja- 
•vade was of opinion that about half the number of villages 
in Maharastra bear Kannada names . 1 * 3 When the country 
;itsclf was so much influenced, it is certain that the language 

Marathi ) was still more affected. Old Kannada influence 

• on Marathi with special reference to Jnansevari is very ably 
shown by Prof. Jahagirdar in his thesis submitted to the 
University of London . 4 In Marathi and Gujorathi, unlike 
cthe other Indo-Aryan vernaculars, three genders are distin- 

(1) « traiJc&c&oodsSre/to? I cxsdo (drf) 2>od r ?r£dcra rfjjddrav' II 

tptttfcd Wftodo ... ”—Parloheda I, verse, 36. 

•(2) Alur Venkata Rao, Karnataka Oata Vaibhttva, p. 81 

(3) Ibid ., p. 19. 

44) See the Annals of The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Vol. Xf, p. 374. 
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guished and the neuter is a living gender just ns in* 
Kannada. This peculiarity is rightly attributed to Dravi- 
dian influence by Dr. Sten Konow. 1 

Along with the rise of a people increases the influence 
of their language. The ruler forces his speech on the sub¬ 
jects. History of India is full of such instances. Persian 
became the predominant written language under the Muha¬ 
mmadan rule. With the advent of the British, English 
has been introduced into India. Urdu has become the 
medium of instruction in the Hyderabad State, at the 
expense of Telugu, Marathi and Kannada. Similar was the 
case with ancient Maharashtrians living under the ChBlu- 
kya9 and their feudatory chiefs. 

In the eleventh and the twelfth centuries Kannada 
wielded tremendous influence on Telugu its eastern neigh¬ 
bour. Telugu then seems to have had* a closer rela¬ 
tion with Kannada than at present. The earliest extant 
work in Telugu is the Mahdbhdrata ‘by Nanniah Which 
belongs to the first half of the eleventh century. We are 
told that Raja Raja Narendra (of the Eastern ChSlukya 
Dynasty) having heard the story of Bh&ratn in Kannada 
and Tamil, was desirous to perpetuate it in the language 
of the country of which he was the ruler. 2 Hence lie 
appointed Nanniah to undertake the task of rendering 
Mahdbhdrata into Telugu. Kannada Bharata heard by 
Raja Raja Narendra was perhaps the Bhdrala by Adipampa. 
Narayana Bhatta who assisted Nanniah was well versed, 
as stated in the Nandimapudi inscription, in Sanskrit, 
Karnataka, Prakrit and Paisachika. 3 Another great Andhra 
poet Nannechddu who lived in about A. I). 1150 was so 

(1) Narasinhacharya, Karnataka Kavi Charite, I,p, XT, Foot note. 

(2) Chenchiah aud Bkujanga Rao, A Iiiitory of Telugu Literature 
p. iZ. 

(3) Naraalnhochoryo, Karnataka Kavi Charite, Vol, I, p. 74 , 
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much influenced by Kannada language and literature that 
he has freely used a large number of Kannada words in his 
Tclugu poetry. Mr. Chcnchiah and Mr. Bhujanga Rao are of 
opinion that Nannechodu's learning in Karnataka was exten¬ 
sive and massive. 1 What is more, he showed a “perceptible 
partiality to Kannada metres”. 2 The Andhrus were so much 
enamoured of the richucss and beauty of Kannada 
that many of them, we are told, used to migrate to 
Karnataka and write books in it, after mastering the- 
language. Adipumpa tolls us in his Bhdrala that hi$ 
ancestors camo from Vcngl. 3 Nagavarmn, the author 
of Chhandumbudhi and Kadambari was, likewise, an 
Andhra. 4 

The rise of Lingayatism had also contributed much 
to the spread of Kannada language among the Tolugus. 
Basava's noble principles now reached beyond the narrow 
limits of Karnataka, and foreigners with a view to read his 
sayings began to learn Kannada. With the result, Telugu 
literature camo under the influence of Virasnivism. The 
three Tclugu poets of this period are all supporters and pro¬ 
pagandists of this faith. 1 Palkurike Somanatha was one 
of these authors who studied and wrote in Kannada as well- 
This influence of Kannada language on Telugu was so 
remarkable that even after the 12th century, Andhra 
writers were not able to get rid of it altogether. For, in 
the fourteenth century we find Srinatha “ the supreme poet 
of Telugu literature ” declaring that his style was purely 
Karnataki and not Sanskrit or Andhra as some Pandiis 
thought it to be. 5 Similarly Allasani Peddanna, the Telugu 


(1) Chenchiah and Bhujanga Rao, o. o. p. 52 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Pampabharata. XIV, 40-48. 

(4) Karnataka Kavi Charitel,p. 52. 

(5) Chenchiah and Bhujanga Rao o. c. p. 51 
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poet-laureate of Krishna Deva Raya (1509-1529) is said to 
have laid under tribute Kannada words wherever necessary. 1 

Thus the period under survey presents Karnataka 
language in its full glory. In the territory of the Chalu- 
kyas and their feudatory chiefs it was the state language 
and came to be studied by every subject irrespective of 
his mother tongue. In the hands of the Virasaiva reformers 
it turned to be the powerful medium for the propagation 
of religion, and created a literature racy of the soil, In 
the eyes of the Andhra men of letters it was looked upon 
as the language of refinement and culture, setting for them 
a worthy example in order to cultivate their own sweet, 
honeyed Telugu. 


<1) Karnataka Gata Vaibhava, p. 122. The original verso is quoted:— 
“ * osS tfsrioSoorio, I tfoatfa fkatrtddMtf 

I otoVisJd? rfodo, I Frafcc* rfjscte | & tto*, 
SiMOWO it&Ftt tpa I! •* 



CHAPTER XII 

LITERATURE 

The internal history of the times of the Mahamanya- 
l&varas will remuin incomplete without a survey of Kan¬ 
nada litcruturo of the period. We have already seen that 
some of the Ma/iamanilaldvaras were ruling the districts 
boforo tho appearance of the Western Chalukyas of 
Kaly5»i; and many of them continued to hold territories 
oven after tho fall of the ChSlulcyan Empire. Thus we 
have a period of about three centuries, say, from A. D. 960 
to A. D. 1250, taking for example the duration of the Simla 
dynasty of Bclagavurti. We, therefore, propose to deal 
with the literary history of Karnataka during these three 
hundred yours. 

Tho poet in this period seems to have played a promi¬ 
nent part in moulding the cultural life of the nation. He 
wielded political influence at the royal court; religious 
influence at the temple, and was a central figure in his 
village. The emperors and tho Ma/ioman<j,a/esvar<is, in an¬ 
cient times, were delighted when great poets came to their 
courts. They enjoyed u good poem, honoured a true poet 
and encouraged literary art. In fact, the court of every 
chieftain was an academy where the poet attained wealth 
and fume according to his merit. Kannada literature of 
this period is os its best. It is of vast extent and mnge. 
We have books on poetics, prosody, grammar, lexicons and 
what is more on medicine, veterinary science, mathema¬ 
tics, astrology, cookery and even on horse breeding. Be¬ 
sides there are innumerable inscriptions composed in beau¬ 
tiful KHvya style. These edicts are so rich in diction and 
flowing in style that the reader sometimes forgets that he 
is studying history. He sees before him a treasure of 
Kannada literature clothed under tho garb of epigraphs 
which are mostly grants. 

62 489 
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This proud heritage produced in this period is the 
outcome of liberal patronage extended to literature by the 
ruling dynasties of the day. We all know that the great 
poet Ranna was a courtier basking in the imperial sunshine 
of the Ckalukyas. But it will be wrong to suppose that it 
was only the Chalukyas who were responsible for the 
enrichment of our literature. Many a Mahdman^lalesvani 
had his own court adorned by the poet-laureate. PSsva 
Pandita, BSlachandra and MSdirSja shone in the court of 
the Ra^as. RSvappayya was under the fostering care of 
the Sindas. Mallinatha was encouraged by the Santaras, 
and Madhusudhanadeva was the poet of the PSndyas of 
Uchchangi. Ranna in his Gaddyudha clearly tells us that 
he began his literary career first under the patronage of 
the Mahdman^aleivaras,^ and shone like a gem in royal 
darbdrs of the Cl Mdn<;Uihas", the “ Samantas " and the 
“ Chakravarli" as a poet skilled in two languages. 1 2 It is 
thus evident that the literature of this period is laid under 
a deep debt of gratitude to the feudatory chiefs who encou¬ 
raged men of letters with due^honour and riches. 

We all know that literature is the embodiment of the 
emotions and thoughts of the people. The history of a 
couutry is reflected in its literature. From this point of 
view, we may classify the literary history of the period into 
the “ Heroic age " and the "Age of Religious propaganda/' 
the dividing line falling somewhere at the end of the ele¬ 
venth century. 

First turning to the 11 Heroic Age ”, we find that it was 
an age when Karnataka was busy in changing dynasties 
and her people in exchanging swords. The Chalukyas had 
just emerged victorious out of the struggle. The Pallava9 
and the Gangas had their battles to fight, and the powerful: 

(1) Ravnana Gadaynddah, I, 34. 

(2) Ravnana Qadayuddhu, I, 34, 37. 
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Colas were still ravaging the country destroying the Jainu 
shrines. “It was a time when the spirit of heroism and 
enterprise was constantly evoked ”. 1 The literature of the 
period embodies this heroic spirit of the age. 

Many of the poets of this period could handle the 
sword as well as the pen. In war they led the army and 
at court they wrote a Kavya. It is well known to the 
student of Kannada literature that Chavundaraya ( A. D. 
978 ) was tho commander-in-chief under Rachamnlla of the 
Ganga dynasty. 2 This celebrated poet-general tells us in 
his work Chdvunda Raya Purana that he was called “ Ram - 
ranga Singa " ( Lion in the battlofiold) on account of 
the victory he won, single-handed, in the famous fort of 
Uccangi. 3 He possessed the military title “Viramartanda” 
along with the literary title “ Kavijanakekhara "; 4 5 Naga- 
vttrma ( A,I). 990) who wrote Chandombud/ii and translated 
the Kddambari , wc arc told, fought bravely in the battle,. 
“ like Arjuna, the son of Kunti " 

Poot Ranna called his famous work,- Sdhasabhima Vi jay a 
(or Gaddyudha ), a name which suggests the predominant 
heroic spirit of the age. In this work the poet institutes a 
beautiful comparison between Bheoma the hero of the 
story and Chalukya SatySsraya his royal patron. The 
whole Kavya from beginning to ondus full of heroic senti¬ 
ment. ( Vlrarasa). Moreover, tho great scholar who 
revised this great work was a daiulandyaka ( General ) by 
name Kesi. 6 Thus we see that some of the great literary 
masters of the period were brave generals as well. . 

In this period we have epics and the Puranas which 
strike us by their richness of diction and dignity of style,, 

(1) Karnataka Handbook, p. 172 

(2) Chavundaraya Parana, Adipurana, Intro, p. II. 

(3) ’ Chavundaraya Parana Adi Purana, Introduction, p. II-IIf 

(4) iVaraainhacharya, Karna.taka Kavi Ckarite, Vol. I, p. 

(5) Ibid, , p. 54. (6) Mannana Gudayuddha, I 51. 
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the characteristic of all the works of the age. In addition 
to these, we have books on' other subjects as well. But 
“ the predominant note struck by the literature of the age 
was heroism, though out of the fullness and vitality of na¬ 
tional life were produced works of other themes and inte¬ 
rests. This period has bequeathed to us some of the most 
sublimely noble and magnificent examples of Kannada lite¬ 
rature ”. 1 2 

From the beginning of the twelfth contury commences 
the era of extreme religious unrest. It wa9 the uge of 
theistic and religious reformers. The dominant note of the 
twelfth century and that of the following i9 the intensifica¬ 
tion of the religious consciousness of the people, and the 
consequent birth of aggressive and propagandist creeds 
which sought the aid of kings for their expansion. RamS- 
nuja began his missionary tours about the middle of this 
..contury. The Veerasaiva faith associated with Basava now 
'began to make its influence felt throughout the length and 
breadth of Karnataka. Religions ran into extremes. AH 
this produced much bitterness, engendered by a narrow 
.spirit of advocacy, and was instrumental in bringing into 
•existence a huge quantity of polemical and propagandist 
'literature. It is from this century that Kannada began to 
•be greatly influenced by Lingayatism which gave us some 
•of the best poets in the whole range of our literature. The 
Jaina9 wrote many Purdnas to revive interest, in the Jaina 
-faith which now began decline amidst adverse environ¬ 
ments. Of such Purdnas mention may be made of 
P&mchandra Charita Purdnas and Mallinatha Purana^ by 
-NSgachandra ( A. D. 1100,), Nimimiha Parana 3 by 
'Kar napary a (A. D. 1140), Neminath Parana* by 

!N5michandra ( A. D. 1170), Chandra Prabha s Purdna by 

(1) Karnataka Handbook, p.174. 

(2) Narasinli&oharya, Karnataka Kaui Oharite, Vol, I, p. 108. 

(3) Ibid, p. 141 (4) Ibid. , p.262. > (5) Ibid., p.285. 
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Aggala ( A. D. 1189 ), Vardhamdna Purdna' by Acbanna 
(A. D. 1195), Parsavandlh Purd^ufi by Parsva Pandita 
' (A. D. 120), Anantandtha Parana 3 by Janna ( A. D. 1209 ),. 
Pushpadanta Purdna* by Gunavarma II ( A. D. 1235 ), and 
Santisavara s Pi Anna by Kamalnbhavn (A. D. 1235.) Among 
Bralramnu works of this period mention may be made i 
of Jag anna l ha Vijaya by RudrabhaUa ( A. D. 1180.) 

We have numerous Lingayat writers in this period, tiie 
prominent among them being Harilmra (A. D. 1165)* 
RSghuvankn 6 (A. D. 1165), Kcreya Padmarasa 7 
(A. D. 1165), ICumfira Padmarasa 8 (A. D. 1180) 
PalkuriknJ SomanStha 9 (A. D. 1195), and Chnkrapani 
Runganatha 10 ( A. 1). 1195 ). Most of these rlrasniva \vriter9 
—wrote either in Shalpadi or Rafale which now come into 
vogue. The necessity of religious propaganda demanded 
the creation of a lucid, popular easily intelligible style and 
this was achieved by the new literary forms just mentioned. 
The hitherto dominating Champu form of composition 
which was not suited to simple Kannada, gave its place to • 
Shalpadi and Ragalc . The Champu was composed in pure 
Sanskrit metres which are highly artificial to the Dravidian 
language Kannada. But the new forms now introduced by 
the LingSyat writers were purely indigenous, and these, 
gave a new grace and charm altogether to Kannada poetry. 
Shatpadi is a six-lined stanza which ,is divided into two 
halves of three lines each. Shatpadis arc of six kinds namely 
Vdrdhika, Parivardhini, Bhdmini, Kusuma, B hog a, and 
Sara. Ragalc is a 9ort of lyrical composition which flows 
on without any refrains. It is divided into " Manddnila 
“Vtsdha" and {< Lalita' . The first poet to use Shalpcdi wa9 
Raghavanka ( A. D. 1165 ) who was later on followed even. 

(1) Ibid., p. 301, 

(4) Ibid., p. 357. 

(7) Ibid., p. 245. 

(10) Jbid., p.296. 


(2) J bid., p. 324. 
(5) Jbid., p. 363. 
(8) Ibid., p. 277. 


(3) Jbid., p. 334. 
(6) Jbid., p. 235. 
(9) libd.,9. 291. 
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by Jaina and Brahraana poets. From the end of the 
fourteenth century, Shalpadi becomes the most common 
metre freely used by writers of every faith. The master of- 
u Rcigale " metre was the great poet Iiarihara ( A. D. 1165), 
who wrote n lengthy book in this form, in praise of the 
sixty-three pwxllanas and other early Saiva saints. He 
used this metre with such beauty and lucidity that he was 
now popularly called " Ragn|e Kuvi". Besides the 
Lingayat writers mentioned above, there was a big band of 
*' Vachanakdras ” who “ flooded the country with tracts" 
commending the new creed preached by Basavn. Of these 
" vachana " writers of the age of prominent arc-Basavanna 1 , 
Chennabasavn, 2 PrabhudSva, 3 * 5 Mahadfiviyakku/ Siddurama, 8 
Soddala Bacharasa, 6 Madivala Machayya, 7 Moligeya 
Marayya, 8 Ambigara Chaudayya, 9 Kdla SSntayya, 10 Nuliyn 
Channayya, 11 Simmalligeya Channaya, 12 and JSdore 
Daairaayya, 13 Thus the twelfth century marks a very 
important stage in the history of Kannada literature as it 
saw the beginning of the 11 vachana ” Literature. It will, 
therefore, not be out of place here to say a few words * 

about the vachanas or the sayings. 

The Vachana is n unique feature of the Vecrasaiva 
Literature. It is particularly noteworthy for its crispness, 
its rhythmic cadence, and its chastic and severe diction. It 
is easily intelligible even to the man in t the street. tf In 
form the Vachanas are brief, disconnected paragraphs, each 
■ending with one or another of the numerous local names 

(1) P. 0. Halakatli, Bataivshavarana Vuchanayalu, Soo tho Iu- 
troduction. 

(2) Kftrsinhacharyn, Karnataka Kavi Charitc, Vol. I. p. 1?7. 

(3) Ibid., p.180 {4) P. 0. Halakattl. 

Maftadcviyakkana Vachanayalu, Soo tho Introduction. 

(5) Narasinhaoharya, 0. U. p. 183. 

(6) Ibid, . p. 187. (7) Ibid. , p.182. 

(8) Ibid, , P. 189. (9) Ibid. ,p. 192. 

(10) Ibid. , p. 192. (11) Ibid. , p. 191. 

.(12) Ibid ., p. 195. (13) Ibid., p. 301 
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wilder which Siva is worshipped. In style, they are 
•epigramatical, parrallelistic and allusive. They dwell on the 
vanity of riches, the valuelessness of mere rites or book¬ 
learning, the uncertainly of life, and the spiritual 
privileges of the Sivabhaltas. They call men to give up the 
desire lor worldly wealth and ease, to live lives of sobriety 
and detachment from the world, and to turn, to Siva for 
refuge They arc seldom controversial, but almost entirely 
hortatory, devotional and expository.” 1 The prose used 
in these Vachanas is invested with dignity and beauty. 
They are simple, direct, full of power, pleasant oven where 
the expression is a little rough, and gracious with simile 
and metaphor taken from village life ; and flavoured with a 
humour which, strangely enough, is not out of place in the 
midst of so much seriousness. The vachana literature has 
done much for the development of Kannada prose. Some 
of tho r <u lianas are full of alliterations, and they sound like 
proverbs. Much of the highest type of lyrical poetry 
in Karnataka Literature can be read in these. More-over 
the vachanas are unique in the literature of India in 
tho sense that no other vernacular can boast of them. 
Some of the sayings of BasavgSvara are so sublime in 
diction, language and the thought they contain, that they 
can be rightly compared to the gems of Gitanjali of poet 
Rabindranath Tagore. A few specimens of his previous 
vachanas will bring the truth of our statement nearer at 
home. 

Specimens. 

1. “ Those who have means will not devote them to 
the building of a temple to God ( Siva. ) Then I, though a 
poor man, will build Thee one, O Lord. My legs shall be 
the pillars, my body the shrine, my head the golden finial 
Hearken, 0 Kudala-Sangama-deva : The fixed temple of 

(1) E. P. Bice, A History of Kanorese Literature, p. GG. 
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stone will come to an end; but this movable temple of the 
spirit will never perish. 1 

2. " Like the clog placed in the palanquin is the 
mind. If it see9 its old desires it reverts ; it must run ; fie 
on this mind ; It runs to the pleasures of the senses. 
My God, it will not permit me to remember you constantly. 
My Lord Kficlnla Sangam, grant that I may think of you, I 
pray you, 0 Good One :—” 

3. " Make me lame so that I shall not waste time 
gadding about. Make me blind so that my eyes shall not 
wander looking on things. Make the oars deaf to aught but 
what concerns you. Let not my mind desire anything but 
the service of you 9aints. , ' 1 . 

One unfortunate feature of this period is the religious 
bigotry of some of the non-vachana writers. Religious 
enthusiasm led to narrow jealousies. Some of the writings 
arc "tainted by a spirit of unseemly brutal intolerance.'' 2 . 
Dharmamrita by Nayasena ( A. D. 1112 ), Samciya Parlkshe 
by Brahmasiva (A. D. 1125) and Dharma Parikshe by 
Vrittaviliisa (A. D.J160) are good instances in point.. 
Another sign of national decay due to the luxuriant and 
prosperous conditions of the time may be seen in [the 
partiality for erotic themes. The vira-rasa (heroic - senti¬ 
ment) of the heroic age now gives place to SraJigam (love 
sentiment). The heroes are not strong men of action and 
achievement, but psychopathetic perverts grovelling in 

(1) Translated by M. Vonkatesha Iyyonger, Sayings of Basavanna 
in the Q. J. if. S., Vol, XXII, p. 41 Tho original runs : — 

“ 12 ^ 0 ;* *od, ctacridoS 

eoqttfS Sod ! cd tfctfdoi dod 

dCOT ! ” (Basavcskvarana VuchanaOalu ,p. 10. 

( Basaveshvarana Vaehanagalu, p, 10.) 

(2) Karnataka Handbook, pp. 175-170, 
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eroticism. Lildvati by Nemichandra (A. D. 1170), Sthana - 
sataka by Kavikama (A. D. 1200) and Madanavijaya by 
Andayya (A. D. 1235), may be cited as good examples. 
There is not a single Kavya in this period which can stand 
comparison with the great Epic Sahasabhima Vijaya, the; 
glory of the heroic age. 

There were a great number of literary figures during 
this period which is a proud chapter in Karnataka history* 
The Calukya Emperors, who were themselves Kaunadigas, 
were great patrons of letters. The Mahamandalesvara s 
under them were imbued with a taste for literature, zeal¬ 
ous of their mother-tongue and anxious to enrich Kannada 
culture which wa9 their own. The court of every chief be¬ 
came a resort of the wandering minstrel and the ambitious- 
poet. The poet, too, had inspiring themes to perpetuate 
in song and verse. The Cola was ever ready at the Southern, 
gate and the Calukya with his M andalcsvara to strike him. 
straight. Those were stirring times of great heroes and 
glorious battles, of love and valour and of splendid victqries,. 
Then commences the "Age of religious propaganda,” aided 
by the poet. We find numerous writers and the output 
enormous. New literary forms arose to disseminate know¬ 
ledge among the masses. On the whole, it was a period 
which provided a splendid opportunity for self-expression 
and for the display of individuality. 

jRanna (A. D. 993). 

We have already said something about this great poet^ 
the third member of the trio, the other two being Pampa 
(A. D. 941), and Ponna (A. D. 950). Ranna is the author 
of Ajila Parana, Sahasabhima Vijaya (also called GadS - 
yuddha ) and Ranna Kanda, which are all extant. From a 
verse given at the end of Ajita Purdna, he 9eems to have 
also written Parusardrna Charila and Chakresvara Chiarita 9 
which are lost to us. 

63 
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The poet narrates his early history in the Purctna. In 
the year A. D. 949 he wa9 born of poor parents who be¬ 
longed to the Vilify a ca9te. His father, a native of Mudhol, 
was a bangle-seller by profession and a Jaina by faith. 
Ranna mairicd two wives Jakki and Santi. He had a son 
called Raya and a daughter by name Attimabbe. His Guru 
was Ajita-Senacharya. Ranna wrote under the patronage 
of 1'aila (A. D. 973 to 99 7) who bestowed ou him the great 
.literacy title “ JCavichakravarti " or the “Emperor of Poets." 1 
In his Sdhasabheema Vijaya he tells the story of how 
Bhlma fulfilled his vow to break the limbs of lJuryodliana 
with his “ Gada " and slay him. Throughout the poem the 
Royal patron Ahavamalla Chalukya is compared to Bhlma. 
It'is one of the few greatest works ever produced in the 
literature of Karnataka. It is strange enough that such a 
great poet devoted some of his precious time to write a 
.lexicon,- already mentioned, ( Ranna Kanda). Ranna’s learn¬ 
ing in Sanskrit and Kannada is prodigious and his flow of 
:of inspiration sustained. In the weaving of words bis skill 
-is extraordinary. The descriptions are delightful, and con¬ 
versations cunningly managed. 2 

Sridhardcharya (A. D. 1049). 

, The importance of Sridharacharya lies in the fact that 
his Jdtakatilaka is the earliest extant work on astrology. 
The author tells U3 that as there was not a single Kannada 
book on astrology, many Pandits requested him to write 
pne on the subject. From his title Gadyapadya Vidyddhara, 
'he seems to have been a master of both prose and verse. 
'Jdtakatilaka, however is composed in 11 Kanda” and {i Vritla" 
metres. He also wrote Chandraprabhapurdna which has 
not come down to us. 3 

(]) Qadayvddha, T, 37. 

(21 See his Oadayuddha, 

(3) Narasinhatharya, Karnataka Kavi Qhante, Vol. I, P. 75. 
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Nagnchandra or Abhinavapampa (A. D. 1100). 

The next prominent poet who draws our attention is 
Nagaclmndni, a native of "Vijayapura” or modern Bijapur 
which was then included in the territory of the Sindas. He 
is the author of RRmacliandracharita Parana (also called 
Parnpa Pa may ana), and Mai Hunt ha Parana the first of 
which is his nmslor-picce. Devaclmndm (A. D. 1838) in 
his Rajavuli Kathc informa us that Niigaclmndra also wrote 
./inakshitra Male A book called Jindkshara Male, which 
is now published is attributed to Nagachandra by some 
scholars. But Mr. Narasinhuchnryu who hu9 studied the 
poets' style is of opinion that it cannot be the work of 
NSgachandru. 2 

Rdmachandra Charila Parana 1ms unique value a9 it 
preserves for us a Jaina version of the Rdmayana which 
differs in important respects from the Brulmianical version. 
In Nagachunda's Parana the whole atmosphere is Juinn. 
The Rdkshasus arc called Vidyddharas. In place of the 
supernatural marvels we have a comparatively natural nar¬ 
rative. Sugrceva and his followers are not monkoys; but 
human boings wliosc standard bears the figure of a monkey 3 . 
RSvnnu possesses only one head instead of ten. The real 
hero of the 9tory is Lakshmuna, and not Rama. 3 

Niigacliandra takes his place in the rank of great in¬ 
spired poets who owe their achievements not to laborious 
training but to born talents. Ilis Rdmayana is fall of 
sonorous and sweet words. It has the complicated sym¬ 
pathy of an orchestra. -1 

Nayasena (A. D. 1112). 

Nayasena, the author of Dharmdmrila, is the next 
important writer. He belongs to JVIulugunda in the 


(l) Ibid., P. 99. 

(3) Soo Ramachandracharita Puruna. 


(2) Ibid., P. 99,100 
(4) Ibid. 
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Dharwar district which was then included in the territory 
of the Gutta9. His style is easy and pleasant to the car.. 
The book is a discourse on morals including courage,, 
truthfulness, justice, chastity etc. He was a staunch Jainm* 
and also the leader of the school which was opposed to the 
use of needless Sanskrit words into Kannada. 1 

Rajaditya (A. D. 1120). 

Rajaditya is the first Kannada writer who devotod his 
poetical talents to the elucidation of mathematical subjects. 
It may be interesting to note that a similar book was com¬ 
posed in Telugu by Mallana in the same century. 2 Riija- 
ditya was the native of "Poovinabage which shone like an 
incomparable gem in the Kundi Mandate" (ttooariaotfoTk 
tfartsto ) which was then under the rule of the 

Rattas of Saundatti. As he describes himself as “One 
worthy to adorn the Royal court," he seems to have been a. 
poet-laureate to some king. The poet mentions a certain 
Vishnunripala in his vyavahdraratna. Mr. Narasinhacharya 
presumes that this Vishnunripala was Vishnuvardhana of 
the Hoyasala dynasty who ruled from 1111 A. D. to 1141 
A. D., and that Rajaditya was at his court. 3 If this can be 
accepted ns true, it i9 strange enough that the Rattas known- 
for their patronage of literature allowed Rajaditya to leave 
their kingdom and seek his fortune elsewhere. With re¬ 
gard to th»9 poet's ability, Mr. Narasinhacharya speaks in 
high praise of his skill in composition and scholarship in. 
mathematics. 4 

uVagavarma //(A. D. 1145). 

Nagavarma is one of the great grammarians of the 
Kannada language. He is known as the author of Kdvya- 

(3) iNnrasinbucbarya, Karnataka Kavi Cfiaritn, Vo). I., pp. 118. 119. 

(2) CbenohlaU aud Bhujanga Rao, A History of Telugu literature, p. 50- 

( l) Narasinbaoharya, o. o. p. 123. 

(4) Ibid., p. US. 
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'valtkana, Kamalakabhasha-bhushana and Vastukdsa. Of 
these the (ust two are “two notable grammars of the langu¬ 
age one in Kannada verse, the other in Sanskrit sutras, 
which are the earliest known systematic treatises on the 
subject." 1 The Inst is a compilation of Sanskrit-ICannada 
glossary, the earliest work of the kind in Kannada. 

NSgavarmn was a Jaina by faith. He seem9 to have 
also composed a Jaina Puriina, as poet Jnnna (A. D. 1209) 
includes him among the earlier Pur5n a-writers. 2 He pos¬ 
sessed the titles “Abhinavatarvavarma," “Kavi Karnapura,” 
“Kavitagunodaya" and “Kavi Kanthabharuim," and has 
been praised by ^channa (A. D. 1195), Janna, (A. D. 1209), 
"Salva (A. D. 1550), Dcvadatta (A, D. 1600) and other poets* 

Durgasinha (A. D. 1145). 

Durgasinha is one of the few non-Jaina writers of this 
period. He has rendered into Kannada the stories of the 
Panchatantra. He tells us in his work that he was a Saiva 
Brahmana of Sayyadi in the Kisukada NSdu, the territory 
ruled by the Sindas of Yelburga. After completing his 
-education in the Agrahara of Sayyadi, he found favour with 
a ChSlukya dandandyaka and was appointed as the minister 
of war and pence ( Sandhivigrahi ). 3 

Jag ad data Somandt/ia (A. D. ] 150). 

The importance of Somanathn lies in the fact that his 
Kalydnakdraka is the earliest extant Kannada work on 
medicine. It is a translation of PujyapSda’s Sanskrit 
treatise of the same name. The poet possessed the title 
"Vichitrakavi," or “Strange Poet." The book is divided 
into eight adJiydyas. The treatment it prescribes is entirely 
vegetarian and non-alcoholic.* 

(1) lllce, A History of Kanaresa Literature, p. III. 

(2) Narasinhacharya, o. o. p. 144. (3) Ibt<L, p. 149 . 

.(4) Naraainhaoharya, Karnataka Kavi Charite, Vol. I, p. 164. 
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Harihara (A. D. 1165). 

Hariliara, the author of Girijahalyana, Pam pash taka, 
Sivagaruida Ragale and Mmligay a Astaka, is the first pro¬ 
minent Vfra-Saiva poet. He was an accountant at the 
court of Narnsinhaballala (A. D. 1141 : to 1173), and a 
devotee of god VirupSksha of Hampe. 

The real greatness of Hariliara is that lie was far 
ahead of hi9 times. It was his life ambition to compose 
poetry for the layman and to infuse culture in him. Though 
he was a great Sanskrit scholar, he hated to Snnskritizc his 
style, unlike many a poet of his day. He first wrote the 
Girijdkdlya%a in the traditional “champu" form. But soon 
finding it inadequate to the unsanskriti/.ed Kannadiga in 
the street, took the hitherto neglected indigenous Ragale 
metre and composed in it scores of books giving out the 
biographies of ancient Shivabhahlds. Hence he came to be 
called “ Ragale Kavi ” *. 

• As for the literary qualifications of Hariliara, very few 
poets can stand comparison with him. In Girijahalyana he 
fully displays his individual ability. Basavardja-devara 
Ragale bears impressive testimony to his simple and lucid 

(1) It isreoorded in tradition that poople began to make fun of 
Harihara flailing hirn“Rag6je Kavi ”, and challenging him to write a 
‘ Ohampu ” whloh was moro difficult to compose owing to rhetoric restric¬ 
tions. Hariliara responding to this ohallonge, it ia said, wrote (lirtjtlkal- 
yUna. Hr. Rice seems to bolieve this traditional story, as ho says that 
Qirij&kalyUna was written after tho Ragala* ( A History of Kuuurrse 
Literature p. 60 ). It is difficult for us to ngiee with Mr. Rico. If wo turn to 
the internal evidence, the truth of our statement beoomos olear. Tho whole 
atmosphere in Oirijakalyuna is Brahmanioal. For exainplo the marriage 
between fsiva and Parvati is colebcated according to Brahmanioal rites. It is 
thus evident that Harihara was a Brahmana whon ho wrote this work, and 
afterwards became a convert to LingSyatism. It cannot be other wise, as he 
died a Lingay at. Hence OirijUkalyu^a seems to bo his early work. We» 
therefore, place it before the Ragafes. Bosides, Harihara was a man of 
remarkable independence, oariDg little for the public opinion. It seems, 
incredible (hat he paid any attomion to jokes poked at him. 
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style. It is si rare work full of honeyed words, apt 
comparisons and delicate and polished imagery. As a work; 
of art it occupies a high place in Kannada literature. 

Raghavahka ( A, D. 1165 ). 

Raghavahka was the nephew and disciple of Haribara. 
He is the author of six books namely Ilarischandrakavya, 
Sumunatha-Charilc, Siddhartirmi Purdna, V i rebar a- Ch ante, 
Stirabha Charitra and Ilarihara Mahutvu, of which only the 
iirst throe arc now extant. He is the first man who made 
an attempt to writo iu SJiatapadi metro and curiously enough 
WU9 crowned with success. In point of literary merit, 
Ilarischandrakavya is the best of his compositions. 

An intcresting'story is.told in Padmarujapurdtia of how 
Raghavahka was compelled to compose five of his works. 
Wc arc told that poet Hafihara, the uncle of Raghavahka, 
was displeased at his having written the praise of a Vuisnava 
king Hariscliandra and broke of his nephew's teeth. And 
it is said that as soon as Raghavahka wrote the live Saiva 
11 Kntis ” he recovered his lost teeth. 2 . : 

Nemichandra ( A. D. 1170 ) . . . 

Neinichandra is known for his IJlavati, the earliest 
specimen of the Novel. Mr. Rice calls it " a genuine work 
of fiction 3 The plot is woven after a Kadamba prince 
Kandarpa who saw Lilavati in a dream ; she likewise 
dreamt of him. Both the hero and the heroine, aftei a long 
search for each other, got married and lived happily at 
Banavasc. Mr. Narasinhacharya informs us that the whole- 
story is composed in a fascinating style which reveals tha 
poet's command of the language and his power of imagina- 

(1) Son BasavvrQjadcvara Ragale, 

( 2) Nara8inhacharya, Karanataka Kavi Charite, Vol. 1, p. 235. 

( 3) Rice, S. P. A History of Kanarete Literature, p. 43. 
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tion. 1 It may however be noted that the work is marred 
by excessive erotic passages. 

NSmichandra possessed many titles among which 
Kaldhdnta, Srihgdraralndkara, Kavirdja Knnjara and 
Chaturblidshachakravarli, may be mentioned.. He J was pro¬ 
minent at ihe court of ViraballSla and at that of the 
Mahamandatesvara Lakshmana R5ja of Kolhapur. 

Rudrabhat$a. ( A. D. 1180) 

Rudrabhatla is the first Brahmana writer to compose a 
Brahmanical Pur3na in Kannada. He wrote Jaganndlha- 
vijaya which reproduces in Champu the narrative of the 
Vishnu Purdna. A doubt is of often expressed as to when 
Rudrabhatla lived. But both Dr. Samasastri and 
Mr. Narasinhacharya agree that he was the contemporary 
of Viraballala who ruled from 1172 to 1219 A. D. J . 

Rudrabhatta’a style is very pleasing which can bring 
satisfaction both to the Pandit and the Pdmara (layman )• 
A9 he calls himself " Kavi Siiradabhra Cluindr£taparudra" 4 
and " Kavirajarajam " 5 he seems to have j possessed these 
titles. Rasakaliha which is attributed to him by S5].va 
( A. D. 1150) has not come down to us. 

Jama ( A. D. 1209 ). 

“ Janna was a man of varied gifts and considerable 
munificence, being both court poet and minister at the 
Ballaln court, and also the builder and beautifier of 
temples"He is the author of Yakodhara Charite, 
Anantaridtha Purdna and Smaraiantra, the last of which 

( 1) NaraBinhaobaryn, Karnataka Kavi Charita, Vol, I, p, 260. 

(2) Ibid, p. 256. 

(3) Jagannat/mjuya, Soo the Introduotion and Nara9inbaobarya 
O. 0. p. 271. 

( 4 ) Jagannathavijaya, Abvhbb I, Versa 17. 

{ 6) Ibid Asvasa I, Tarao 22. 

( 6 ) Rico, E. P. O. O. p. 43. 
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•is lost. It Is on account of his Yasddharacharite that Janna 
■deserves a very high place in the republic of Kannada 
/ letters. It relates how a king Maridatta was about to 
sacrifice two boys of noble birth to Mari, but wa9 so moved 
by their story that he released them, and abandoned the 
practice of animal sacrifice. 1 Janna'a method of expres¬ 
sion is really wonderful. His style is full of grace and 
dignity. Many of the later poets praise him highly. Janna 
in our opinion is the greatest literary figure in the 
thirteenth century. 

■ Sixurnayana. (A. D. 1232). 

The last important poet of the Mahfimantfalnvarian 
• days is the Jaina poet Sisumayana. He will be ever re- 
.mombered as the first writer who tried the SUngatya metre 
and attained considerable success. Sdngatya is a form of 
- composition which is peculiarly suited to be intoned to the 
accompaniment of musical instrument. Like “shatpodi”, 
•“Ragale” and "Tripadi,” it is essentially Kannada in origin. 

Besides these literary figures, who wrote big works on 
palm leaves, there are innumerable poets who have display- 
> ed their merit in the inscriptions. We shall enumerate 
here a few of them without whose compositions Kannada 
literature and epigraphy would have been undoubtedly 
poorer. 

Kamdladitya (A. D. 980). 

From an inscription found at Sogal in the Belgaum dis¬ 
trict we understand that he was the composer of that 
.Scisana. 2 Mr. Narsinhachar informs us that he was a 
Brahraana poet. 3 The poet extols Taila II and Katta, that 
is, the Mahamantfalesvara Kartavirya I of the Ratta dynasty 

(1) See Yaskodharacharite. 

(2) Barnett, Sogal Inscription of the reign of Taila II, Ep. Ind . 
XVI. p. 9. 

(3) Narasiohacharya, Karnataka Kavi Charite, I. p. 51. 
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who was the lord of the Kiindi district. This indicates 
that KamalSditya was under the royal patronage of the 
Rattas. Mr. Edwards rightly remarks that he was perhaps 
the court-poet ofKartavirya I. 1 It is interesting to note that 
this Stiivft poet found favour in the court of a Jaina King. 

Kappanna Dhatta (A. D. 1032). 

An epigraph found at Sornh states that it was written 
hy one Knppanna Bhatta. He had the title "Kuviraju- 
vallabha” which indicates that he was a poet of consider¬ 
able merit. He wag the contemporary of Jayasinlm I the 
Chalukya Emperor. 2 

Nagavarma (A. D. 1047) 

A record found at the SivalihgSsvara temple In the 
Mailar village, Hudagali Taluka, Bellnry district, says that 
it was composed by the poet Nagavarma. 3 It registers cer¬ 
tain religious donations made by the Mahamawlalcsvara 
Kalima-Ayya to some gods through the disciple of l’andila. 
Mauli-Maduva and TSjorasi. Mr. Edwards remarks, “The 
excellence of the composition proves that Nagavarma must 
have been a pre-eminent master of poetry. 4 

Indrakirti. (A. D. 1055). 

There is an inscription near the Jain temple of ICdguli 
in Bcllary district. Indrakirti is described in this record as 
possessing many titles such as “Kim Clmnchadiarya/’ 
"Sarvasastrajfia/' "Kuvikunduraja.” This indicates that lie 
must have been an excellent poet of great eminence. We 
are also informed by Mr. Edwards that Indrakirti was a 
poet of high literary attainments, a supposition corroborat¬ 
ed by the fine diction of the inscription. 1 Unfortunately 
we have not come across any of his works. 

(1) Edwards, Kannada Poets, Int. Ant., LV., p. 73. 

(2) Ep. Car., VIII, 86, 184. 

(3) Edwards, Kannada Poets, Int. Ant. LV, p. 7-1, 

(4) Ibid. • (5) Ibid. 
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Ravappayya. (A. D. 1059). 

Ravappnya was the Kulalcarnl of Sundi in the Dharwor 
District, and the composer of an inscription of the time of 
SumSsvara 1 (Trailokyamalla), It is to be remembered that 
Sundi was the capital of the Kisukad seventy, which was 
included in the hereditary territory of the Sindas of Yel- 
burgu. Ravappayya was the contemporary of Muficiman^a- 
tcsmira Burmmn. of this Sindn family. "The poetry of the 
inscription is very fine, and the style of writing is admir¬ 
able, the inscription in fact is a poem." 1 

MallinUiha (A. D. 1062). 

Poet MallinStha was under the patronage of the 
MiihamnndalHotira Birasantara DBvn. Ho seems to have 
been the composer of two inscriptions found at Nagnrn 2 . 
It is registered in the epigraphs that Patt:masv5my Nokka, 
who held office under 131m San turn, made some gifts to 
temples. The dictiou of the records indicates that ho was 
a poet of no mean order. 

Rajaoallabha, ( A. D. 3067 ). 

From an inscription at Hollur in the Dharwar District 
we understand that RSjavallabha composed it. He is 
introduced to us as a “ poet of clever speech brilliant with 
bright word, a treasure of discretion" ( gtrfth. 
eiUoaxtfofc ) This bIjows that he was a poet of 

some literary value. The description of Maragavunda in 
the inscription bears impressive testimony to his flowing 
style. It may however be noted that this Sasana was 
corrected and amplified by one Chandrabhatta 3 . 

(1) Edwarda, Kannada Pott, Ind. Ant, LV, p. 74. 

(2) Bp. Car, VII, Nr. 57 and 58. 

(3) Barnett, Three Inscriptions from Jlotluru, Ep. Ind. XVI, p. 83. 
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llariyanna. ( A. D. 1075 ). 

This Jaina poet is the composer of a Sasana found in 
.A. D. 1075, when AfalamandaRsvara Kirtideva of the 
Kadamba dynasty was ruling the Banavase-Nadu. It 
registers a grant to the temple or Brahmajina by MalalS DSvi, 
• the queen of Kirtideva. The best portion of the inscription, 
.revealing the literary merit of the poet, comprises the 
natural description of the gardens of Kuppajur l * . 

Karparasa. ( A. D. 1084 ), 

Karpnrasa had composed an epigraph found at Nara- 
gunda in the Dharwar district. He was the son of the 
glorious Mahd Sandhivigrahi Dandanayaha Kdlidasabhatta. 1 
The parents of the poet were “Chandra, a very sun in the 
Brahmana family" and Champambike, a virtuous lady. The 
.record further informs us that he had the title “Kavita- 
•manohara." Mr. Narasinhacharya doubts whether the poet 
WQ9 the son of ChandrarSja the author of Madanatilaka . 3 4 

Ddmardja. (1085 A. D.) 

DSmaraja dictated a "Sasanagabba" (poem-epigraph) 
which refers to a grant made by Ganga Pennadi D5va as a 
•subordinate of Vikramaditya VI, to Jain Basadis construct¬ 
ed by Pugade Nokkayya. He was a Jaina poet. It is to 
be noted that Damaraja was a Sandhivigrahi as stated in the 
record.* The language and the style of the inscription 
show that he was not a man of high poetic talents. 

Srikaniasuri. (A. D. 1099). 

Srikaniasuri is mentioned as a poet in an inscription 
belonging to the reign of Vikramaditya VI. It registers 
tfome gifts made to Abhinava S<5m5svara by the Mahajanas 

(1) E. C. VIII, 86, 262. 

'2} Pathak, An Old Kanarase Inscription at Hodali, Jnd. Ant. p* 9i 

(3) Narasinhacharya o. o. p. 97. (4) E. C. VII, Sh. 10. 

(4) Edwards, Kannnda potts, Ind, /4nt. LV, p, 74. 
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of Kiruvatti. Kanthasuri’s poetry as exemplified in the • 
inscription is very sweet, 

Mallikarjuna Bhatta. (A. D. 1102). 

Mallikarjuna Bhatta, a Brahmana by faith, seems to be 
a poet far famed for his learning and literary attainments. 
Though no work of his has come down to us, he is known 
as a composer of two inscriptions at Sikarpur. “Asukavi-- 
nililaksha” was his title. Both the sasanas register some 
grants to the famous temple of KSdarSsvara. His literary 
greatness is thus described in the records, “With approved 
sweet expressions, iu order that it might give dignity to his 
smaller utterances and become a sasana of fame, did he 
write this sasana —the Nitalaksha (Isvara) among fast (or 
extempore) poets (asukavi), On examination, who is equal* 
to the lord Mallideva ? If two from two sides should to¬ 
gether come writing it down from the end and reading it 
out, he would arrange the poem so read out, and whatever 
it might be, as a new poem ; repeat four stories from hear¬ 
ing them related; and make calculations in any given, 
figures; all this was to be able to do by mental effort, a full 
born Sarasvata, a Brahma of speakers, an emperor of 
many modes of ascertainment ( avadhdrana ), is MallikSrjuna. 
Bhatta, the lotus born among poets.” 2 He was the disciple 
of one SomSsvara Pandita Deva who bore the title 
“Sarasva-tamahodaya.” The poet seems to have held some- 
high office as he is called “Lord” Mallinatha ( MallidSva 
Prabhu). 

Acharaja and Mallideva. (A. D. 1104). 

An inscription at Abliir informs us that the record was 
composed by the facile poet Acharaja and the born poet. 
Mallidevi (■Sukarakaoiyappa Achardjanum Sahajakavi Malli- 
devanum). It registers a grant to the temple of Brahmesvara 


(1) Ibid. 


(2) E. C. VII, Sic. 98. 
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E>Sva by Mahdsdmantddhipali Gfivindarasa at the request of 
one KchagSvunda. 1 2 

Mddirdja. (A. D. 1124). 

At the end of the sdsana found at Davanagcrc it is 
stated that tho record was composed by poet MS di raj a. 2 
We do not know unything about his literary talent from 
the inscription. He seems to have been under the patron¬ 
age of the Mahnmaib(J.(ileivara Ruyu Pai.idyu of Uchclmngi, 
who is praised in the inscription. 

Mahddsva BhaUa and Mallidlva (A. D. 1144). 

They were the composers of an inscription of 1144. 
The lines at the end of the Sdsana tell us that "the born 
poet the Upddhydya Mnh5d5va Bhatta and MallidSva the 
-nephew of the Seuabhova Boppimayya/' wrote it. 3 

... Mad/iusudanadeva. (A. D. 1147). 

Madhusudanadeva seems to be u poet of great fame. 
‘He had the privilege of being the teacher of Pandita Pandya 
the brother of the MahnmandalHvara Virn Pandya. He 
wrote an inscription found ul Davunagere which refers to u 
gift made by VTra Pandya. 4 The poetry of the inscription 
is of a high order. Mr. Narusinhachar remarks, that his 
9tyle as revealed in the Sdsana is fascinating. 5 

Mukhya Pandita (A.D. 1147). 

At the end of an inscription found at Lakshmesvara it 
is said that the sdsana wa9 written by one Mukya Pandita, 
who bore the title "Karnataka Sukavi" (Eminent 
Kannada Poet ). 6 . 

(1) Fleet, Inscriptions at Ablur. Ep. Jnd. V, p. 234. 

(2) Ep, Car. XI. Dg. 2. 

(3) Floot. Inscriptive at Ablur, Ep, Ind„ V. p. 234. 

(4) Ep. Car, XI, Dg. 41. 

(r>) Naraainhachar, Karnataka Kavi Charite, Vol. I, p. 56. 

(6) Barnett, Thru Inscriptions of Lukshmcsvara, Ep. Ind. XVI, p, 49. 
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■Sankara Vibudha. (A. D. 1150). 

Sankara Vibudha is the composer of a Sasana found at; 
Sorab, which describes him ns a very wise and faultless 
poet ( Kadujanmn Sat-Kamndra Sankara Vibudham) *. 

llamsudeua. ( A. D. 1161 ). 

The ChikkunSynkunahalH Inscription No. 32 ( Ep. 
Car. XII ) was composed by a poet called Hainsadeva. He 
was the contemporary of the Muhdr/ia/ttjalesvara Hoysnla 
Narasimha( 1141 to 1173). 

Rd ma dev a. ( A. D. 1180 ). 

Ramadeva is the composer of two inscriptions one 
dating A. D. 1180 and the other A. D. 1208. 2 . Ho is the 
son of one Lakshmidluira a9 stated in the records. Both 
the epigraphs refer to the Sindus of Bclagavarti. As the 
poet extols the sindavsunsji,it may be presumed that he wn9 
under the fostering cure of the dynasty. He is a Bruhmuna 
poet. With reference to his literary abilities, Mr. Narasin- 
huchar remarks that his style is lucid 3 . The verso descri¬ 
bing the fame of Isvam Sitida bears testimony to the poets’ 
skill in using chaste Kannada with a sprinkling of sweet 
• Sanskrit words. • . 

i , , 

Bdlachandrakavikandarpa. ( A. D. 1204 ). 

t Balaclmndra seems to be one of those great poets who 
basked in the royal sunshine of the Mahdmandalekvaras. 
He has composed two beautiful inscriptions both in the 
•• Champn ” style 4 (mingled prose and verse ). He was 
a poet, far famed for his scholarship and literary achieve¬ 
ments. The great poet Janna (A. D. 1209 ) mentions 
Balaclmndra in his Anantandtha Purdna as the teacher of 
his (Janna’s ) wife Lakumadevi, 5 and praises him as a 

(1) Ep. Car. VIII, Sb. 19. (2) Ep. Car., VII, HI, 25 and 50. 

. tS) Narasinhachar, Karnataka Kavi Charite, vol, I, p. 216. 

(4) Barnett, Two Inscriptions from Bolgatun, E. I, XIII, p. 15. 

. (5) Narasinhaoharya o. o, p. 321. 
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literary savant known for .his " Vakrdkti " ()* We 
are very unfortunate not to come across any of his works 
except the inscriptions, which belong to the prosperous 
reign of the Mahdmanialesvara Kartavlrya IV of the Ralta 
dynasty, the patron of the poet. Balachandra’s abilities- 
are thus described in the records " Free from faults, 
remarkable for significance is the decree which the Kaviknn. 
darpa, whose verses arc equal to nectar, an emperor of the 
poets of the four tongues, has joyfully related. ( This is ) 
the decree related by Balachandradevu, swan in the lotus- 
wood of everlasting literature that 1ms risen from tasting 
the nectar of the utterances of the blessed Madhavuclmndra 
emperor of masters of the triple lore” 1 . 

Parsva Panfita. ( A. D. 120 5 ). 

PSrSvapandita, the court-poet of the Rattas, is known 
to posterity as the author of Parsvanatha Purdna. There 
is a Ratta inscription composed by a poet called Parsva 2 . 
Mr. Narasinhachar rightly points out that this Parsva was 
the same as the writer of the Purdna. 3 .Both the Purdna 
and the sdsana extol Kartavirya IV, the royal patron of 
the poet. Parsva Pandita possessed the titles “ Sukavijana- 
7nano-har$asyapravarsha?n “ Vibudhajanamanaha Padmi- 
ncepadmamisram" and “ Kaoikulatilakam " 4 . In this Purdna 
he mentions a good number of earlier Kannada poets promi¬ 
nent among whom are Pampa, Ponna, Ranna, Gunavarma, 
Nagachandra and NSmichandra. 

Mddirdja. ( A. D. 1229 ) 

“ Acquiring the benefits of good deeds performed in a 
former state of existence, Madiraja, is termed the son of the 
Lord Kesiraja, lias in accordance with the wishes of that 
Lord composed and written this.” 

(1) Barnett, Two Inscriptions from Belgattfk, Ep. lnd. .XIII, p.37. 



CHAPTER XIII 


MUSIC 

Music 1ms received considerable patronage at the 
hands of the MahamandalBsvaras. We are told that the 
court of king Kartavirya Rutla was perfect in the posse¬ 
ssion of a Stiptahya which included a songster among 
other requisites. 1 King Kannakairu was skilled in the 
art of music and dancing.’ But the greatest lover of 
music among the Ratta feudatories was King Eraga who* 
"being acquainted with the Science of music," says the 
inscription, shone in the earth. 3 Again the Suundatti 
inscription of Kartavlrya II describes Eraga as one who 
"Was a very lotus-born in respect of his acquaintance 
with all incomparable accomplishments, charmingly acquain¬ 
ted with the art of music" 4 . 

It is also said of king Permadideva of the Sinda 
dynasty that he took great delight in enjoying the senti¬ 
ments of poetry and singing. 5 

A record of 1095 6 describes the Belur Kadamba chief 
Duyasimba as a “critical examiner of pooms and drama... 
.a four-faced in proficiency in logic, grammar, paint¬ 
ing, music and many of the sixty-four arts." 

Similarly theChalukya emperors were also great patrons 
of music. 7 The kings' Court in ancient Karnataka must 


(1) Float, Inscriptions Relating to the Cliiejtains of Saundatti& 
Belgauvi, J. B. B. R. A. S., X. P. 252. { 2) Ibid., p. 201 - 

( 3) Ibid., p. 201. ( 4 ) Ibid,, p. 218. 

( 5) Fleot, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J B . 
Jt, A. S„ XI, pp. 236 and 235. 

( G ) Morass, Kadamba Kula, p. 228. 

( 7 ) lnd., Ant., X, p. 166. , 
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have been a favourite resort of eminent songsters who 
were always eager to display their talents before 
the monarchs. 

The period of Mahamandalesvaras was an age when 
men and women greatly indulged in the beauties of music 
and of other allied arts. It is really interesting to note 
that 9omc queens were good musicians of considerable 
merit. Thus the queen LachchalSdSvl, the wife of 
Mahamandalesvara Udayaditya, was skilled in all 
accomplishments, and was specially devoted to music. 1 
LokamahSdevi, the queen-consort of Vikramiidityn VI, was 
a lover of music. 2 She took great delight in bestowing land 
to eminent singers. 3 We further learn from a lithic record 
of U03 that the three daughters of a certain dandandyaha 
namely BoppaladSvi, Padmaladevi and ChavaladSvi grew 
up highly skilled in singing and dancing, and were therefore 
considered worthy to be queens of three separate royal 
capitals. 4 It is thus apparent that the art of music \va9 
given an honourable place by the ruling families of ancient 
Karnataka. * 

From the available lithic sources it can be gathered 
that music was highly cultivated by our ancients. It 
.was recognised as a subject for study in some of the 
famous agraharas and madias of the period. A. certain 
professor of the Belgarac University is described as a 
master of music. We are told that he could rejoice the 
hearts of the ChSlukya kings "by the notes of wild- 
instruments sounding sa, dha, and ri; by the modulations of ** 
the seven notes 5 combined in the enchanting songs of 
singing women-, and by the sounds of the mridan^a and 
-other drums. 6 

(1) Ep. Car., VII, 8k, 109. ( 2 ) Tnd. Ant., X, p. 166. 

(3) Ibid. (4) £p. Car., VI, 0m„ 160. 

(5) The seven notes are*—sa, sadja, rf, rishabha; ga, gandhara; ma , 
toiodhyama; pa, panohama ; dha, dhaivata; ni, nishadha, 

(6) Rice, Mysore, inscriptions, No. 46. 
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The Yevur inscription of Vikramaditya VI presents to 
■us the high musical attainments of a Brahmana general 
called Raviga. 1 His music was so enchanting that he is 
•addressed as a Vidyadharn. 2 That part of the record describ¬ 
ing the beauties of his singing is worthy of quotation : 

“It is no matter for mere conjecture, that when he 
plays music, those swelling quivering instants display the 
regular character of a painted wall-surface or display regu¬ 
larity of division, correct decorative lines or correct tones 
being fully separated and combined.” 

“The unique manner in which the Goneral Ravi makes 
music, combining smoothness and sweetness in a singular 
manner, so that it is said: 'is not this a downpour of 
.fresh honey, or a river of nectar, that is falling upon us ?' 
Say: docs it not cause delight to the ear of the whole 
■world ?” The Kannada genius for music is best illustrated 
•by this description. 

livery temple of any importance had some provision 
Jor the regular performance of music both vocal and instru¬ 
mental. Singing-girls attached to temples are very frequ¬ 
ently mentioned. 3 Temple was not only a religious sanctu¬ 
ary but a popular social institution a9 well. Endowments 
were often made for the maintenance of singers. Thus the 
emperor Vikramaditya VI made a grant of land to the Nil- 
gunda temple of Bhimesvara for the provision of dancing, 
singing and instrumental music. 4 The Siva temple of 
Sivaniir possessed on its staff four dancers, a drummer and 
a flute-player. 5 Grants made to the flute-players and drum- 
.mers of the Singanur temple are recorded. 6 Similar instan¬ 
ces can be multiplied. 

(1) Ep. Ind., XII, p. 287. (2) Ibid. 

(3) Ep. Ind., XII, p. 146; p. 334; XIII, p. 33, Bp. Car. VII, Sk. 295; 
•VII, HI, 14, etc. (4) Ep. Ind. XII, p. 146. 

(5) Ep. Ind., XV, p. 93. (6) Ep. Ind. XV, p. 334. 
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It appears that there wa9 a class of bards who were- 
professional singers and musicians. They went from place 
to place displaying music and thus earning their livelihood. 
They were in many places given free board and lodging in 
the local muthas. Thus wcare told that there was provi¬ 
sion-made in the Kedargsvara temple of BclgSme for the 
free distribution of food to 9ingers, drummers, flute-playe» s 
and dancers. 1 

Special instruments were beaten and sounded ns be¬ 
fitting the different occasions such as marriage, worship, 
processiou, festival, war etc. Different MaUamamlalesvants, 
entitled to the honour of Pnflchamahasabda, wero heralded 
in the public by different instruments. For instance, the 
Sindas were entitled to the sounds of Mallali 2 and the 
Kadambas of Goa to that of Permatti . 3 It seems that those 
instruments such as Mallali, Permatti and Bhlri were dis¬ 
played atthe time of war in order to infuse enthusiasm in 
the hearts of the warriors. 4 

Among other musical instruments that were in use 
many are mentioned in inscriptions. They arc the Maddalc*, 
the damn ruga, the turya, the nirghdshanaf the flute, 7 the 
guitar, a the IrivaH, v the Samudru-ghosha, the Katuma- 
khavdditra 10 and the drum, 11 

A number of them are also referred to in the Ivannndu 
literature of the period. The Basaua Raja Deva Ragulc 
written by Harihara speaks of the instruments that 
were most common. Among them the Mridahga, the 
■Kahala, the Sahkha, tha bheri, u the palaha ,w tlio 


(1) Ep. Car,, Vir, Sk., 102. (2) Rico, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 60. 
(3) Kanarese Dynasties, p. 566. (4) Rioo, Mysore Inscriptions, pp. 124. 
aud 338. (5) Ibid. p. 124. (6) Ibid, p. 189. (7) Ep. Car. IV, Mj. 18. 18). Ibid. 
(9) Ep. I’d. Vr,p. 106. (10) Ep. Ind, XI, p. 206. (U) Ep. Car, IV, raj., IS. 
(12) Bassva Raja Deva Rag ale, Sthala H, Lino3 77-78. 

CIS) Ibid.*, IV, 98-99. 
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ghante, the Kausala', the Maddalc*, the Avujc, the Karate*, 
the nissala *, and the dundhubhfl, were distinguished. It 
is important to remember that Harihara mentions only- 
such of the instruments that were sounded on the 
occasion of temple-rituals and processions. Ho further 
tells us that the Kahalc was sounded in the front while 
the bheri and nissala in tho rear during processions. Dif¬ 
ferent kinds of sounds created by these vurious instruments 
arc also described 1 * * * * 6 . 

Representations of 9ome musical instruments are to 
be seen sculptured in the temple walls in many parts of 
••the province. The flute is .frequently to be seen in the 
representation of Venugopala in the Hoysala art of the 
twelfth century 7 . The V'nixi has been from very early 
times been popular as the chief musical instrument of the 
Kannadigas. It has also been depicted in the Hoysala art, 
■especially in the representation of Sarasvati at Halcbid. 8 

As music was liberally patronised by many kings, there 
-was ample scope for the musical theory to be worked out in 
a systematic way in this period. Only a few years after the 
fall of the Ch5lukyan Empire, there appeared in the Deccan 
the renowned musician feSrhgadSva 9 who wrote Sahgeeta 

(1) Ibid., VII, 103-104. (2) Ibid., XI, 101. 

(3) Ibid., XI,27-30. (4) Ibid., XI. 142. (5) Ibid, XI, 171. 

(6) “ QaaQSM* I 

« wfiarf ifttdou tf-rftfoio rf?joia II 

“ I 

“ tfUrf ti4*3,ow tfdtfojo ri&o h II ” or>, aJo*. o 

41 I 

“ e #«3^d n •• z, zio*. oo^-oov. 

(7) See Plate XXXH, The Kosava Temple at Belur, Hys. Arch. Dept, 

( 8 ) Eayavadana Rao, Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. II, Port I, pp. 393-94. 

( 9 ) Dhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, p. 111. 
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Ratndkara, “the greatest and the most important work” on 
music*. 

From the above fact9, it is evident that the art of music 
was assiduously cultivatedjby the ancient Kanoadigas. The 
worthy tradition 1ms been constantly kept up even to this 
day. The present MnhSrSja of Mysore is a great lover of 
music. In this court flourish some of the best musicians of 
Modern India. Mysore is famous to-day for its excellence 
in vina-playing. “ The gracefulness of style, clearness of 
intonation, and softness of execution, perfected by Seshnniuu 
have won for Mysore the premier position in the art of Vina, 
playing in the whole of India” 9 . 


( 1) Unitel Karnataka, p. 53. 

(2) Huyavadam R&o, Hijsorn Gnrcttior, II, pare i, p. 397. 



CHAPTER XIV 

DANCING 


Dancing is closely related to music. It has been well- 
said that ‘music is the dance of words and dance is the 
music of human limbs'. 1 Both are the artistic expressions, 
of one’s emotions. 

Unfortunately for the history of dancing during the 
period of our study, not much information can be culled 
out of inscriptions. However, there arc a few references to- 
show that the art was to a certain extent practised by the 
ancient Kannadigst. Thus we are told that the King Kanmw 
kaira of the Rutin dynasty was skilled in dancing. 2 A. 
Sorab inscription dated 1208 A. D. describes the King 
Vlra-Ballala as an actor performing the ian/Java dance like 
Siva ; ‘‘his stage is the battle-filed ; the heads of his enemies- 
cut off are the cymbals ; the music on the stage is that of 
the hobgoblins; the sound of the beating drums at nis- 
victory is the sound of the musical instruments playing; 
and the skulls of his enemy kings form the garland of his 
neck." 3 It is evident from this description that the author 
of those verses had a clear idea of the well known dance ofT 
Siva, We muy therefore safely presume that in those day?- 
the art of dancing was studied even in its technical aspect. 

Dancing was recognised as a mode of amusement among 
the royal families of the day. We are informed in one- 
place that king9 preferred to marry those girls who grew 

(1) Quoted by Diksbitar, Studies in Tamil Literature and History, 
p. 288. 

(2) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftaine of Saundatti 
and Belgaum, J. B. B., R, A. S. X, p. 201. 

(3) As translated by Prof. Kundanagur, Development of Kannada. 
Drama, J. B. B. R. A. S., VI, (Now Series), p. 313. 
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skilled in the art of dancing. 1 A Hoysala King is said to 
have “Joj'fully inclined to the cultivation of dancing’', 2 
while another of the same dynasty is described a9 highly 
skilled in it. 3 Dancing appears to have been so common 
that it is sometimes used as a simile in inscriptions. 4 

Dance was a popular institution indulged in by all 
classes of people. Even the poor could enjoy the high 
class dance performed by the professional dancers of the 
village temples. For we definitely know that girls were 
engaged to dance in temples and in return they enjoyed 
the produce of certain temple lands. 5 Rich people seemed 
to have employed them to sing and dance on important 
ceremonies and grand occasions. 6 Thus there arose a 
dancing community as such. The practice was to train the 
girls of that community while they were still young and 
thus to prepare them for their hereditary calling. 

There is reason to believe that the ancient form of 
Kannada drama called Baildta existed in this period. 7 This 
indigenous institution must have contributed much more 
than any thing else did for the spread of dance among the 
common folk. Traces of baildta are still lingering under 
the name of Yakshagdna. The Yakshagdna which compares 
favourably well with the Kathakali of Malabar is a 
"compound art, and its predominant dramatic character 
is vividly reinforced with dance, music, poetry and 
painting." 8 

(1) Ep. Car, VI, Cm , 160. 

(2) Rio©, Mysore Inscriptions, No. 146. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Sindavamsa Chieftains, J. if. 
B. R. A. S., XI, p. m. 

(5) Ep. Ind. XIII, p. 57. 

(6) Ramchandra Charita Purana, IV, verses 28 and 29. 

(7) Souh Ind. Ep„ 1925-26, No.. 0. 459. 

(8) N. K. Venkatesvaran, The Kathakali of Malabar, Triveni, Vol. IV. 
p. 653. 
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Representation of various dancers arc common among 
the sculptures of * the twelfth-century Karnataka. 
.Many dancing figures are depicted in the Channakesava 
temple at Belur. The god Siva dancing under the name 
Tandavgsvara is to be seen in the Lakshin! temple at 
Do^dnsadclavalli, in the Panclialinga temple at Govinda- 
hulli, in the Avali temple at Mosaje anil in the JagatBsvara 
temple at Anekonda, to mention only a few instances. 
Figures of Sarasvati in dancing posture are sculptured In 
the Pftnchalinga temple mentioned above. Vishnu is made 
to dance in the Avali temple.' Besides these deities, a 
large-number of human dancors are beautifully depicted in 
the architecture of the period. It is really interesting to 
sec the god Ganapati with his big bolly dancing on the 
walls ®f Panclialinga tomplc. Animals and birds of various 
kinds in dancing posture are carved in outline in many 
places, notably in the temple of Nadakalashi. 

Some of these images are fully expressive. They exhi¬ 
bit not only the high artistic degree then attained by the 
art of dancing, but also the skill on the part of sculptors in 
.representing it in stone. 



CHAPTER XV 

ENGRAVING 

Engraving is an nrt closely connected with inscrip¬ 
tions. The very existence of a large number of ChSlukyu 
inscriptions, beautifully engraved, is a clear indication that 
the art was highly cultivated. The Abbalur stone inscrip¬ 
tion disclosing the story of Ramayya may be taken us a 
fine specimen of the period. 

Many of these inscriptions mention the name of the 
engraver. Wc are told that some of these cutters were 
famous throughout the Chalukya Kingdom. The Chital- 
droog inscription dated 1067 A. D. was engraved ■ by • the 
Rudra Sculptor MahakSla Brahma, of whose ornamental 
lettering, it is said : "When he can entwine the forms of 
elephant, lion, parrots and many other forms so as to shine 
among the letters, will you madly compete with 9uch a. 
sculptor ? ” 1 Again, Ikkudoja, who engraved a grant made 
at the ICodangur agrahara in 1113 A. D., was also known.' 
for his skill. He "so well understood how to engrave the 
different part9 of the letters with their head strokes.” 2 


(1) Ey. Gar., XI, Cd., 47, 

(2) Ep. Car, XI, Dg. 149. 
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